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THE TRAGEDY OF THE TOBIQUE. 


E have had occasion in times past to record atro- 

cious crimes committed by depraved men whose 
murderous instincts were fired by the acts of officials 
charged with enforcing the game laws. There were the 
members of the Shacker band in the town of Wesley, 
Maine, who out of revenge fired houses and barns, poi- 
soned cows and beheaded horses; and again, the deer 
doggers who murdered Game Warden Hill at Fletcher 
Brook. These crimes of Maine’s ruffian deer hunters 
have now been eclipsed by that of New Brunswick’s sal- 
mon poachers. 

Much ill feeling has been engendered in New Bruns- 
wick by the custom obtaining there of leasing salmon 
and trout streams to parties who come from abroad. 
Many local anglers, respectable citizens, feel that they 
are deprived of their rights in such waters; and this feel- 
ing is shared in an intense degree by that riff-raff element 


of society which furnishes the salmon spearers, trout net- 


ters, deer trappers and inveterate poachers and tres- 
passers. 

One of the leased streams is the Tobique River; and 
there has been bad blood between the lessees and the 
poachers. This has now culminated in a startling trag- 
edy. It isa sickening story. 

Among those who own fishing rights on the Tobique is 
Major C. F. Howes, of Philadelphia. For a month Major 
Howes and his wife have been salmon fishing on the 
river. 

Last Saturday a number of men were detected engaged 
in fishing on that part of the stream owned by Major 
Howes. They were warned off, and after some alterca- 
tion sullenly obeyed. That night the Philadelphia party 
camped at Galquac. Sunday morning they started down 
the river. There were in all ten persons, in three canoes, 
At a point thirty miles from the mouth of the river the 
canoes were fired upon by parties concealed in ambush 
in the woods on the New Brunswick side, forty yards dis 
tant. The fire was aimed at the leading canoe, in which 































were Major Howes, his wife and two Indians, The third. ! 


shot struck Mrs. Howes in the head; she fell forward and 
died instantly. The firing was continued upon the 
second canoe, in which was Miss Howes; then the occu- 
pants of the third canoe returned the fire, and the 
assassins retreated. 

The accepted theory is that the murderers were the 
poachers who had been driven off the day before. Diffi- 
cult as it may be to accept the theory that out of revenge 
for having been ejected from the salmon grounds these 
depraved men should deliberately murder a woman, it is 
perhaps the theory which must be accepted, for there is 
no other to take its place. Suspicion rests strongly upon 
two men in particular; and at latest report a sheriff’s 
posse was out in pursuit. 


“THEY ALL DO IT.” 


es officials of Lewis county, New York, are desirous 
of learning the whereabouts of Dr. Alfred G. Bailey, 
the young man of Cleveland, Ohio, who was arrested for 
deer killing and escaped from the sheriff. It is reported 
that the fugitive was piloted by the guide Mike Zimmer 
through the devious windings of the wilderness and tor- 
tuous trails over the line into Canada, where the Cleveland 
doctor is now no doubt establishing a practice among the 
members of the ‘‘American colony.” This is certainly 
“hard lines,” and all the more rugged when we consider 
the mitigating plea made by the doctor’s father, that as 
to killing deer out of season, ‘‘they all do it” at Low- 
ville, and that his son, a medical student from 
another State, should not be punished for inno- 
cently following the custom of the country. The 
peculiarity of this plea is that while it does not soften 
the exile of the young doctor it bears down rather hard 
on Lowville. It is very similar to the plea of New York’s 
*“boodle” aldermen, some of whom are now in the 
‘“‘American colony” in Canada, and some in prison, they 
sought to extenuate their crime by saying that it was 
the custom to give and take bribes in New York.’ The 
plea may have been based on truth; but what light it 
sheds on a noisome atmosphere. If the Bailey pleading 
that prominent and “respectable” citizens of Lowville 
disregard the game laws and kill deer out of season be well 
founded, what is the particular standard of decency ob- 
served in that locality? 


SNAP SHOTS. 


A BUFFALO bull was killed by some Crow Indians 
week before last within four miles of Billings, 
Mont., on the south side of the Yellowstone River, and 
a little band of five or six head is reported northeast of 
the same place. It seems likely that these are almost the 
last stragglers of the buffalo that have for years been 
known to range on the heads of Porcupine and Dry 
creeks, tributaries of the Musselshell. It was from these 
that Mr. Hornaday secured his fine series of specimens 
for the National Museum, and an occasional one has been 
killed from time to time since then. By this time, how- 
ever, they must be nearly or quite exterminated, and the 
only ones to be found now in the United States—except 
in the neighborhood of the National Park—are the few 
stragglers in Texas, those left by Mr. Jones when he 
returned from his raid into the Lone Star State after 
living buffalo to increase his herd. 





A dispatch from Hamburg, Germany, announces that 
thirteen crocodiles escaped last Monday from a steamer 
in which they had been brought from Africa and took 
refuge in the river Elbe. Great consternation is said to 
be caused among the population living along the river 
bank by the escape of these reptiles. This is a case of 
involuntary introduction of exotic species which is quite 
unusual in character, but it will do no greater harm than 
to cause anxiety to the local population. The crocodiles 
will live only a short time, but no doubt for years they 
will continue to alarm the small boys and girls of the 
Fatherland. We may expect before long to hear of the 
killing of some of these saurians by German sportsmen, 
who are likely to turn out en masse and watch the river 
banks on the chance of getting a shot at a wild crocodile 
in Germany. The glories of boar and rehbock shooting 


will pale before this new attraction. 





A Connecticut canoeist set out on a bridal tour in a 


canoe. Experienced canoeists will agree with us that 
unless the groom is a skillful paddler the couple will be 
likely to have a falling out very early in the honey- 
moon. 


Much satisfaction is expressed at the positive results of 
the efforts of the Maine Commissioners in fostering the 
fish and game supply. The success of their work has 
been in many cases phenomenal. This season has seen 
the biggest run of salmon in the Penobscot River for 
years. Landlocked salmon planting in the lakes has 
shown some specimens of rapid growth. perhaps unsur- 
passed; for instance, in Wilson Pond in the town of Wil- 
ton, a landlocked salmon of lbs. weight was taken this 
spring where the young fry were planted only four years 
ago. From Nicotous Lake landlocked salmon of 4ibs. 
were taken of four years’ growth. The landlocked salmon 
is also a marked success in Rangeley. In Webb’s Pond, 
in the town of Weld, fish of 11, 12 and even 14lbs. have 
been taken; this latter pond was planted some ten years 
since. Deer are reported abundant from every quarter. 
Caribou have shown themselves in almost every part of 
the State, and frequently have been seen crossing the 
railroad tracks. Although the Commissioners have not 
the means afforded them to entirely suppress hounding 
deer, enough has been done to more than triple the 
amount of game, and to triumphantly demonstrate that 
the suppression of that practice alone would abundantly 
stock the Maine forests, even without further effort for 
enforcement. 





From this time on until the early days of September 
shore-bird shooting ought to be at its height. From Cape 
Cod south all along to the ‘‘Capes” the birds are scattered. 
They are nowhere found in such tremendous hordes as in 
the olden time when we were young; but sometimes it is 
possible to get a morning’s shooting even now. The hard 
storm of Tuesday last has probably caused a general 
movement of the birds along the coast, and we shall look 
for a report of some good bags. Although shore-bird 
shooting seems to many men rather tame by comparison 
with an upland tramp after quail and woodcook, the pur- 
suit of the roaring ruffed grouse, or lying in a blind for 
fowl; yet?as it comes at a season of the year when there 
is no other shooting to be had, it is welcomed by the man 
who wants to get his hand in for the shooting which the 
cooler weather brings. 


Every one knows how hard it is to find a thoroughly 
congenial companion for camp life. The days in camp 
are severe in their tests of compatibility; if two persons 
can agree in camp, they will find little difficulty in living 
harmoniously elsewhere. The judge who presides over 
the Superior Court of Sonoma county, California, appears 
to have an appreciation of this quality of camping, for he 
has permitted proceedings in a divorce suit before him 
to be stayed on condition that the parties thereto go 
camping out together. No further action will be taken 
until they return. It is needless to say that if they live 
in love and peace in camp, the divorce suit will be dis- 
missed forthwith. 





Brooklyn’s stray and “unlicened dogs are taken to as 
pound, and if unclaimed are drowned and sent to a Mas- 
peth factory. Here the skins are removed, and the car- 
casses are converted into fertilizers. The skins are sent 
to an establishment on the Hudson River, where they are 
tanned and then used in the manufacture of ‘‘kid” gloves. 
Let not Miss Frivolity unduly bewail the pet pug wrested 
from her arms by thieving dog catchers; for in due time 
he will reappear to her, his grosser elements transmuted 
into roses and lilies and gloves for the delicate hands 
which once caressed his hide. 


Vineyard Sound, Buzzard’s Bay and all eastern parts of 
the Sound are filled with drift nets, to the extent of al- 
most excluding troll fishing from sailboats. This causes 
great loss to boat owners, and almost unvarying disap- 
pointment to parties who hire the boats for bluefishing. 
Now that the Massachusetts Fish Commissioners have 3 
constable for their express use, why do they net suppress 
this crying evil? It has been brought to their notice time 
and again. Mr. Brackett has all the law he needs on his 
side, if he would only employ it. 








The New York Elevated Railway has the largest pas- 
senger traffic of any railroad in the world; it carries 
525,000 people daily. A rule of the company forbids dogs 
in the cars. This is perfectly proper, even though the 
popular apprehension of danger from the dogs be wholly 
unfounded. Of the passengers some hundreds of thous- 
ands presumably object to the company of dogs and their 
feelings must of necessity be respected, 




































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 





A couple of mornings after this occurrence they opened 
fire at a couple of Crow squaws, who were gathering sage 
brush for firewood. The Indians numbered sixteen, and 
almost every white man rushed after them in a body. 
The Indians ran toward the Musselshell and then ran up 
the bottom. They were net running very fast and the 
whites were gaining on them when suddenly there came 
a shot, which killed Jack Leader, from a coulee on the 
bank of the Musselshell, and the whites saw an ambush. 
Had the Indians seized the moment of panic no white 
man could have escaped the massacre. The whites 
turned to run, one man then saw the danger of flight and 
stopped it with a leveled rifle. The Indians had prob- 
ably been trying to bring about this ambuscade for sev- 
al days. Their principal force was cached in a square 
coulee on the bank of the Musselshell. Their plan was 
to make feint attacks with a small party, so as to induce 
all the whites to run after them; their decoy party was to 
run by the hidden Indians; when the pursuing whites 
came Close to the ambush the Indians were to jump out, 
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EARLY DAYS ON THE MISSOURI. 
V.—AN ILL-FATED SETTLEMENT. 
| be 


1866 a company was formed at Helena for the pur- 

pose of opening a route to the nearest point on the 
Missouri River, which would be below the rapids and 
other obstructions on the upper river. The projectors, 
by examining a map, had selected for their point the 
mouth of Musselshell. A more unfortunate selection 
could scarcely have been made. The route was infested 
by hostile Indians, impassable for heavy teams, and 
seventy miles of it was a desert without grass or water. 


Seve slight attempts were made to go through, but | and in the surprise and panic kill every white man. It 
nothing was actually accomplished until the early part of | was well and ably planned, and probably owed its failure 
1868. Most of the stockholders were undoubtedly actu- | to some nervous Indian, who had fired too soon; but even 


as it was, it would have been successful had they made 
their onslaught in the moment of terror and panic that 
followed their first shot. 

Most of the whites gradually withdrew to the settle- 
ment or to asafe distance from danger. Five or six men 
kept their position within thirty or forty steps of the now 
besieged Indians. We thought there was quite a number 
of them, but did not know how many. After a short 
time another white man, named Greenwood, was shot 
through the lungs and had to be carried back. We 
resorted to various artifices to get a shot at the Indians. 
Two men would lie close together behind a clump of sage 
brush; one would show his hat on a stick to draw a shot 
from the enemy; the other would fire at the flash of the 
Indian’s gun. A couple of hours were passed in this way, 
and it began to look as though we should not accomplish 
anything, when, fortunately, it began to rain. We were 
armed with breechloading rifies, the ammunition of 
which rain would not injure; the Indians were armed 
with flint-lock guns and bows and arrows, and as they 
were stripped naked for war, they could not protect their 
arms from the rain. We were getting impatient, and 
relying on their arms being useless on account of the 
rain, started to change their position, but were appalled 
at the sight of their numbers in the coulee. 

The only possible way to reach them was for some of 
us to cross the Musselshell, get in their rear, open fire 
from there and drive them out of their coulee, when 
those on the other side of the Indians would have a chance 
at them, and thus place them between two fires, I sug- 
gested this plan to Frank Smith and Joe Bushaway. 
They agreed with it, and we three prepared to cross the 
river. We crossed the river about forty steps above the 
Indians’ position. The Indians, when they saw us make 
this movement, came to the mouth of the coulee and tried 
every means to _ their guns off. One would aim a gun 
and snap the flint, auother pour powder on the pan. 
They di manage to fire off a few of their old fukes, 
which went off with a noise like that from so many 
cannons. Other Indians tried to shoot us with arrows, 
but their wet bow strings possessed such feeble force that 
the arrows could scarcely reach us. The stream was 
miry behind the Indians—where we crossed it was toler- 
ably solid, but the water in the deepest portion took me 
to the armpits: the viher men, being taller, did not have 
so much trouble. The two others wore buckskin shirts; 
I was dressed in buckskin complete, and in crossing the 
stream my buckskin pants lengthened and _ interiered 
with me so much that I was obliged to kick them off, 
although I had about $500 in the pocket, and throw them 
to the opposite shore, where I afterward recovered them; 
but during the remainder of the battle I had nothing on 
but a shirt. Nearly all the men belonging to the settle- 
ment were back about half a mile from the Indians. We 
three had crossed the stream and were opposite the In- 
dians, about sixty steps off, and had commenced to fire 
on them, when this mob, seeing us in our flesh-colored 
buckskin clothes, mistook us for Indians, and opened a 
heavy fire on us, obliging us to retreat across the river 
again. When the Indians saw our plan, the uselessness 
of their arms and the trap they had placed themselves in. 
they realized their fate. A gloomy Nemesis scowled 
retribution for the massacre of many a white man. We 
could see the smoke from the circling pipe and hear the 
low wail of the desth song. 

By this time Jim Wells, Dennis Halpin and others, 
who were on the opposite side of the Missouri River when 
the fight commenced, had crossed the Missouri when 
they heard the firing and had hurried up to the front. 
This time Jim Wells, Frank Smith and Frenchy crossed 
the Musselshell at a better point and opened fire on the 
Indians from the rear. The Indians jumped out of the 
coulee with wild terror, panic and fear, and were met 
with a withering volley from those on the bank, which 
caused them to run almost anywhere in their blind ter- 
ror. There was not a cheer nor a yell; not a sound but 
that of the panting of the breathless, horror-stricken In- 
dians, and the rattle of the firearms which sounded ter- 
ribly distinct against that lowering rainy sky as the 
deadly cross-fire swept their tumultuous, panic-stricken 
flight. I recollect one great big Indian—horror and death 
staring in his wild opeialietiad in his terror, who al- 
most ran into the party on the bank, buta bullet stretched 
him on the plain, and as he furiously grasped the sage 
brush his. sobbing, gurgling breath ended in death. 

Another, a handsome boy, with chattering teeth and 
stiffening hair—pity should have spared him—but black 
death and unpitying fate sealed his eyes. 

In their wild despair they plunged into the river. 
Some were shot as they mired, others dragged their 
wounded bodies to the brush. No Indian would have 
escaped had it not been for this mob a half a mile off. 
They fired indiscriminately at friend or foe, and pre- | 
vented us from closing in on the Indians. It is the curse 
of undisciplined bodies, that their panic fear invites 
massacre, and their want of union snatches the fruits of 


ated by honest motives, but the directors must have been 
fully aware of the rascally intentions of their paper city. 
It was founded in fraud and ended in massacre. The 
town itself consisted of a few straggling huts built on a 
miserable sage brush bottom, overlooked on one side by 
ghastly bad land bluffs, whose gigantic, hideous ravines 
were sparsely covered by gnarled and stunted pines, with 
twisted limbs that looked as if every inch had been. born 
in agony and grown in torture; on another side, a dirty, 
slimy alkali creek, fitly named Crooked Creek, pours its 
noisome slum into the Musselshell. The Musselshell at 
this point was in the spring a torrent of bad land mud; in 
the summer, an alkali quicksand. Along its banks strug- 
gled for existence a few melancholy cottonwoods, looking 
ike so many deadly Upas trees shedding their baleful 
influence, and whose withering air appeared to breed 
desolation. The few stunted blades of grass that sickened 
through the bad land soil were yellow and withered. The 
bloom of June brought no beauty to this hideous place, 
nor did the white pall of winter give it majesty. Fit 
scene and center for the most frightful horrors and mas- 
sacres, 

Why the Indians should be so hostile in this particular 
neighborhood has always been a mystery tome. Had 
they been capable of philosophic reflection they would 
have known that their most deadly malice could not 
have been better gratified than by the unmolested settle- 
ment thereof their most deadly enemies. About twenty 
or thirty men, mostly hunters or woodchoppers, made this 
place their headquarters, and as they made their money 
at the risk of their lives, no one wished to leave any of it 
unspent in case he should be killed. Men living thus, 
without law or social restraints and with plenty of money, 
would naturally be engaged in some wild scenes, and I 
have witnessed there orgies that would bring a compla- 
cent smile to the face of a leering fiend; but I have also 
witnessed acts that would add a brighter halo to the head 
of anaureoled saint. In the neighborhood and country 
tributary to it there have been more than thirty different 
massacres, the recital of which would be a monotonous 
rehearsal of disgusting atrocity—a task I shall not at- 
tempt, but will content myself with relating a few char- 
acteristic incidents. , 

in the spring of 1868 Mr. Higgins, of White Sulphur 
Springs, came down there for some reason best known 
to himself, with a fine train of mules. His mules and 
several horses that were owned by different parties were 
herded in a point formed by the Musselshell and Missouri 
rivers. The settlement was in a narrow neck between 
these two rivers, and it was supposed the stock was 
pretty safe, as in order to get away with them they 
would have to run by the settlement, as it was impossible 
to stampede them across the stream. Mr. Higgins and 
some men were guarding the stock, however, when a 
mounted Sioux party rushed in on them, killed two men, 
shot Mr. Higgins in the arm and took every hoof of the 
stock. The whole thing was done like a flash of light. 
At the yell of the stampede men rushed out of their 
cabins and tents and opened fire at the whooping Indians 
as they eereen the frantic stock, but no Indian was 
killed. ne young buck on a magnificent horse, after 
they had gotten the stock away, turned back and again 
ran through the firing crowd, making signs of derision 
as he swept by on his flying horse. 

One foggy, misty day in the summer of 1868 the Sioux 
attacked the Crow camp, a short distance from Mussel- 
shell, and got away with about 800 head of horses. I 
was in the Crow camp at the time, but it would occupy 
too much space to describe the stampede of the horses, 
the yells of the Sioux, the bitter imprecations of the 
Crows, the mounting in hot haste of the Crow warriors 
for pursuit, the harangues of the old men, the loud beat- 
ing of the tom-toms, the rise and fall of the war chant 
of the women, the varying success of the battle, as for- 
tune inclined one way and then the other; the exultant 
songs of victory when some enemy fell, the cutting off 
the hair and maiming of themselves of the relatives of 
the slain, the wails and lamentations over the dead. 

The Indians kept up a series of skirmishes against the 
settlement during the early spring of 1869. A white 
woman, Jenny Smith, was wounded and scalped alive, 
and a Crow squaw was shot through the lower part of 
the body in the first attack. For a couple of weeks any 
one who ventured out any distance was sure to be fired at 
andrunin. Forashort time again the Indians appar- 

_ ently had left, when some men who ventured out to get 
some wood were run in by a small party. This small 
party, of a dozen or fifteen Indians, would make con- 
stant petty attacks and run off again if they received 
the slightest opposition. The majority of the settlement 
took great precaution for their personal safety, and 
would on no occasion venture outside the shelter of their 
houses. A very few men were all that would offer de- 
cided opposition to these constant attacks, but continual 
success on the part of the whites, and the apparent 
cowardice of the Indians, finally induced almost every 
one to run after the Indians whenever they made any 
sort of demonstration. The only horse in the settlement 
was picketed and iron hobbled close to one of the build- 
ings. One morning a few Indians crawled through the 

- sage brush, cut the horse loose, and endeavored to get 
him away with the hobble on. Nearly every one ran 
after them, and the heavy firing caused them to abandon 
the horse and seek safety in flight. 


an active part in the battle scalped the Indians, but no 
brave man otherwise mutilated the dead. 

Several Crow squaws who were living in the settle- 
ment, when they heard the heavy firing with which the 
battle closed, came out about way and were en- 
gaged in a war dance, and the high notes of their peans 
sounded weirdly through the mist and rain, After the 
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success out of the very grasp of victory. Men who took |, 
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battle I passed by them on my way back to the setile- 
ment to get some clothes for myself, and their flat 
attentions were rather embarrassing in my undr 
condition, 

An old fraud by name of Capt. Andrews, cut the heads 
off the dead Indians, removed the flesh and brains by 
boiling, labeled the skulls with awe-inspiring names, 
and started on a lecturing tour throughout the States, in 
which, I have no doubt, he made Baron Munchausen 
ashamed of himself, 

Thirteen Indians were left dead on the ground, and the 
camp when they came in to gather up the remaining 
bones and lament the dead, acknowledged that more 
than thirty died on the route to the camp, and only one 
out of the ninety odd who were in the fight escaped with- 
out a wound. 

Next day we found the cache where they had stripped 
for the fight, in which there were more than a hundred 
robes, a oe many moccasins and two war bonnets. The 
robes and moccasins were sold and the money given to 
the wounded man, Greenwood. Wells and myself re- 
ceived the two war bonnets. Wells’s war bonnet was a 
circlet crown of war eagle feathers. The head piece of 
mine had horns and plumes - insignia of the very high- 
est rank) and the waving tail, made from the tail feathers 
of war eagles, was more than five feet long. 

The settlement declined into a mere trading post, and 
its final fate was characteristic of the place. When 
Carroll was established Musselshell was abandoned, and 
two men were hired to chop into cordwood what re- 
mained of the buildings. When they had their work 
finished some Indians captured them, tied them to the 
cordwood and burned everything. When the howling 
winds from off the desert bad lands swept away the ashes 
of that murderous fire, the last vestige of civilized man 
disappeared from this ghastly place. Once more this ill- 
fated spot was left to the growl and snarl of wild beasts 
and the home of the hoarse croaking raven, whose 
circling flight over the fatal spot looked like the wraith 
of some murdered white man or slaughtered savage—fit 
scene for wailing ghost and goblin shade. 

HENRY MACDONALD. 


Glatuyal History. 


THE SCIURIDA. 


I.—THE WOODCHUCK. 
W ITH us the squirrels are represented by an interest- 
ing |p of animals, which in classification 
naturally fall into six well marked genera, including the 
woodchucks, the 








= marmots, the chipmunks or 
ground squirrels, the spermophiles, the true or arboreal 
squirrels, and the flying squirrels (see my last article, 
“The U. 8. Rodentia,” for the several species in each of 
these genera). Taken as a whole, the group perhaps 
shows its greatest difference, both in habit and structure, 
between two such forms as a woodchuck and a flying 
squirrel; while on the other hand, a chipmunk and a 
spermophile, in these two particulars, are very much 
more nearly related to each other. 








Woodchucks, as we are well aware, belong to the genus 
Arctomyx, and with two of the species out of the three 
in our fauna, I have but little or no personal acquaint- 
ance. Of the hoary marmot (A. pruinosus) I have never 
seen a specimen, and at the present writing have no good 
account of the animal at my hand. My knowledge of 
the Rocky Mountain marmot (A. flaviventer) stands pretty 
much in the same case; although several years ago I shot 
a specimen of this species in the Medicine Bow Range of 
the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming, but he fell in a posi- 
tion where it was impossible for me to recover my prize. 
There were a number of them out together, standing 
near their burrows, and every once in a while one of the 
party would give vent to a rather prolonged and peculiar 
whistle, whereupon some of them would sit up on their 
haunches and others take to their burrows in all possible 
8 . They reminded me very much of the accounts I 
have read of the Alpine marmot of the Continent. 

Last summer I saw here at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
an animal that I took to be a Rocky Mountain marmot, 
but the momentary glimpse I had of it did not absolutely 
satisfy as to the fact, and I lost him to view among the 
rocks before I had the opportunity fora fairshot. It was 
evidently a marmot, however, of a size not quite equal to 
our Eastern woodchuck, and appeared to be of a bright 
rufous brown above, and paler on the under parts. My 
annoyance at losing him was not easily appeased, as 
mammals of any kind are more than rare in the neighbor- 
hood, and over three ¥ sean residence has shown me but 
few of the typically Western types. . 

Many years ago, during my boyhood days, which were 
mostly spent in happy old New England, I did my share 
of both shooting and trapping woodchucks, and even 
helped eat a roasted one on an occasion. ButI also did 
more than this, for several times I had them as pets, and 
closely studied their habits in nature and in confinement. 

Through some parts of the State of Connecticut it 
would be hard to pick out a clover field of any size that 
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did not have a woodchuck burrow in some part of it. 
Sometimes they choose a site somewhere under the stone- 
wall which surrounds the field, or if there is a large 
rock, as is often the case, anywhere about the middle of 
the field, the animal will burrow under this as a very 
choice location. Finally the roots of an old apple or other 
tree are often chosen for its stronghold, the burrow being 
dug down among them, the owner seeming to a 
realizin sense that no one would ever dream of attempt- 
ing to dislodge him from such quarters. As is the case 
with the excavations made for their habitations by most 
fossoria] mammals, the burrow of a woodchuck at first de- 
scends obliquely into the earth, then passes nearly horizon- 
tally for conceal Best, rises moderately for the last half of its 
length to terminate in quite a spacious and round cham- 
ber, which constitutes the ‘living room” of the entire 
family. In it the female brings forth her litter, and the 
young remain there until they pair off and dig their own 
homes elsewhere. 

Such a burrow may be at least 30ft. in length, so long 
that one never thinks of digging a woodchuck out, but I 
have seen farmers bring up two or three barrels of water 
onacart and drown the occupant of this subterranean 
establishment at short notice, and rejoice most heartily 
if the pair and perhaps seven or eight quarter-grown 
young are caught in at the same time. Very often I have 
captured them in steel traps set at the mouth of the bur- 
row, ——’ the precaution to sprinkle it all carefully 
over with fine dirt. One old woodchuck, I remember, 
constructed his burrow almost in the center of a twenty- 
acre clover lot, and every attempt to capture him in any 
kind of a trap utterly failed. It was the rarest thing in 
the world to even catch him standing up at the entrance 
of his burrow during the day, but frequently we would 
see him just head and shoulders out of it. It seems to 
me I must have fired thirty or forty times at him under 
such circumstances from the outer side of the stone wall 
which surrounded the field, and that too with a heavy 
old-fashioned muzzleloading Kentucky rifle, which at 
75 to 100yds. was good nearly every time for all small 
game. But here every shot failed; a cloud of dust would 
puff up at the very entrance of the burrow each time 
and I would confidently walk over to pick him out, but 
no, next day at noon he was there again, looking out as 
smiling as ever. He was captured finally by my tying a 
Colt’s revolver to a stout stake driven down within a few 
feet of the burrow and training the aim down the entrance 
and then tying a long string to the trigger, I waited be- 
hind the wall till he again showed himself, when the 
success of the device sealed his doom. Upon examinin 
him, it was found that he had been ‘‘barked” in severa. 
places by the rifle balls, including a long graze across one 
shoulder; the tip of his chin was gone, and the hair parted 
along the top of his cranium. Their heads make difficult 
shots at 75yds., owing to the color of the animal being so 
much like the earth about the burrow, and I havealways 
since believed that they succeed in dodging just a little 
bit at the flash. This woodchuck measured from tip to 
tip 22in., and was the largest specimen I have ever exam- 
ined; the general form and coloration of this species is so 
well known that to save space we will waive reviewing 
it here; and I suppose, too, it is quite generally appreci- 
ated that different individuals often show marked vari- 
ation in their color. Sometimes the pelage is very dark, 
and in others notably light, especially upon the nether 
parts. The animal is never taken, however, for its fur, 
though I have heard it said that its hide is cured for 
whip lashes, but have never personally known of their 
having been collected with the view of thus utilizing 
them. They are fond of sitting up on their hams like 
prairie marmots and spermophiles, and eat with their 
forefeet while in this attitude; and farmers have a good 
right to be their enemies, for they not only eat up quan- 
tities of their clover, but tramp it down to no little extent 
besides. Then during their foraging excursions at night, 
the season when they really venture away from their bur- 
rows for any distance, they destroy and consume quanti- 
ties of the young green corn and melons. 

During October in the Northern States these animals 
become enormously fat, and soon after take to ground 
for the following six months, which are spent in hiber- 
nation, a habit that is carried out with equal fidelity in 
the captive animal. In time they become very tame as 
pets, but have few or no interesting traits to recommend 
them. Woodchucks show no disposition whatever to live 
in companies like the marmots of the Western prairies, 
though if I remember correctly its northwestern relatives, 
the hoary marmots, thus congregate, sometimes as many 
as thirty or forty being found in the same community. 
When pressed they are pretty good runners, reminding 
one somewhat in their squat appearance of a badger, and 
like this latter animal will bite severely if captured by 
the hand. If cornered in a wall they chatter and grunt, 
and occasionally give vent to a loud and peculiar whistle- 
like squeal, from which they get the name bestowed upon 
them by the Frenchmen of Canada, of Siffleur, the 
whistler. Upon several occasions I have seen wood- 
chucks climb a tree for several feet, and if they can by 
so doing reach a large horizontal limb they will stretch 
themselves out upon it for a noonday sun bath. They 
are not nearly so numerous as formerly, though notwith- 
standing the persistent warfare maintained against them 
by farmers and others, there seems to be no immediate 
danger of their total extermination. 

My cut of a woodchuck illustrating this paper was 
copied by me from a figure in Goodrich’s Natural History, 
and adapted for the present purpose. 

R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D., C.M.Z.S. 


A Bic Buck wiTH A BELL.—<Alex. Moss writes to the 
New York Sun from Modoc, Miss., Aug. 9: On Thursday 
last I killed a deer, a buck, the largest ever seen in this 
county; gross weight 347lbs. The horns 3in. from the 
head w-re 13in. in diameter. There were six points on 
one horn and seven on the other—13 points. Around the 
neck of the deer was a bell attached to a wire rope. On 
the inside of the bell was plainly engraved: ‘‘J.S. Dunn, 
Lansing. Mich. June (or Jan.), 1881.” The wire rope 
had been spliced in sailor fashion, and was no doubt done 
before it was put on the deer, and allowances made for 
the neck growing. There was but a small portion of the 
material of which the rope was made left, save the wire. 
It was very tight around the deer’s neck, and the hair 
was white where the rope touched. The bell had no 
clapper, and was made of brass and copper. This point 
is sixty miles above Vicksburg, on the Sunflower River. 


LL 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF WILDFOWL. 


os year something happens to prevent complete 
success in breeding and domesticating our beautiful 
wild ducks, and each year a resolution is made that they 
shall be managed differently and success must surely 
follow. Last year I bred wood ducks only. The pintail 
escaped with her young, and hens killed my young man- 
darins by kicking them while scratching for food. The 
little fellows would go to the hen to be warmed and she 
would scratch the gravel and kick them. Hesitating be- 
tween this evil aa the other one, of trusting the ducks 
to set and have them abandon the nest or escape with 
the brood, I bought an incubator with a regulator, which 
did not regulate, and, after cooking two lots of hen’s 
eggs, abandoned it and decided to try both of the old 
plans, and succeeded in getting some mandarin ducks 
and blue-winged teal, but failed on wood ducks. The 
success in both cases being with the ducks as mothers. 

The old mandarin duck Jaid fifteen eggs; four were 
put under a hen May 1, and three were hatched, two lived 
for nine days and were killed. About May 18 the duck 
began sitting on eleven eggs, and on June 22 brought off 
six birds. This was in an inclosure around a fountain in 
the yard, the nest being in a box about 3ft. from the 
ground. A wood duck had then been setting about a 
week in the same inclosure and came off and tried to kill 
the young. In removing her one of the young mandarins 
escaped and was lost. The five remaining ones were 
pinioned at two weeks old and one died from an injury 
four weeks later. At present writing the four young are 
nearly grown and the bills of the males begin to show a 
shade of pink. The male mandarin loses his gorgeous 
plumage in June and does not regain it till September, as 
is the case with the male wood duck. 

Of wood ducks there were twelve pairs, all but one pair 
in an inclosure of two acres of swampy land containing 
a large spring pond, alders and grass. Nests were made 
of boxes and nail kegs, with holes in the side and a board 
walk for them to reach it. The one pair were in the 
fountain mentioned above and were birds raised last 
year, the others were wild birds kept from two to three 
years in confinement. The young bird laid four eggs. 
but they were not fertile. One of the old birds laid six 
eggs and then abandoned them, and we put them under 
a hen which hatched two, but they did not take food 
and died. The time of incubation was thirty days. 

One of two blue-winged teal made a nest on the ground 
and on July 6 began setting on ten eggs. In twenty- 
three days she came off with four young. One of these 
was missing a few days after, one broke its leg and died 
at two weeks of age, and another was found with a 
broken neck when nearly four weeks old; only one is 
now left. 

The female widgeon, shot by Mr. Endicott in Barnegat 
Bay last October, mated with an English widgeon drake 
but did not lay, and no mate has been obtained for the 
solitary female green-winged teal which is now four 
years old. Next year the wood ducks will have a sepa- 
rate place for each pair, the food will be changed from 
corn to wheat, buckwheat and other small grains, and 
better results are hoped for. No one seems to have 
made asuccess of breeding these birds in confinement 
and consequently I have to learn through repeated fail- 
ures what are the requisite conditions for them, but 
having had a partial success there seems to be no reason 
why mandarins, teal, and wood ducks may not be bred 
with as much certainty as are the black ducks and 
mallards. FRED MATHER. 


CoLpD SPRING HARBOR, N. Y., Aug. 20. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


BREAKING CAMP. 


W E were at Camp Le Roy, on Roaring Brook. After 
a most enjoyable vacation of two weeks spent ina 
bark shanty, reveling in hemlock boughs, amid the wild- 
est part of the Adirondack mountains, by a beautiful 
stream, with a party of sportsmen as keen as a similarity 
of taste could call together, the time came to break camp 
and return to the busy and now still more uncongenial 
pursuits of the dull rounds of every day life. The hunt- 
ing had been very successful, and the fishing, though late 
was not bad. Mallard and greenwing teal and the part- 
ridge had frequently graced our board and were fully ap- 

reciated, thanks to open air life and slumbers induced 
j the soothing aroma of hemlock boughs. Venison had 
been the staple food of our wildwood table, venison 
done to perfection, and in a variety of forms, from a 
broiled steak to a rump roast, as only our guides could 
prepare them. 

Several of our guides deserve more than a passing 
notice. Our Hercules stands over six feet in his stock. 
ings—when he has them on—and has not one pound of 
extra flesh on his body. His proportions are simpl 
splendid. I have seen him back an enormous buc 
(minus the neck and antlers), which few in camp could 
stand under, carrying it half a mile without a rest. He 
pulls a splendid oar, and in fact is a model guide. 

Then our caterer, cook, hunter, and secret counsellor 
must be seen to be appreciated. If Mr. Editor will visit 
Camp Le Roy our Jerry will give him a roast that will 
make his mouth water for a year every time he thinks 
of it. 

The great character of our party was the driver, Char- 
ley—a chap who is as hard to catch asleep as an old 
weasel. e is as trim built as an Indian runner, as 
quick as a preynouns, and can so exactly imitate the 
hound in full chase that it will puzzle an old hand to 
tell which is the real hound. He seems made of 
whalebone, trimmed with india rubber. He will start 
out toward the east with a couple of dogs attached by 
a chain to his waist, another he leads, and his own two 
travel in front; with them he holds general conversation 
on the way. Within three hours he will start each 
dog after a separate deer, and by short cuts or by some 
hocus-pocus, he will be up with one or more of them 
coming in from the opposite direction, join his voice, and 
by the time the deer is killed, he is on hand to join 
in the hilarity and fun usual on such occasions. This in- 
imitable fellow has but one fault, and I do not know 
that you would term it such; you might say it was proof 
of his game—he cannot eat venison; it makes him sick, 
and we had to feed him on pork. 
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_ But the time had approached when all that makes a 
life of toil endurable must end. One of our party was 
about to take his leave of us a little in advance, and we 
sent him off with a fine saddle of venison securely packed 
in a sack, for fear of his too soon forgetting the old carap 
by Roaring Brook. We also sent to his good lady, who 
was waiting for him at no great distance, a fine brace of 


partridge. More anon about that saddle of venison. But 
those who lingered by the sparkling brook were to have 
one more hunt in the early morning, to secure, if possi- 
ble, a whole deer, to grace in triumph the successful re- 
turn of one of our favorite nimrods. The evening did 
not give promise of a prosperous hunting morning, but 
what cares the huntsman for weather? In the first of the 
dawn everything was astir for a rapid hunt, and then a 
farewell to the hemlock couch for aseason. Thesky was 
dark and the clouds close down to earth; but our party 
started with the understanding that one deer only 
was to be killed; and then a rapid stampede for our boats 
three miles down the river. One hour after we left camp 
a Se buck was shot, and the Hercules of our party 
took it on his shoulder and started as if carrying a baby, 
antlers, hide and hoofs, for our shanty a mile away. 
This he reached with but one stop, through a fine rain, 
descending as gently as a summer dew, and as wet. 

All being ready, a farewell salute was fired, and the 
party, seven in number, started on a slippery carry of 
three miles for the boats. We will skip that tramp, and 
I only wish we could have skipped that day, but every 
dog must have his day and the longest journey ends at 
last. We reached those boats the sorriest looking soaked 
party imaginable. The rain continued to increase until 
it poured, and hunters, guides, dogs and game were 
soaked. Through it all good nature and laughter reigned, 
and only the dogs were a little cross. Still we had a row 
of twelve miles to reach our destination, and over a 
broad sheet of water, where the wind whistled and the 
waves dashed madly, as if determined to swamp our 
frail cockle shells and show us the other side of our beau- 
tiful canvas. Still, though we were wet and soaked, 
all was good humor, ard as the hours flew by the clouds 
began to break away far up the lake toward the western 
horizon, promising a gorgeous mountain sunset, and later 
a resplendent double rainbow appeared, stretching its 
broad arches over and touching with each end the moun- 
tain sides, suffusing the atmospkere all around with its 
soft twilight rays, promising the cold, wet and weary 
hunters a better and a brighter day on the morrow. 

About that saddle of venison I will have to defer ex- 
planation until another time. H. C. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


A DAY ON GRAND RIVER. 


ENECA, Missouri.—For three weeks in March we had 
had fine duck shooting and had killed a great many 
mallards, pintails, spoonbills, teal and several other 
varieties. On this occasion Waiker and I went to try our 
luck once more on the Grand River, in Indian Territory. 
The train was on time, and at half past nine o'clock we 
opened fire on some mallards, but the brush was very 
thick and Walker only got one shot. I succeeded in get- 
ting in the second shot and with it I dropped an old 
drake, but only crippled him and he made for tke bank, 
and as luck would have it, when I started to get him I 
slipped in another shell. When he discovered me coming 
stumbling through the willows he began to flop and 
scramble up through the brush, and when he reached the 
open he started to fly, but I soon brought him down, and 
this time to stay. 

We ieft him un the water for a decoy and he served us 
well, for it was not long until two others came flying 
over. I attracted their attention by calling, and they 
made a short turn and came near W. He fired and 
killed. I fired and made aclean miss. This gave us 
two decoys, and as the water was too deep to wade, we 
had to wait for our ducks to float out to the edge, which 
took a full half hour; but while we were waiting two 
teal sailed down to our decoys and W. fired and killed 
both of them. This gave us four ducks, and now we 
must try for another place. 

We went to the river, but did not get any shots there. 
Then we went to a pond in the river bottom, but did not 
find any ducks there. Now we began to think our only 
chance was to go back to the river and risk getting some 
there as they would fly by us. When we came to the 
river we saw two alight down near the bank, but we had 
to cross a slough before we could get in gunshot of them. 
We “‘cooned it” across on a sycamore log, and then were 
close to our game; but the willows were very thick, and 
while we were looking for an open place to shoot through 
they flew, and I succeeded in winging an old drake, but 
he fell so far out in the river the current took him down 
at a lively rate, until all at once he made for the bank. 
We went after him, and when we were near him he 
made for the river. I put in a quick shot, but he was too 
far out, and went floating down about 20ft. from the 
bank. I had to follow him very near a mile before I 
could get him; I would not have followed so far but he 
came nearer the bank all the time, but very slowly. I 
would get long sticks and reach for him, but he was 
always just out of reach, until at least he came with a 
turn in the current near the bank, and I succeeded in 
getting him after a hard scramble through the willows. 

Then we went to the prairie, where there are some 

mds. Here a beautiful sight met our eyes, but it was 
hard luck for duck hunters, as there were no blinds for 
us to slip up behind. The pond is out on the edge of the 
prairie and covers about two acres. It was literally 
covered with mallards. We stood within 150yds. and 
watched them play for half an hour, for this was all 
we could do. If any brother sportsmen have been in this 
fix they will know how we felt when we walked up and 
saw them fly away out of gunshot. Then wecame back to 
the first pond where we found more ducks, and what is 
so strange to me, there was a man ploughing in the field 
and he would come within seventy-five yards of where 
the ducks were, and would yell out at his horses, but the 
ducks would not raise their heads. But as soon as they 
would hear a twig crack they were on the look out. 

We succeeded in re eee bag and came home 
on the six o’clock train. is ended our duck shooting 
for this season as the weather turned off fine and — 


THE FLATHEAD LAKE CoUNTRY, in Montana, is said 
to afford good hunting with wildfowl and deer. 
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A BUNCH OF BEAR STORIES. 
I.—BILLY AND THE BALD-FACE. 


j,ORT SIMPSON, British Columbia.—You may remem- 
ber that some time ago your ever-entertaining cor- 
respondent “‘Forked Deer” wrote of a ‘‘golden” or ‘‘yel- 
low” bear of California, which he believes to be only 
found in one part of that country. It may be of interest 
to “‘Forked Deer’ and others to know that a small yellow 
bear is found about the head of the Kit-Laub, or 
Gardiner’s Channel or Inlet, about 100 miles south of 
this. They do not appear to he common, as but few 
come in among many blacks and browns. Not having 
seen an entire specimen, I cannot give dimensions accur- 
ately, but from the size of the skins I should judge them 
to be about two-thirds as large as an ordinary full-grown 
black. In color they are a yellowish-white; in some 
cases s'ightly tinged with rusty on the shoulders. I am 
of the opinion that they are sports, but whether of black 
or brown I would not like to say. I have not heard of 
their having been seen anywhere else on the coast. 

The bear of which the most marvellous stories are told 
by the Indians, and which is held by them in the greatest 
dread, is a large brownish-gray fellow, found in the 
mountain ranges of the Skeena River, and those between 
the Skeena Forks and Bobine Lake, and called by them 
Tahamool. 

When one hears of his size, of his strength and of his 
cunning, his satanic ferocity and the power his great 
gray face has of turning a bullet, one naturally hopes 
that if ever he has the luck to meet ‘*Old Baldy” he may 
be armed with gun or rifle the best. 

‘‘Mat-tick [grizzlies]! Hah! they are bad! So are the 
brown bears, but they are nothing to Tahamool. He 
cares for nothing. He will rush out and tear you to 
pieces ere you are aware of his presence. He will smell 
you a mile away, and he makes a rush to get you. Be- 
ware of Tahamool!’ Thus speaks Poor Lo of this, his 
deadly enemy. 

Being a << in the doctrine that no bear attacks 
without due provocation, I one evening sought out an 
old miner friend who had prospected the country in 
which the bald-faces are most plentiful, and asked his 
opinion on this, the bear of bears. ‘‘Do you think, 
Billy, that the ‘baid-face’ will attack on sight? I mean, 
of course, to except a dam with cubs.” 

‘*Well, I dunno,” said Billy. ‘Got a pretty bad scare 
once with one. The only live one [ ever came across, 
and I’ve always respected the tribe since. But then that 
was a she, and she had a couple of cubs.” 

Billy pulled at his clay pipe for a while after this, un- 
til I started him out by asking him to spin the yarn, and 
thus he began: ‘‘About three years ago my partner, Jake 
Harper, and I were up in the Kitsum Kaylum* country 
prospecting. We had camped some distance from the 
creek, away up in the mountains, and calc’lated to do 
up a good section of country. Before we came up the 
Indians had warned us of the bears, telling us to look 
out, as there were Tahamool up there, and that they 
were very dangerous. We hadn’t paid great heed to all 
this, as the bears of that sort we had seen killed had 
looked to us like nothing more than large browns, sort 
of gray with age, and mostly with the face quite gray. 
In fact, we thought so little about bears that the first day 
out we took nothing but pick and shovel, leaving our 
rifles in the tent. 

‘“‘We took away up a mountain spur, which finally led 
us to the crest of a sharp ridge; one side of which was 
a sheer precipice, while the other sloped away down into 
the cafion at whose mouth our camp was pitched. 
Mighty steep was that side, too, and covered with broken 
slate and boulders. The crest was nearly level. In 
some places sixty or eighty feet wide, while in others it 
was not more than five or six. There were a few large 

. boulders scattered along, and some scraggy pines, with 
here and there a clump of brush. 

‘‘We had reached perhaps half-way along this place 
when we heard a noise of stones clinking and scrub rustl- 
ing; and looking up, we saw a big bald-face, making 


meanwhile climbed to the crest again and run alon 
little bit, but before the bear got quite up I started 

hill again. 
again! I began to lose heart. 






















































seemed to be getting fresher and more active. 


Now for one last effort! 


recovered himself a little lower. 


the ravine leading toward our camp. 


relieved at having found me alive. 
place he had been cornered in. Good heavens! 


comb of packed snow; the remains of a great drift. 


8 or 10ft. 


the solid rock ended. 
further than that would be unsafe. 


fairly forced there. Saved his life, anyhow! 


she wasn’t! 
tell, the whole affair took but a short time in reality.” 


terrible experience. 


from sheer viciousness?” 
“No, I don’t, although that one went for us. 


before, for the Indians hunt that section pretty freely.” 
W. B.A. 





IIl.—AMONG CALIFORNIA REDWOODS, 


lumber trade. 


numerous outlying reefs. 


long way past before she could check herself. I had | 

ita 
own 
It was astonishing how soon she reached me 
I was tired out and could 
see no way to shake her off. She, on the other hand, 
I now 
noticed that the loose slate was beginning to move under 
the scurry. The mountain slope was getting steeper. 
I was too tired and moving 
down hill too quickly to jump again. I just had strength 
to throw myself sidewise on to a large boulder which lay 
imbedded in the loose debris, and hold on. The bear shot 
past like a streak, and so close to me that I could feel her 
fur brush my arm. The dog rolled clear over me and 
Meanwhile. the old 
bear, unable to stop herself, went on down, the rolling 
mass getting bigyer as she went. She finally reached the 
scrub near the foot of the slope, and after shaking her- 
self and gathering up her precious twins, who had by 
that time reached her, she looked up toward where she 
had last seen me as though meditating another attack. 
She changed her mind, however, and started off down 


“Then I picked myself up; tired and bruised, and 
started off to look for poor Jake’s remains—for dead I 
was sure he was—but I was thankful to hear him shout, 
and shortly after to see him safe and sound and greatly 
He took me to the 
On the 
extreme edge, and overhanging the precipice, we 

e 
whole strip was about 16ft. wide, and probably overhung 
It was fast melting, and no one could tell 
what minute it might drop. - Jake's tracks led to the ex- 
treme outer edge, and those of the bear about to where 
Instinct must have told her that 
I wouldn’t have 
gone on that snow comb for all the gold in this country! 
Neither would Jake, if be had had a chance to choose, 
but the old gal had pressed him so close that he was 


‘‘Not another word was spoken until we reached camp 
when Jake pulled open the tent flap, grabbed his old 
rifie, and launched out against bears generally, and our 
female friend particularly. I fully indorsed his opinions. 
Two savage men might have been seen a few minutes 
after, stealing through the woods up the cafion, but that 
bear was not seen again on that trip. Lucky for her 
Although the yarn takes a good while to 


I glanced up at Billy’s face, as he stopped speaking and 
the drops stood on his forehead at the recollection of his 


» For a few minutes we all smoked in silence, then I 
asked: ‘*Do you think, then, that those bears will attack 


You see 
her cubs troubled her badly, and one could not tell but 
what she had been hunted and worried a day or so 


Fourteen years ago Crescent City was, and I suppose 
still is, a point of some importance on the northern 
coast of California, the principal industry being the 
The harbor, while not a commodious one, 
affords good protection from the summer winds which 
sweep down the coast, but is exposed to the ‘“‘south- 
easters,” which at times blow hard during the winter 
season; and it is entered by a crooked channel among the 


While engaged in hydrographic surveying in the vicin- 
ity, an anchorage was frequently sought at this place, 
which afforded us conveniences for tidal observations, 
and where a limited supply of fresh provisions was 
obtainable; and it was during a somewhat protracted 





































straight for us; and just ahead of her were two cnbs. 


was making good tracks to get out of the way. Not car- 
ing to interfere with her little private arrangements, we 
took a sheer off to one side and waited for her to pass. 

‘She passed? She passed just enough to smell where 
we had turned off and then she turned too and came for 
us with a growl that froze us stiff. There was a sudden 
dissolution of partnership about then, I tell you! 

“Jake made a break toward the edge, never, I sup- 

se, taking a thought of where he was going, for the 

ar charged after him first, down hill the other way a 
little; and then, seeing that I was not followed, I came 
back to the top of the crest and had a look. At first I 
could see nothing, hear nothing. Then I heard the old 
bear come crashing along, and before I could make a 
move to get anywhere, she broke cover within fifty yards 
of me and at me she came. 

“Our mongrel dog had followed me that day and he 
looked at her stupidly. I sicked him on, hoping that 
he would engage the brute until I could get to a place of 
safety, but he had no more than reached her when back 
he came toward me and Madame Bear after him. Then 
it was that I tried to knock out all previous records. I 
ran straight. Irancrooked. I dodged among the rocks, 
but still the savage brute gained on me, with wide open 
jaws ot foam. She made an occasional snap at 
the dog who, if he did not worry her, at least kept some- 
what in her way or I should never have escaped. Her 
cubs kept time in the race as I could see in my hurried 
backward glances. Though fast losing breath I still had 
presence of mind and began to consider the situation as 
Iran. Clearly I was going to get chawed up on the level, 
I must try her down hill. 

‘“‘By this time we were not ten feet apart. I must let 
her pass me. I made a sudden spring to one side behind 
a small brush clump, and the bear, unable to stop on such 
short notice, shot past me like the wind. 

‘**Before she ll turn I was going down hill, with a 
good start and a fervent hope that she would be satisfied 
to leave me and go her way. No! there she has turned 
and after me again, and at such a pace that I see it is all 
day with me unless I can make another double on her. I 
accordingly jumped aside again when I got a good chance, 
and the steep hillside favoring her descent, she went a 













* A tributary of the Skeena River. 








They were still some distance from us; and we figured it 
up that the old woman had scented, but not seen us, and 








something of the interior of the country. 


about five miles from the coast. 


Tack’s or the Low Divide. 


was the 


woods. 


fence at the extreme corner of a piece of ground upon 
which he had lately raised a crop of oats, a small portion 
having been left uncut in the corner. 

Taking our rifles and accompanied by Tom and a large 
brindle dog, the guardian of the place, we started for the 
oatfield, and when about half way there, sure enough a 
large black bear suddenly raised up out of the oats, and 
after taking a short, but apparently satisfactory look at 
us, dropped out of sight and made off. Why we did not 
shoot 1 know not and did not know at the time, but I 
suppose we were so taken by surprise, neither of us hav- 
ing put much faith in Tom’s story of the bears he had 
seen in the field, that we were “‘rattled.” After an inter- 
change of opinions expressive of disgust at each other's 
want of preparation, we crossed the corner of the field, 
and climbing the fence took our course through the 
woods. After a time we heard the dog barking vigor- 
ously. ‘‘He’s treed a bear,” said Tom, and after follow- 
ing up the sound for some time we finally found the dog, 
but no bear; nothing in the neighborhood of more conse- 
quence than a squirrel. 

This was repeated several times, until wearied by our 
exertions, we stretched ourselves out on a fallen tree, 
where we remained until we noticed that it was growing 


stay in this port that Stanton and I determined to see 


With this object in view, we landed one morning prop- 
erly equipped for a week of investigation, and having 
hired a horse and wagon from the only livery stable in 
town, we set out on the Jasksonville road, which extends 
in a northeasterly direction, and enters the redwood hills 
After three miles of 
travel through the redwoods, we drew up at the first 
house we had seen since leaving Crescent City, a log hut, 
which served as a stopping place for the teamsters who 
were engaged in hauling chrome ore from a mine about 
ten miles further on, situated near what was known as 


The only occupant of the house at the time of our visit 
roprietor, Tom Ford, a genial Irishman, who 
divided his time in attending to his occasional customers 
and in cultivating a small tract of about ten acres of level 
ground extending back of the house, and surrounded by 
Of course we were hungry, and after having 
disposed of the dinner which Tom prepared for us at 
short notice, we decided to walk down to the further edge 
of the farm in hope of seeing a bear, having been assured 
by our host that he frequently saw them crossing the 
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late, and we were a long distance from the house. We 
thereupon set out on our return, which we found no easy 
matter, the way being mostly down hill, night comin 
on, and the road a rough one. However, with Tom an 
the dog in the lead, Stanton and I following, now climb- 
ing three or four feet to the top of a redwood log, and 
then sliding down from it some eight or ten feet on the 
lower side, occasionally placing a hand in the darkness 
on one of the large snails so abundant in the redwoods, 
its cold, slimy touch sending the chills up and down 
one’s back, and finally scrambling down the rocky, 
briery bed of a creek, we emerged from the woods and 
found ourselves among a growth of ferns, some ten or 
twelve feet in height, which we had noticed shortly after 
leaving the house, as adjoining the corner of the oatfield. 
The moon had now risen, and its light was a grateful 
relief from the gloom and darkness of the woods, and as 
ao the house was near by, we stepped out more 
ightly. 

By this time Tom and his dog had gotten some dis- 
tance ahead, and we had hardly entered the fern patch, 
when the barking of the dog was again heard, added to 
which was an occasional shout from Tom Stanton wanted 
to hurry ahead, but bearing in mind our experiences of 
the afternoon in treeing bears, I endeavored to dissuade 
him, and while uncertain whether we should at once re- 
turn to the house, or investigate the cause of the disturb- 
ance, we heard Tom’s voice shouting, ‘*He’s got a bear 
up a tree, hurry!” and we doubted no longer, but hurried. 
Crossing the corner of the oatfield and jumping the fence 
we found Tom and the dog at the foot of a large redwood 
tree, just in the edge of the woods, the moon’s rays dimly 
lighting the scene, and enabling us to discern a large 
black object clinging to the trunk of the tree about thirty 
feet from the ground. ‘*He’s coming down!” shouted 
Tom, and climbing on a log about fifteen feet from the 
base of the tree, we began to shoot. During the time 
that the bear was sliding down, we managed to get in 
two shots apiece, and although the moonlight was not 
sufficient to enable us to see the sights on our guns, it 
mattered little, as we were so near that the fire seemed 
to reach from the muzzles of the rifles to the body of the 
bear. When about eight feet from the ground and just 
as I fired, he let go and dropped. 

Naturally supposing that we had killed him, or so dis- 
abled him that escape was impossible, I threw another 
cartridge into the chamber of my Winchester and was 
about to jump down off the log and investigate, when the 
bear, emerging from the darkness about the foot of the 
tree, ran against the log on which we were standing, 
scrambled over it and disa — up the hill. To say 
that we were surprised would hardly express the situa- 
tion. When we began to shoot, the dog ran off, evidently 
afraid of the guns; Tom Ford ran off, evidently afraid of 
the bear. It took some little time to get man and dog 
back again, and then the bear had such a start up the 
hill that it would have been some time before we could 
have found him, if at all, so after considering this, and 
our tired condition, we concluded to let that bear go. A 
short walk took us to the house, where, after a good sup- 
per and a discussion over a comfortable pipe as to what 
we should do on the morrow, we turned in. CHETKO. 




























































IIIL—A SCRIMMAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE WILDS. 


Edwin Schoff, of Pittsburg, N. H., a farmer and 
hunter, went to turn out a horse in a back pasture lately, 
and having a trap set for a bear near the pasture, thought 
he would tend it before going home. On approaching 
the trap he saw a bear in it, and not having a gun with 
him he returned home and got two of his neighbors to 
go back with him—Willie Johnson and Luke Towle. He 
also took his two hounds, Bessie and Dom Pedro. Com- 
ing in sight of the bear in the trap he saw two other 
bears or cubs that seemed to be waiting for a chance to 
get into the trap. Schoff, being in advance of Johnson 
and Towle, when he saw the cubs made for them, and 
the old mother bear made for him, with the trap on her 
foot; it had no clog, so sbe could make pretty good time 
with the trap dragging. Schoff kept his eyes on the old 
bear and followed up the cubs, leading the hounds; but 
presently the cubs got out of sight in the thick woods and 
he let the hounds go on their track. The old bear had 
got dangerously near him, too, and he had nothing but 
a pistol for firearms. 

Luckily about this time the old bear got snarled up in 
the brush, and the dogs had treed the cubs; and Johnson 
and Towle—having heard the outcry of the dogs and the 
old bear, who, by the way, had made the woods ring 
with her screeching—came up, bringing ropes with which 
they intended to bring in the old bear alive. 

The two cubs had climbed a tall spruce tree, and Towle 
went up after them. When he came to the first one he 
shook him off the limb he was on, and he fell to the 
ground, about twenty-five feet, and Johnson and Schoff 
seized him and tied him with the ropes to a tree. 

Towle, meantime, followed the other cub to the very 
top of the tree and seized him by the nap of the neck and 
backed down the tree with him, and when within eight 
feet of the ground the cub turned his head and bit him. 
He threw him to the ground, which so stunned him that 
the men on the groun:: easily tied him also. 

They now turned their attention to the old bear, who 
was nearly out of the trap, and had broken her leg in the 
melee, so they fired. seven shots from the pistol into her 
head before she succumbed. They then carried their live 
young bears home; and they attract much attention by 
their cunning pranks, and are getting quite tame and 
docile. When the old bear made such a bellowing when 
she got hung up in the brush, Towle said he was glad he 
was in the tree out of her reach. 

Pittsburg is a wild place in the depth of the forest, far 
from the outside world, and is inhabited by rough back- 
woodsmen, forming a small hamlet of the hardiest fron- 
tier men in all New sneer. and is a renowned hunting 
ground for big game, where the moose, caribou, deer and 
bear may be found in abundance. And the Indian devil 
is secure in his lair—defying the arts of civilizat $2. m 


VENISON IN THE NEW YORK MARKET.—How about the 
venison in market on the 15th? How quick it must have 
been killed and shipped after midnight.—NEW YORKER. 
[The venison is of last year’s stock, has been kept in cold 
storage and is now taken out and put on sale when the 
season opened. It is for the most part Western venison. ] 
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‘A CAMP HUNT IN ARKANSAS. 


UR hunt had been the theme of discussion on several 
Dick and I were rather impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of a friend who was desirous of 
being one of the party. A most jolly fellow and accus- 
tomed to “roughing it,” his presence, we knew, would 
add much pleasure and a great deal of life to our party. 
The weather changed for the worse, and rain fell in 
torrents, making the river and smaller streams that 
crossed our road unfordable; and there was another 


occasions. 


delay of several days. 
However, one Monda 


quite so deep. The rest of the day was spent in 
tions for the hunt until 3:30 P. M., when, wit 


Ford. 


the best woodsman and most successfu 


likely to be forgotten for depth and richness. 


ber night. 


The house consisted of two large rooms under one 
roof, with a gallery extending the whole length in front 
At the back of the house 
were two smaller rooms, made by closing up what other- 
Gallery is the 
name here applied to what is known elsewhere as piazza 
A huge fireplace occupied the center portion 
of one end of each large room, in which blazed a cheer- 
The cooking was done and the meals served in 
a separate building—a log house—which stood just back 


and a spacious hall between. 
wise would have been a back gallery. 
or porch. 
ful fire. 


of the main building. 


It had been arranged that Jim and English B., 
nephews of Rex, and both good hunters, should meet us 
here the followmg morning. Of the former we could 
hear nothing, and the latter, thinking it impossible for 
us to cross the river, had crossed further up in a boat 
and gone into camp for the express purpose of seeing us. 

That evening for supper we had some delicious venison, 
After a most refreshing sleep, 
and long before we were ready for it, day was at hand. 


cooked by Mrs. Jacobs. 
We had breakfast, and then hour after hour passed and 
still no sign of the boys. 


corn in addition to our blankets, provisions, etc. 
Rex in the lead we struck out for Cross Mountain. 


Before we had gone a half mile a drizzle set in and con- 
tinued to increase, promising us a wet and disagreeable 


night, for it must be bornein mind that we were not 
vided with a tent, and there was no shelter to be hac 
the mountain. 

About two miles from where we had expected to make 


pe > 
on 


camp, Calvin recollected a cave, but a short distance 


from our road, and a consultation was held as to 
whether it would not be expedient, considering the 
weather, to camp in it for the night. We decided that 
it would be, and turning to the right into a dim trail 
were soon at the ‘‘rock of refuge,” where we hurriedly 
unpacked and unsaddled, and soon had ourselves stowed 
away under the shelter of the overhanging rock. 

This ‘‘cave” was nothing more than an overhanging 
mass of rock, projecting at an angle of about 45°, from 
the western extremity of a small mountain spur. There 
was a small cavity, with a complete arch overhead, at 
the extreme end, and at 18in. from the floor, and extend- 
ing across the narrow end of the cavity was a flat rock 
with a sloping back, a most inviting seat had it been dry. 
The whole space was in the form of a V. 

Rushing and foaming six feet in front of our retreat 
was a creek, which, swelled by the increased volume of 
innumerable rivulets and lesser streams, was momentarily 
rising; its waters lashed into foam as it whirled and 
rushed over boulder after boulder, fallen logs and ledges 
of solid rock. 

We collected materials for a fire and were soon busily 
employed making a pot of coffee. That drunk. witha 
biscuit and piece of cold pork, we sallied out for our after- 
noon hunt. It had stopped raining just enough to encour- 
age us to venture out: however, with the exception of 
Dick, we kept our “‘slickers” on, but notwithstanding we 
all returned just before dark thoroughly wet from the 
water on the bushes as well as the rain, which began to 
fall soon after we started out. 

Under such unfavorable circumstances there was little 
likelihood of any game being killed, everything being in 
close cover. Rex was the last one to get in, and as he 
walked up with a fine gobbler slung across his shoulder 
the rest of the party, who had returned empty-handed, 
hailed his appearance with joy. 

I had been fortunate enough only to see three deer. I 
walked to within 65yds. of a young buck. He was lyin: 
down under a ledge of rock, andseeing me first bounde 
off, taking —— pains to keep as many trees between 
himself and me as possible, a common habit they have of 
“taking the tree on you” whenever they can do so, both 
when running and when they stop, especially the old 
bucks. I began following him ona double quick and 
had gone some 400yds. when I jumped two does. They 
were lying in a clump of bushes, and I saw them just as 
they sprang, and throwing my rifle up gave them two 


morning I went over to see 
Dick about the start, and in a very short time we deter- 
mined to set out that very afternoon and try to cross the 
river at what is known as the Two-shoot Ford, having 
learned that the river had fallen slightly and that there 
was a possibility of crossing, as the water found its way 
through two channels at this point, making the ford not 
repara- 

packs 
adjusted and mounted on our horses, we set our faces 
westward and struck out on the trail to the Two-shoot 
Arriving here, we noted the height of water and 
the swiftness of current, and with some hesitation turned 
our horses’ heads up stream and started diagonally across. 
It was nip and tuck, but we made it barely without 
swimming, though we had to perch well up on the saddle, 
not being desirous of getting wet, for the day was any- 
thing but warm and a ride of some twelve miles was 
before us. We crossed the second channel with ease, and 
after an unevenful ride, arrived at our destination for 
that night a little after dark, at the hospitable home of 
deer hunter [ 
have ever met, Rex Jacobs. And I do not hesitate to say 
that he has few, if any, superiors in woodcraft anywhere. 
He stands full six feet in his stockings, built from the 
‘ground up,” muscular, wiry, quick in every action, with 
a good length of leg, though not out of proportion, and 
no superfluous flesh, a swarthy complexion, a restless eye, 
and an ear always on the alert for any extraordinary 
sound. He is of a jovial good nature, and with more 
than the average intelligene, and a voice once heard not 
Such a 
specimen of fine manhood was our host, as he bade us a 
warm welcome to his hospitable home that drear Decem- 


About eleven o’clock Calvin 
B. came in, and in a few minutes our horses were 
caught, saddled and packed, each one taking a bag of 


With 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


shots as they went off, at 100yds., but of course with no 
effect, for I merely had a glimpse of their white tails as 
they disappeared over aridge, Rex had seen two deer, 
making five that had been seen among the party. 

It would be difficult for me to describe the intensely 
disagreeable night passed in that long-to-be-remembered 
cave. A lot of loose rocks lay about the cave, which we 
threw out, only to find a flow of mud and water. It was 
too late to look for flat rocks to pave the floor, and we 
had neglected to bring a hatchet, though I had laid one 
out, but forgot it at last; so we could cut no brush. There 
was almost a spring in the back of the cave, where the 
water leaped in through some crevice in the rock, which 
did not improve matters. 

So to the turkey we turned with one accord, to while 
away the weary hours. Notime was taken to pluck him 
of his downy coat, but, with hunting knife in hand, his 
skin was quickly peeled, and slices of beautiful white 
meat were soon broiling over the fire on the ends of 
forked sticks. He was not fat, but very tender, and with 
a flavor that his domesticated brother cannot rival. 

Little sleep was obtained by any of us that night; so we 
smoked and shifted about from place to place, as ever 
and anon a new leak in our rock roof would be discov- 
ered by a drop that would find its way down one’s neck 
or into one’s eye or ear, whereupon various ejaculations 
would be indulged in to the discredit of the said raindrop. 

The harder it rained the faster the drops fell, until 
drops grew into streams, and I do not believe there wasa 
space of two feet square that was the forty-second cousin 
to a dry spot under the sheltering spread of our rocky 
refuge. After smoking and standing about our flicker- 
ing fire, that only fat pine knots a alive, until tired 
out nature demanded repose, first Dick and then I coiled 
ourselves up as best we could on top of our corn bags— 
the bags still being full of corn on the cob—and attempted 
to catch a little sleep. Our example was soon followed 
by Calvin and Rex; but little sleep did any of us get; and 
to make matters worse, our fire almost extinguished and 
the supply of pine knots exhausted, we were compelled 
to sally forth into the darkness and literally feel for wood 
of whatever kind we might stumble on, for it was useless 
to try to see. 

Finally the dreary night succumbed to the approach of 
day, and by the time we had gotten our breakfast the 
creek had risen until it threatened an inundation of our 
camp, and a small stream had already found its way 
completely around our fire, cutting us off from it. 

About noon English came in, having noticed where we 
had turned out of the road, and thinking that we had 
taken to the cave. That night we all got in to camp 
early enough to floor the camp with rock, which raised 
us out of the mud, and with our hunting knives we cut a 
lot of pine bushes, which, when laid on the rocks and 
covered with blankets, made our condition slightly better 
than on the preceding night, 

The next day, Thursday, the elements still unsettled 
and very threatening, we pulled out for Rex’s home, and 
glad enough were we to get under the shelter of bis 
hospitable roof. 

On Friday Dick and I, being thoroughly disgusted with 
the continuance of bad weather, would have gone home, 
but could not cross the river, which had risen again. 
Dick accompanied Rex to the post office, eight miles 
away; and taking my rifle I turned my face down Cow 
Creek. I went to the river, four miles, and on my return 
ran on to what appeared very much like preparations for 
a ‘‘wild-cat,” commonly known as a still. There was no 
one in sight, but I made the rocks rattle from under my 
heels as I rapidly left that vicinity in the rear. My laced 
boots and hunting coat were not calculated to make a 
favorable impression on the mind of the native, who at 
all times in such places regards any unusual style of dress 
as denoting an U.S. M. 

About 10 o’clock Saturday morning, with provisions, 
feed, blankets and a wagon sheet for a tent on the wagon, 
we started on hunt No. 2. Rex drove and I sat beside 
him, while English and Calvin B. lay about on the soft- 
est spots they could find among the dunnage. We 
pitched upon a pretty camping place, on a haw branch, 
and as soon as we had gotten in shape, all struck out in 
different directions and returned about sunset empty 
handed, 

Captain Perringer, a friend of Rex's, passed by, and 
told some of the boys who had gotten in ahead of me that 
there was a deer hanging in a tree about three miles 
back along the roadside, with a blouse over it, and that 
he had never thought until past it some distance that the 
blouse over it meant for him to bring it on to camp, and 
that he ‘reckoned that Rex had killed it.” 

We had seen Perringer at Allison's Mill, and of course 
Rex calculated upon him bringing the venison to camp, 
as he had a wagon and lived but a short distance bevond 
where we were located. It was getting dark, but Eng- 
lish and Cap mounted a couple of horses, and in a gallop 
that assured a speedy return, started fur the deer. 

Not long after they had left Rex came in and we heard 
just how it was. He had killed a deer soon after leaving 
us and carried it out to the road, hanging it in a tree and 
putting his jacket or blouse over it for the express pur- 
pose of attracting Capt. Perringer’s attention. He had 
not gone far from where he killed his first deer, when he 
saw a drove of them and killed another, and after a long 
chase killed still another, making three deer during the 
afternoon, a much better outlook than on our first hunt. 

There was another member of our party I have not 
mentioned, and a most useful little fellow to his master 
anda great favorite tousall. Raleigh was a fat, good- 
natured and good-looking cur dog, and he never failed in 
tracking a deer if the scent was anything like fresh, trot- 
ting or walking just ahead of Rex, adjusting his pace to 
that of his master. 

On this occasion we did not rely on any more rock 
caves, but stretched the wagon cover over some poles, 
and this afforded usa very fair shelter. Each night a 
big log was cut and rolled in front of our tent, against 
which a good fire was kept going, replenished from time 
to time with pine knots. 

Next day being Sunday we took a stroll for our health 
—just to keep in training—and being afraid to leave our 
guns in camp took them with us. 

When I got back, about noon, there was a fine fresh 
saddle of venison hanging in a tree, and a large set of 
horns just under it. 

‘‘Halloo!” says Cap asI came up, “‘ain’t that a buster? 
Dick killed him, and that makes one the start of you.” 
And poor, unsophisticated I smiled faintly, and with the 
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remark that ‘‘by the godsof war, he’s a fine one!” dropped 
down on aconvenient log and began to moralize why some 
people would break the Sabbath! I noticed that Dick 
didn’t appear to be as highly elated as I expected’ he 
would be after committing such a deed, but I'll own up 
that I was gulled, and what is more, they kept it up on 
me for a couple of days, and then fearing that I might 
walk myself so death to get even, quietly told me that it 
was not Dick who had killed the deer. I had my revenge. 

On Monday it was Cap’s luck to bring in a little horny 
fellow, his first deer. and he was not a little proud and 
preaily elated. Calvin also brought in a nice buck, and 

eft another hanging in a tree across Robinson’s fork. 

The next day Rex, Dick, Cap and I decided to ride over 
the line into the Nation toa section of country that we 
had hunted over earlier in the season. We breasted the 
woods to Ash Creek, jumping several deer, but not get- 
ting ashot. Here we left our horses, and two of us on 
each side of the creek commenced our hunt. I had not 
gone far when a doe jumped from a clump of bushes, not 
thirty steps ahead, but owing to the dense undergrowth— 
an old “hurricane”—I did not have an opportunity toshoot. 
She did not go more than 150yds. before she stopped, and 
I slipped into a hollow and began a stalk, but she did not 

wait for me, and when I came to where I ought to have 
seen her she was not in sight. 

A little while previous to this I had heard two shots 
across the creek and below me. and IT had not gone 50yds. 
from where I left off my stalk when I caught sight of 
a yearling buck and doe coming up a gulch to my right 
and nearly toward me, evidently frightened from the 
rifle reports below. I tried to stop them when they got 
abreast of me, but without success, as they did not ap- 
pear to care for a “‘blate,” so drawing for the buck I 
fired, and apparently without effect, for they whirled 
away from me, then into a little ravine and down the 
mountain side, but they did not get out of sight until I 
had pumped four more balls after them. The boys, 
speaking of it afterward, said that it sounded like a 
considerable skirmish, and as I put in the shots while the 
deer were traversing only about 50yds., I guess the boys 
were about right. However, I found considerable blood 
and followed it some distance, but finally lost all track 
and gave it up. Now, Iam confident that had Rex and 
his dog been at hand I'd have gotten my game. Nothing 
is more discouraging to me than to wound anything and 
then lose it. I’d rather it were a clear miss. 

I went on down the creek about half a mile and then 
turned back, as it was agreed, before we left our horses, 
to be back by 1 o’clock. I found Cap busily employed 
eating hickory nuts, and immediately joined him. It 
may not be believed, but I have seen, and have in my 
house now, hickory nuts as large as English walnuts 
from this part of Arkansas. Dick and Rex soon joined 
us, and we saddled and breasted back to the river, as we 
had come, empty-handed. 

Rex had fired the shots I had heard at a long distance, 
but without result. Cap had fired once, and Dick saw 
some turkeys. At the crossing of Robinson’s Fork we 
found the deer that Calvin had hung in a tree the day 
before, and another that he had killed since we passed 
there this morning, so we loaded the venison on our 
horses and were soon in camp. By this time we had 
eight deer strung up, and they made a very pretty ap- 
pearance. I have not spoken of the delicious venison 
that we enjoyed; plump back strap and tenderloin, split 
in two and broiled on the end of a forked stick over glow- 
ing coals, and when nearly done a slice of fat pork al- 
lowed to melt and drip over it; or fat ribs stewed thor- 
oughly! And for bread we had meal and water anda 
little salt mixed together and baked in an old-fashioned 
bake oven; this, with sorghum and coffee, constituted our 
diet, and we all enjoyed it thoroughly, judging from the 
amount of meat and pones of bread that disappeared 
thrice a day. 

On Wednesday we hunted about camp in all directions, 
Cap being the only lucky man, however, and brought in 
another young buck. . 

Next morning we held a council of war, and it was 
agreed to strike camp and pull out for home. Horses 
were saddled and harnessed, wagon loaded with our veni- 
son and camp equipage, and in a short time we were 
moving, some breasting to the right and some to the left. 
I was the first one to get to the ford on Rolling Fork, 
next came the wagon, and after a wait of fifteen min- 
utes Calvin came along with a young buck that he had 
killed a couple of miles back. 

We wai some time for the others and started on. 
We all got together again at Allison’s Mill, and as Dick 
came up to the wagon [ poiuted to the fresh-killed deer, 
and said, ‘‘Well, Dick, I got one. Did you see the pile of 
stones I put around his blood at the ford?” And I had 
my revenge when I saw that he had swallowed the bait. 

In an hour from here we were at Rex’s home, and as 
soon as dinner was over Dick and I mounted and rode 
home. And so ended as pleasant a hunt as I was ever 
on. Rex had wanted a thousand pounds of venison, and 
it was secured. ANTIMONY. 


ANTIMONY CrtTy, Ark. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


.\ A LEM, Mass., Aug. 13.—The Mes week has shown up 
some birds about here, and at Ipswich and Plum 
Island. One man got sixteen summers at Mill Pond 
Branch, Salem, a few daysago. A Peabody man got four 
uplands in Poor Farm pasture, Ipswich, a week ago. 
They have been heard but not seen at Plum Island until 
esterday, when I saw fourteen. One or two jack curlew 
ce been seen. Small birds have been fairly plenty, 
though rather scarce just now. I mean peeps and 
ringnecks, A few sanderling (C. arenaria) or white 
birds are along; also a few beetleheads (S. helvitica). 
No terns around just now. Some coots are beginning to 
come along, and black ducks (A. obsevra) are moving 
about. The marshes are in excellent order for birds, and 
though mosquitoes and midgets are troublesome at times, 
yet the greenhead flies are unusually scarce. For full ex- 
planation of my local names brother gunners can refer 
with both profit and pleasure to Gurdon Trumbull’s book. 
It is a regular dictionary of bird lore. A. YS. 











CONNECTICUT.—Thomaston, Aug. 15.—There are good 
prospects for ruffed grouse in this vicinity. with some 
quail.—E. M. C. 
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IN THE WOODS. 


ee prostration did you say, my friend? Well, 
A. there is one sovereign cure for that deplorable con- 
dition. If you will buckle on a pack, shoulder a gun 
and ‘“‘take to the woods” its a dead certainty you will 
tramp off your nervousness and give your poor brain a 
chance of life. It was late in October when the writer 
finally gave up “‘trying to make arrangements,” and sim- 

ly turned his back on the office. and took passage over 


oston and Maine with his pack, rifle and odd traps com- 


eae y telescoped for transportation to the Kohog’s happy 
n 


unting grounds along the Magalloway River and the 
vicinity of Umbagog Lake. 

On our trips the past three years we had entered the 
woods by the buckboard route, but this season it was de- 
cided to return to first principles. Accordingly we hunt- 
ed up a staunch canoe and made necessary preparations. 
Next day was Sunday and the loggers who lounged 
around promiscuously eyed our traps and queried as to 
destination. ‘Up river. did you say? But you can’t do 
it, it’s all frozen up.” To tell the truth the air was frosty 
next morning as we turned out. There were our log- 
ging friends and they greeted us with, ‘‘Well, what are 
= going to do about it?” For answer we loaded up and 
oreaking the ice, launched the canoe. Of course it was 
slow work until we got out into the middle of the stream, 
but we chopped the ice with our heavy paddles and 
finally got under headway with Baker the guide in the 
stern and Bill at the prow. 

That first night we were pretty tired as we drew up to 
camp and Baker suggested we sup off of ‘‘logger’s 
chuck.” This was.a sandwich made of raw salt pork 
laid between two slices of bread, and the first sample 
was not eaten with that relish which came from late ex- 
perience. 

We had found ice most of the way up river, but by 
selecting the thinner places had no serious trouble. 
We finally drew up on the banks of Upper Metallic 
Pond, some 25 miles from the upper settlement (Wilson’s 
Mills). We struck a deserted logger’s camp—small, but 
in pretty fair condition, except from the dirt. A bunk 
in one corner made good quarters fox a bed. There was 
a small stove in the center, and a table at one side. Being 
tired, we stuffed the stove with wood and wrapping our 
blankets about us turned in at ten and lay there for a 
while taking in the situation and admiring the rays of 
— moonlight which stole in through the cracks in the 
roof. 


The following morning Bill crawled from between his 
blankets and found the water in the stove kettle frozen 
and the mercury indicating 10° above zero. However, a 
rousing fire soon thawed both men and kettle, and after 
breakfast we set about ‘‘cleaning the crib,” as Baker ex- 
pressed it, and by 11 o’clock wrought quite a change. 
And no sooner were we tolerably settled than in walked 
a grizzly-looking trapper. A more surprised customer 
you never saw. ‘‘Where did you come from?” he in- 
quired. Even while he stood looking around the door 
opened again and in came his young partner. When he 
saw us his eyes stuck out like pot hooks and he asked 
‘‘where from?” Being answered from the settlement his 
exclamation was, ‘“‘By the gol dingers, thought the river 
was frozen so no one could get up.” 

We told them in a quiet way that for the past ten years 
we had made our annual visit§ as planned beforehand 
and that a trifle like a little ice would not deter us this 
time. They sat down, and after a little lunch began 
gathering what they could find of that which afterward 

roved to be their property—much to our surprise. 

aker was forced to slip off a pair of moccasins he had 
grappled on to, and a pair of mittens mysteriously came 
to light after they had hinted what they were hunting 
for. 


We brought from our boxes left by the river bank 
provisions and supplies for immediate wants and in the 
afternoon took a tramp in the woods. Returning about 
five we fired up again, and between us managed a bill of 
fare fit for Young’s or Delmonico’s: broiled partridges, 
baked potatoes, griddie cakes, hard bread with quince 
preserves, with cocoa. 

We spent full two hours at the table, and then without 
ceremony Bill rolled over into the bunk and was soon 
asleep. Baker washed the dishes and then sat up till ten 
to smoke. 

One morning Billcalled Baker’s attention to something 
he felt crawling down his back. A ‘‘long back” or ‘‘gray 
backs,” as the boys called them in ’63 and ’64. Baker 
thought them not worth while noticing as he had felt 
a number of them moving him about and thought they 
helped keep the blood circulating. 

As usual the writer was anxious to visit the old familiar 
places, and Lincoln Pond was one of the most interest- 
ing. We had visited it many times, but last season the 
lumbermen had made havoc with the forest for a mile or 
more back from the river, so that it was impossible to 
follow the old trail. Consequently the compass was 
brought into use, and after one or two unsuccessful at- 
tempts we reached the pond. It was frozen all along the 
shore, but dragging our old birch canoe from its place of 
concealment we broke the ice and soon had our craft 
afloat. Before getting off, however, it was necessary to 
build a fire and heat some pitch to caulk up several cracks 
in the old birch. We had a grand paddle over this clear 
sheet of water, and although it was a cold November day, 
with occasional snow squalls, we enjoyed it much. The 
lumbermen have not as yet cut any of the forest above 
the pond, and it is a wild, beautiful spot. 

Drawing the canoe ashore and placing it under cover, 
probably not to be used until another season, we shoul- 
dered our packs, and with a few partridges picked up by the 
way, struck out for camp. ‘‘What’s this?’ said Baker, 
as he opened the door and sighted on the table a half loaf 
of bread and some pork. ‘‘Some one’s been here. Yes, 
and by the looks of that jar helped themselves to pre- 
serves.” We were glad our visitors had found somethin 
to their liking, and they thoughtfully left the pork ou 
bread in exchange. 

It is an unwritten law in the woods that a man shall, 
when hungry, help himself to whatever he can grapple 
on to, and leave his acknowledgment in the shape of a 
note of thanks or money, or he may leave other grub in 
place of what he takes. 

One oreming, S we were sitting incamp we heard some 
animals prowling around, crunching the bones left from 
our game supper. ‘A skunk,” said Baker, and proposed 
that we capture it, as to his mind they were fine eating 



















when properly cooked. Taking down his Winchester, 
Bill made ready to shoot the instant Baker opened the 
door. Drawing bead by light of bright moon the Winches- 
ter cracked and Baker banged the door. We decided to 
wait till morning before inspecting. In the morning we 
found the upper part of his neck shot off, allowing him 
no time to fire his salute. Baker out with his hunting 
knife and gave an exhaustive lecture on the principles of 
dressing such an animal. After careful inspection it was 
pronounced ready for the baking pan. ‘‘You will per- 
ceive, Mr. Kohog, there is no odor, and do you mind how 
plump he is. Now brace up the fire, Bill, and I'll clap 
him in.” It was not long before the stove glowed with 
almost white heat, and with it came a gentle perfume 
from the oven, sufficient to paralyze the fireman and 
thick enough to cut in sizes to suit. We both made 
tracks for the outside. Still Baker insisted it must be 
imagination, as he had been very careful in dissecting, 
but he evidently had made some slight mistake. 

The fireman was ordered in to replenish the fire, and he 
did not hang around, but made a bolt for the outside, 
concluding the blue canopy of heaven would furnish him 
shelter that night. Finally the oven was opened by 
Baker. He drew back, but renewed the attack, and was 
victorious in getting the savory morsel to the table. But 
to eat it was another thing. Poking it over he dug out a 
choice piece, which he tasted, and pronounced good—for 
skunk. Bill declares the piece he was inveigled into tast- 
ing still lingers in his mouth; but he consoied Baker by 
saying it was doubtless a good thing for us, as it would 
surely keep out the moths, To cover up the fact of our 
having roasted the beast, a thorough airing of camp was 
necessary. If any woodsman should want to make use of 
that fry-pan before spring, it would be as well not to 
sniff it too closely. We both took a solemn oath on the 
pork barrel that mum should be the word. 

We spent a week or more in the camp and vicinity, 
living well and having a royal good time. Meantime the 
river kept closing up more than ever with ice. One 
morning a council was held with the conclusion that we 
should be obliged to reach the settlements through the 
woods. Next day all our traps were overhauled and 
repacked, with only a pair of blankets apiece and guns 
and ammunition left out. We then took the boxes to 
high ground, and, placing them snugly, put the canoe 
over them bottom up, and calculated they would be safe 
from rise of water in case they remained until spring. 

That last night in camp we had an unusual layout, and 
kept up the festivities until the chilly air of midnight 
drove us between the blankets. We were astir betimes 
in the morning, and after a hearty breakfast set forth 
with our faces to the settlements, twenty-five miles away. 
We made good progress along the tote road until about 
noon, when the way became difficult on account of wind- 
falls and brush. In trying for a short cut through the 
swamps we found ourselves lost, but by night time we 
struck the river again, and judged by the lay of the land 
that we had made but half the distance. 

Fortunately Baker discovered an old log camp. The 
roof was nearly gone and it was decidedly airy, but we 
patched up one end, and building a fire on the floor, made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. We managed to get 
a few cat-naps early in the night, but at midnight gave it 
up and spent the remainder of the night bracing up the 
fire. In the morning we lunched off a sandwich of pork 
and wheels (large crackers) with hot tea. We had no 
difficulty in crossing the river, as during the night it had 
frozen solid. We decided to travel by compass and struck 
out over the mountains, determined to reach the settle- 
ments that night. We trampedintoour old friend Clark’s 
just as the sun went down, and throwing off our packs 
were satisfied to sit down and rest, watching the prepa- 
rations of the cook with a good deal of interest. 

‘‘Come, boys, sit down to supper,” was a call responded 
to with alacrity. The cook watched us, and as it became 
evident we were going to make a clean sweep, hurried 
off to the pantry and soon returned with generous slabs 
of beef, which were soon sputtering on the hot griddle. 
“Guess you boys have not had much toeat in the woods,” 
said the cook. 

After that hearty supper we were glad to turn in for 
the night, but on the succeeding morning were as good 
as new. Baker went out for a still-hunt of a few days, 
but after a rest and a short visit with friend Clark, who 
is a genial, big-hearted Yankee, the scribe struck out for 
home. Curedof nervousness, did youask? Well, rather, 
my friend. Kouo@ BILL. 


RIFLE LOADING FOR SMALL GAME.—New York, Aug. 
16.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have been experiment- 
ing recently with ‘‘gallery cartridges” for my Winchester 
rifle .40-60. Iuse the regular shell, loaded with 6grs. of 
powder and a round ball; and at short range, say from 50 
to 150ft., the result is excellent. My object was to obtain 
a cartridge to kill small game with while off on my 
hunting trips. The regular charge makes a heavy report, 
which disturbs large game, besides tears small game all 
to pieces. The above named cartridge makes but a 
triffing report, and while it has sufficient penetration to 
kill grouse, squirrels, etc., it does not tear them. The 
cartridges cannot be used in the magazine, but they can 
be slipped into the barrel and unloaded without disturb- 
ing the regular shells in the magazine. These shells 
were loaded for me by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
of Bridgeport, Conn.—WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 





ASHBURNHAM, Mass.—The prospect is for the best par- 
tridge (ruffed grouse) a fall we have had for 
years in this section.—H. C. N. 





This has been a good season for bears in Maine. A Lewis- 
ton furrier says that he has already bought fifty-five skins, 
and thinks the crop will beat last year’s, which was 344 pelts. 


A remarkably attractive lobster was caught at Norwich a 
few days ago. Its upper parts were of the delicate tinge of 
old-fashioned blue catak, and beneath the color was a beauti- 
ful bluish white. 

A Harvard professor, who is passing the summer on 
Canobie Lake, v H., has a cottege built on a raft made of 
fifty-three empty oil casks, and the dwelling is towed about 
the lake whenever the owner wants a change of air and 
scenery. 


Tourists seeking rest and recreation during the hot summer 
months can obtain valuable information from the illustrated guide 
books entitled ‘A Summer Jaunt” and “Summer of 1888” issued by 
the Wisconsin Central Line. These books are descriptive of the sum- 
mer resorts in Wisconsin and Minnesota, reached by the Wisconsin 
Central Line, and will be sent free to any address upon applica- 
tion to JAMES BARKER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Milwaukee Wis.—Adv. 


Sea and River Lishing. 


Angling Talks. By George Dawson. Price 50 cents. Fly- 
Rods und Fly-Tackle. By H. P. Wells. Price $2.50. Fly- 
Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. By J. H. Keene. 
Price $1.50. American Angler’s Book. By Thad. Norris. 
Price $5.50. 


A NIGHT WITH A BONE SHARK. 


GAN FRANCISCO, California.—The delightful sum- 
mer and winter resort Santa Cruz is beautifully 
located on the north side of Monterey Bay, sixty miles 
due south of San Francisco. Its surroundings in every 
way are delightful and pleasurable. It hasa magnificent 
beach for bathing, fine sheltered waters for sailing and 
boating. Is surrounded with the richest of soil, extensive, 
most productive and ee orchards and vineyards, 
has extensive and well kept hotels and boarding houses, 
beautiful residences with fine gardens where the finest 
flowers are in continuous bloom. The mountains of the 
Coast Range, immediately back of it, have the richest 
soil of any mountains in the world, grand scenery, and 
on them in many places can be found primeval groves of 
giant redwoods (Sequoia sem irens), the most valuable 
and noblest tree in the world, except its half brother the 
iant redwood or big tree (Sequoia gigantea) of the 
ierras. In these mountains back of the city there are 
rich sheltered valleys, where one can mature every fruit, 
and bloom in its richest magnificence, every flower, and 
grow every shrub of the temperate and semi-tropical 
world, or to cut the matter short, Santa Cruz is a ‘‘good 
place to be at” (as the Southerners say) at any time of 
ear. 
7 The waters of Monterey Bay and the Pacific Ocean 
thereabout are wonderfully prolific in fish. In the ba 
‘in ye olden time” the California hump-backed whale 
and other monster cetaceans, the lively and dangerous 
devil fish of the whaleman, used to congregate in vast 
schools in winter to bring forth their young, and many a 
whale boat has been smashed and brave whale man 
found a damp grave in their pursuit. This whale, the 
hump-backed whale (Megoptera versabilis), is peculiar to 
this coast, and is still captured to a considerable extent 
from off shore. I visited several stations where they are 
hauled ashore and their oily jacket stripped from them. 
The largest, tiercest whale in the world, the sulphur bot- 
tom (Sibbaldus sulfureus), is also found on this coast. 
This is the veritable monarch of the ocean, so fierce and 
strong are they that the best equipped whaling vessels 
seldom molest them. 

I had always been noted for having quite a large bump 
of curiosity. I had long wished to see a living whale 
sporting in the — deep. A few days ago I was called 
to Santa Cruz on business. On arrival there I found I 
should have to remain two or three days, so I, as usual 
when on the coast, went nosing around the shore. Meet- 
ing an acquaintance at the wharf I made known to him 
my great desire to go out with a party of honest fisher- 
men. He being well acquainted there at once introduced 
me to the skipper of a fishing smack, who, he said, would 
“treat me white.” The captain said, ‘I am going to start 
out at 2 o’clock this afternoon to lay my seine.” I asked 
him what it would cost to go along. ‘Nothing, sir, we 
are in want of more ballast and irrigating facilities.” So 
I laid in a quart of ‘‘mountain dew” and concluded to 
ship with the captain as ballast in the good smack Emma. 
At the appointed hour I was on hand. Our rig consisted 
of the smack, a lively trim two-master, a fine netted gill- 
net 500 fathoms or 3,000ft. long and 30ft. deep, a whale 
boat in tow and a smaller rowboat across the Emma 
amidships, with five men and myself as ballast. The 
plan was to run out about twelve miles, lay out the seine 
and let it drift with the current until morning, for the 
purpose of "= small surface fish, such as herring, 
smelt, etc. e ran out with a brisk quartering breeze 
over the great round swells of the grand old Pacific, 
which was most delightful. In a couple of hours and by 
making one tack we reached the fishing ground. The 
great seine, which was neatly folded up in the whale 
boat, had the line to one of its ends made fast on board 
the Emma, and her sails were so set that she would draw 
slowly to the northeast. while two pair of strong arms 
rowed the whale boat to the southwest, with a man on 
each side of the great bulk of the seine to run it out 
properly. Soon its 3,000ft. were stretched on the water 
to drift with the tide and current. The current on this 
coast is to the south. When the seine was laid the rope 
to its northeast end was taken aboard the whale boat and 
two men took their place at the oars and rowed gently 
against the current, just enough to keep the seine 
stretched. A large float having been attached to the 
other end of the seine the small boat from the Emma was 
fastened to the whale boat. ‘The last supply of my irri- 
gating material was used up, and the captain and the boy 
with the Emma started back to port, leaving me in com- 

any of four swarthy fellows afloat on the vast and rest- 
ess ocean. The evening was beautiful, the roll of the 
great round waves was regular and soft, with every sixth 
or seventh one much larger than its fellows—a regular 
pulsation eternally rolling. 

It was just cold enough for a man with warm blood 
coursing in his veins to be comfortable with his ordinary 
winter clothing, and when the sun sank below the hori- 
zon one would need a good overcoat when resting; and 
this temperature is about the same the year around on 
this coast. The temperature is held steady by the great 
mass of water, which is of the same or nearly the same 
temperature the year around, and is never swept by 
hot nor cold currents of air. The general trend of the 
wind throughout the year is from points west to north- 
west. This wind having a sweep of thousands of miles 
over this warm water, its under stratum at least absorbs 
its temperature, and so it blows day after day; cool in 
summer, warm in winter. It was the intention to leave 
the seine out until the next morning, when the Emma 
was to return, and if the catch was sufficient to take out . 
the fish, if not to let it drift until the next morning; and 
so on, taking out the fish every other day, until the seine 
drifted in too near shore. 

The four men left with the seine were not at first sight 
prepossessing, but the captain and my friend had told me 
they were good, reliable fellows, and honest as honesty 
goes among fishermen. Miguel, the mate left in charge, 
was a low, heavy-set man, of great strength and activity, 
part Portuguese, part Indian, the other part white man, 
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about forty years of age, with small jet black eyes, quiet, 
soft spoken, and mild until excited. Jose, asmall, active 
sailor, but of low intelli- 
gence. The other two, Bill and Jack, were of slightly 
mixed race, lively young fellows of about twenty years. 
Their duties were: Two at the oars for two hours at a 
time to a the seine stretched; the third at the tiller, 

arp lookout over the southwest waters, and 
one to see that all was right and to notice the approach of 
any whales, porpoises, or other large sea mammals, and 
sharks. If such were seen approaching, it was the duty 
of the fourth man to take the smallboat and try and turn 


man, about. thirty-five, a 


keeping as 


them from the seine; otherwise he rested or slept. 


The evening wore on with no excitement nor life in 
sight, except now and then a school of porpoises passin g 
up inside toward the shore, until just at dusk, when a 
wane spouted four times tothe southwest, threw his 
flukes in the air and disappeared. As they stay under 
the water from thirty to sixty minutes before coming up 
to breathe again we heard no more of him. I sat in the 
peak of the boat after dark enjoying it greatly. The 
moon in its first quarter hung brightly in the western 
sky, its bright gleam on the waves stretching for leagues 
to a point beneath. The points of the bright lights of the 
city of Santa Cruz twinkled at the eastward and the 
great dark billows of the Coast Range loomed behind 
them. Sixty miles to the northward the hundreds of 
electric lights of the city of San Francisco changed the 
dark gray-blue clouds to a fleecy whiteness, The waters 
around us was filled with tensof thousands of phosphor- 
escent lights flashing in every direction. Every one of 
the millions of life in the great deep left this fleeting 

uickly vanishing trail of pale firelight behind it. Away 
dou in the inky depth the denizens of the deep ovale 
blue 


followed in their motions and dartings by a pale 


stream of bluish light. We were indeed afloat and alone 
on the restless bosom of the mightiest of oceans, #mere 
speck on its vastness. What if a sudden fierce storm 
should arise, what would become of us in our frail open 
boat? All of us knew that this part of the great Pacific 
brews no such storms, besides we knew that if the wind 
should come on to ‘‘blow great guns” our watchful skipper 


would soon be out with the Emma and rescue us. 


Sitting thus dreaming and building air castles, think- 
ing of the fierce and murderous and most dangerous war 
waged on the humpbacks and California gray whales 
twenty-five or thirty years ago by man, when oil was oil, 
in the lovely bay before us, of the myriads of mighty 
mammals that once thronged this coast before the whale- 


men with harpoon and bomb gun and lance came and well 


nigh exterminated them, when the humpback and the 
great sulphur bottom could seek shelter in the bays and 
estuaries of this coast and bring forth and suckle their 


young undisturbed. 


Time wore on. About midnight the thing became 


monotonous, and I had begun to think of snuggling 
down and taking a nap. Jack and Bill were at the oars, 
quietly pulling; Jose sat against the side of the boat 
soundly sleeping; Miguel had been standing stolidly in 
the stern of the boat for a long time, his keen black eyes 
wandering restlessly along the pale blue light caused by 
the seine in the water. The boys chatted away about 
their girls and other subjects. The rope from the end 
of the seine had been fastened to the end of the boat. 
All at once the boat gave a long and sudden lurch back- 
ward with such force as to leave the oarsmen in a heap 
at the bottom of the boat, with the bulky form of Miguel 
on top of them. Luckily for myself I had a short time 
before sat down in the boat with my back to the wind, 
or I probably would have been compelled to wade ashore. 
Miguel sprang up as quick as a flash and yelled, ‘‘To 
your oars, boys; there is a whale right ahead of us—look 
out for his flukes,” but he had hardly got the words out 
of his mouth when the boat gave another surge and 
down he went again, and directly after there was a fear- 
ful splashing in the water away off toward the southern 
end of the seine. The boat gave surge after surge, and 
it was not possible for one to stay on his feet without 
something to hold to. In the first tumble one of the oars 
was lost and was floating away. The whale boat was 
liable at any moment to crush the small boat. Miguel, 
though usually cool and collected, a life-long fisherman, 
seemed for a time to entirely lose his head. He could in 
no way understand the state of —— The boat kept 
on surging. At last it dawned on his mind that some 

reat fish or whale had become entangled in the seine. 

radually he collected his scattered senses into his 
noddle—the oar must be regained and the small boat 
cared for. He ordered Jose to get into the small boat 
and go after the oar, but he did not respond. This 
called our attention to him, and we saw he was sitting 
in the bottom of the boat, hanging on with both hands, 
prostrated with fright. Miguel could not move him by 
commands or threats, so he ordered Jack to perform the 
task, which he reluctantly did. He was gone some time 
and at last returned with the oar. 

In the meantime the surgings continued and the furi- 
ous splashings grew somewhat nearer. All at once the 
line was drawn very taut and the stern of the boat was 
drawn down so as to nearly take water, and the first 
wave caused us to ship considerable water—the next 
one would have sunk us. We all rushed to the bow of 
the boat, but before she had shipped the next wave the 
line slackened and we were for the time safe. Then all 
was quiet for a time, but soon the splashings commenced 
again still nearer. After a time, again the line draw 
down the stern of the whale boat, but this time we were 
all ready to jump into the small boat. After shipping a 
part of two waves the line eased up and she was bailed 
out. The same thing was kept up Por a long time, the 
splashing constantly nearing us. 

Jose pitifully begged Miguel to cut the line and get 
away out of danger, and Jack and Bill at times added 
their voices to the prayer, but Miguel’s natural courage 
had come back tohim. His all in this world was repre- 
sented by a share or two in the Emma and the seine; 
and he determined not to let go until forced to. All was 
dark except our dim light on the mast. At last Miguel 
determined to take the small boat and go down the seine 
and see what was the matter. We all joined in begging 
him not to do this, he showed his determination b 
roughly ordering Jack and Jose to take the oars and Bi 
the rudder. They saw there was no use urging him fur- 
ther, sohe grimly dropped into the little boat and sculled 
away. Before starting he lengthened out the line at- 
tached to theseine as much as he could and gave it two 
turns around the mast, crossed the end over the line and 
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gave it to me to hold, with strict orders not to let go un- | of the oldest forms of fishes, that ner were fearfully de- 


ess I was certain the boat would go down, if I did not structive to all forms of ocean life, that they could 
let go. He stayed by us for some time until the stern | handle and were very dangerous to human beings if in 
was drawn down about as before and then started. He/| the water. Also that they are cartilagenous fishes or 
assured us he would be very careful. The fearful splash- without bones. Ah,I have it! I have a friend who was 
ings and thrashings were still nearing us, and he did not | for thirty years a whaleman and an observing man, pos- 
have far to go. He soon came back with a puzzled look. | sibly he will know what a bone shark is. He does; well 
He said, “I could not see much, but it is certain that | what is it? “Why a bone shark.” That settled it. I 
some great fish has tangled itself up in the seine. It | asked him how large a bone shark he had ever seen, its 
seems tvo small and lively for a whale and too large for | color, etc. ‘I have seen them 30ft. long and have seen 
a shark. It is a lively customer whatever it is.” ten barrels of oil taken from one liver. I heard of one 

And so the minutes, seeming hours, wore on. Every | taken near New Providence over 30ft. long and its liver 
half hour or so our boat’s stern would be drawn down as | made fifteen barrels of oil.” I replied that that was a 
before described, each time seeming as if an inch or two | fish story indeed, but he replied a little hotly that it was 
more or another wave would send us to the bottom. Not | true, that he personally knew some of the crew who made 
being able to swim an inch, I kept precious near to the | the capture and they were truthful men, and referred me 
small boat. At times all would be quiet for a long time. | to the papers publishing the facts. The great quantity 
Then there would be a great thrashing, snapping and of oil in the liver gave me a clew and I asked my sailor 
splashing. Then down we would go. We soon found | friend if he had ever heard of anything called a basking 
that when all was quiet the least noise would start trouble. | Shark. He answered, ‘Yes, I have heard landlubbers 
So when quiet was on, we kept quiet. Toward morning | call the bone shark basking shark or something like it.” 
we found that the commotion was only the ne of our | This led me to believe that I had struck a rich shark 
line away. At last day be to break, and as light | bonanza in my sailor friend. SoI pumped him dry, as 
began to spread over the dark waters we could see stick- | the sequel will tell. = 
ing out of the water the length of our line away a black} ‘Sure enough, on picking up the Chronicle Monday 
triangle and a great.bunch. So soon as there was light | morning I read “‘A Great Sea Monster—a great man- 
enough to see fairly plain some made a noise, and then | eating shark is now on exhibition at Central Park, 30ft. 
sromii again commenced. The triangle was thrown] long. Admission, two bits.” 
high in the air, and we saw that it was the upper flukeof}| Iat once wended my way to Central Park, and sure 
some great fish’s tail that lashed the sea into foam. | enough there I found a great red-mouthed Irishman, 
Besides its strokes in the water we could hear crash, | Under the picture of a great red-mouthed fish, from 
crash, crash, like the fall of a heavy board on a floor. | Whose glittering teeth the red oe dripped in profusion, 
After a time all disappeared beneath the water and the | yelling, ‘‘ Walk in, ladies and gintlemen, and see the 
stern of our boat was again drawn down. This time, | great man-eating shark, 30ft. long and weighing ‘liven 
when the line slackened up we were half full of water, | thousand pounds. He’s did, ladies, and he won’t bite 
and the fish that had caught us was much nearer than | you. Walk in, ladies and gintlemen. Only two bits to 
before. " the a im ee in the world.” 

It was now light enough to take in the situation. The step inside and found Miguel taking in the 
first order of Miguel coat to make fast another line to the | Shekels and Bill keeping the flies cut of the shark's 
one to the seine, so as to give us more sea room. This mouth. It was stretched on timbers on a truck and was 
was quickly done, when down she went again, this time fully 29ft. long, with his mouth stretched wide open. 
coming very near tous. This gave Miguel a hint, so he = did look rather fearful, as though he could gulp one 
ordered Bill and Jack to the oars and told them so soon Tat at one small gulp. at! ; 
as the fish went down to pull steadily away. We soon at once cornered Bill and made him give me the his- 
saw that our safety depended on this strategy, for the | tory of the struggle after I left. He said that by Friday 
fish was as likely to come up directly under us as any- | ©Vening the shark had nearly worn himself out, and in 
where, and it seemed rather more likely, and we at once | the forenoon, by the time the steamship came along, 
saw that if our boat was once hit with the tail of the | t#ey had no trouble reaving a rope through his under 
monster it would be crushed into kindling wood. As the | J@w and another around his tail and hoisting him aboard. 
morning grew into brightness the fish’s struggles for | 4S he went up he was disemboweled and his liver saved 
freedom became more furious and kept us busy to keep | °7 the Emma, from which the captain thought he would 
out of his way. We could now see that the creature had S 10 barrels of oil. Notwithstanding he seemed so near 
become entangled in the seine at or near its south end, | 444, when they began to hoist him he gave some 
and he had in some way by his struggles for freedom trouble with his struggles, and he had some motion even 
continually rolled himself up in it, and had in fact nearly | 02) Sunday morning. - * 
the whole three thousand feet wound around his body. | Returning, I went to Pd whaleman friend. “Why do 
The high gray hump we had seen in the early morning | YOU call it a bone shark?” ‘ Because they bave bone in 
was where the seine was wound over the high dorsal fin, | “heir mouths, same as the right or Greenland whale.” I 
which was over three feet high. The seine was several | COuld not understand, I had seen no bone in its mouth 


bs : h : except teeth; so I carried him up to see it and explain. 
ne iin w gh Seen "The toay foun tie He showed me that this shark had bone, whalebone, or 
belly or anal fins and the great flukes of the tail were | the great fringy process that we know as whalebone, b 
free. One of its great pectoral or forward side fins was | Which these great creatures gather the exceedingly small 
free, the other rolled tight to its body by the seine. It life that swarms in the ocean for food. This led me to 
was constantly bringing its great jaws together with a | X20w that wehad before us the great fish properly known 
crash, and so the fearful fun went on until 10 o'clock, when | 25 the basking shark (Squalus maximus or Selache max- 
the captain and the Emma came on the scene, and a| ‘4 of different authorities), and really and truly the 
madder man than our captain never made a quarterdeck | ™0st harmless and inoffensive great fish that swims the 
blue and sulphurous with oaths. To see his great new | 0Cean. It is found very rarely on every coast and on all 
seine, the first time she was ever wet, wrap round | Soundings. It has, it is true, immense strength and great 
and chewed up in sucha fashion was enough to make | *e2acity of life, brings forth its young alive, and is truly 
him mad. He was so excited that it was all we could do | One of the most strangely wonderful of living creatures, 
to keep him out of danger, but he soon cooled off and | belonging as it does to one of the most ravenous, cruel, 
took in the situation. It was decided that if we let go gluttonous families. It is slow, sluggish, inoffensive, 
fish and seine were both lost. If we hung on to it, what | 2€V&T under any circumstance trying to catch anything 
would eventually be the end? They could see no safe of any size for food. It feeds exactly as does the right or 
way by which they could approach and kill, nor had| Greenland whale, by swimming very slowly along near 
they ai hand anything to kill it with, if they could. They | the surface with its great mouth wide open, against cur- 
consulted about running down to the opposite side of the | ent and tide, collecting its minute food in its “bone. 
bay and getting a bomb gun, used there for killing whales, | When a quantity is so gathered it is swallowed. As in 
but then came the idea that if they threw a bomb into it, | the case of the whale, whatever passes into the mouth has 
the bomb would utterly destroy the seine. At last after | ‘© be swallowed, for it has no loose tongue nor other 
a long consultation it was agreed that the captain should | ™¢ans to throw it out. When full fed and in content, it 
take Miguel’s place and hang on to things, and Miguel go lies basking in the sun at the surface of the water, hence 
back with the Emma after grub, counsel and irrigation | basking shark. When disturbed by any cause it quickly 
material. sinks out of sight. A gentleman has just assured me 
I concluded to stay with the captain and see the fun, | that he saw one caught in the same way off the coast of 
and fun we did have. It was nearly one continuous the Gulf of California, by becoming entangled in a net, 
round of beac yoy ping and diving. Had the other 39ft.long. How this may happen is now easily explained. 


; fi eo 4 Id plainl h The shark is quietly feeding along, with his great white 
et ee he ee es ee ee ee mouth wide open. The fine strong twine of the gill-net 


strikes in his mouth, and when some is folded within he 
closes it, tries to swallow and pushes on; more collects 
within; his teeth all hook backward, those in his jaws 
and more particularly the longer ones in his throat. The 
seine is fast within, he has no poe way to get rid of 
it. He begins to struggle, and the more he struggles the 
more he becomes involved, and so on to the end. 
BYRNE. 




















































































































































































would have been towed where the fish willed, and drawn 
to the bottom of the sea or forced to cut the rope. As it 
was, the fish would only swim in a circle and could only 
sound or dive a certain distance. Owing to the use of 
only one fin he went down and up in the segment of a 
circle. By the time of the return of the Emma, at5 
o’clock, we could see that the fish was weakening gradu- 
ally. She brought out several old salts, learned in the 
monsters of the sea, most of them having shares in the 
rig, to consult what todo. After long deliberation it was 
concluded to hang on to the creature until the steamer 
running from here to San Diego was due up on Friday, 
this was Wednesday eve, and then, if possible, induce 
the officers to haul all on board, save the seine in 
as good shape as possible, and bring the monster fish to 
the city and place it on exhibition as a ‘“‘marine monster, 
a great man-eating shark.” A new crew was placed in 
the whale boat, with full instructions from Miguel how 
to manage things, and I took passage with the other worn 
out ancient mariners for shore. 

During the day I had carefully eyed the monster and 
concluded he was about 30ft. long. All the information 
I could get from Miguel or the captain was that it was a 
‘‘bone shark.” I came back to the city full and running 
over with shark. I fell asleep at night and an endless 
procession of great black sharks with snow white bellies 
and new moon-shaped mouths armed with row after row 
of glittering sharp teeth kept snapping me in two and 
then fiercely fighting for the pieces; and then while I 
was calmly enjoying the fun I would be snapped in two 
again, and soon. It was fun forthe sharks and somehow 
under the circumstances I enjoyed it also. 

Bone shark! What in blazes isa bone shark! I had 
read a most perfect treatise on the ancient and modern 
sharks, but not one word did it say about bone sharks. It 
said the fish of the genus Squalus were fierce, active, 
most ravenous and carnivorous fishes belonging to one 


THAT SAME OLD SUCKER FREED AGAIN.—Lancaster, 
Pa., Aug. 16.—A number of boys were swimming ina 
creek near the old Moravian town of Lititz, in thiscounty, 
a few days ago. One of them, in diving, found an old 
demijohn, which he brought ashore. rough a space 
where the wicker had been torn away the boys saw some- 
thing moving about inside the jug. They poured out the 
water, but the object being too large to come out with it, 
they broke the demijohn and found a fat and lively 
poe over a foot long. The only explanation that can 
be given for the presence of the big fish in the jug is that 
it entered when small, and enjoying the novelty of the 
retreat, remained there until it grew too large to come 
out, even if it wanted to. 


JUDGE LONGWORTH’S SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION.—Cincin- 
nati, Aug. 17.—On Saturday next Judge Longworth’s 
steam yacht C. O. proceeds up the river on a scientific 
expedition to investigate the fish fauna of the Ohio and 
its tributaries. The work will be prosecuted by Prof. 
Charles H. Gilbert, of the Cincinnati University, and Dr. 
J. H. Henshall, the well-known ichthyologist. Collec- 
tions will be made for the U. 8S. Fish Commission, Cin- 
cinnati University and the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History. The exploration is expected to yield very import- 
ant results, for which the scientific world will be indebted 
to the liberality of Judge Longworth, who will join the 
C. O. on his return from Mackinac. 
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A MICHIGAN STREAM. 


of three and one more. 


trout would be found in it if anywhere. 


roots of old stumps and trees; but nothing was there. 


gave me courage. 


float down stream, but it did not come, and I kept pullin 
until my rod was bent almost double. All this time I ha 


have better success. My largest trout weighed 14lbs. 


in Bowne. Brook TROUT. 
LOWELL, Mich,, May, 1888. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


When Mr. Boynton saw me he pulled up his horse, and 


held up to view a monster black bass of the small- 


that he named and that I knew; then he drove on, leav- 
ing behind only the image of the great fish in my mind’s 
eye. 

Proceeding up the street to verify the weight of the 
bass, I met Mr. Chas. H. Hitchcock, who asked if I had 
weighed the fish, and if not, why not. Two hours would 
take me to Green’s Bridge and back, allowing time to 
weigh the bass and get its pedigree; therefore, Mr. Hitch- 
cock and I took a car and were duly delivered at our des- 
tination. where the bass was found on exhibition and 
intact. I put the big fellow on a set of counter scales 
and he balanced 91bs.: but I found that the scales did not 
balance. Other scales were produced and tested, and at 
8ibs. 100z. the bass in the scoop balanced the scale bean. 
From nose to joining of caudal, measuring with a tape, 
following the contour of the body, the distance was 18in.; 
to fork in caudal, 244in.: to extremity of caudal, 25in. 
The girth was 18%in. 

I said to Mr. Boynton that I would like to see the fish 
opened, eviscerated and again weighed, to which he at 
once consented. I cut it open, took out the gills and vis- 
cera, and again weighed it, when the scales marked 71bs. 


missing ounce and a half of weight—for the shrinkage 


O* the 30th of April, Eugene S. and I engaged a liv- 
ery rig and started for K.’s house some 12 miles 
from Lowell. We found him at home and expecting us 
too, although it had been raining all day quite hard and a 
strong wind blowing from the east; but we had prom- 
ised K. the season before that he would find us at his 
pace the night before the first day of May, 1888, and we 

ad kept our word. K. said that some parties were net- 
ting and spearing the trout in his stream and but few 
were left; and if we got three apiece we might consider 
ourselves lucky. This was like cold water being poured 
down our backs, as we had expected fine sport if the 
weather would permit. He thought that no one but our- 
selves knew of trout being in the stream. It was a case 


In the morning we got out at o'clock. It had stopped 
raining and was very cold and the doorsteps were icy. 
K. could not go with us so early, but would join us at 10 
o’clock. Eugene and I started. We had a notion to 
drive right home, as E. had a toothache all night and 
was feeling badly: but before we got to the stream, 
which was 4 milesfrom K.’s house, the sun came out 
and we thought we would go and try our luck, and if it 
proved poor, we would drive home, and stop at Spring 
Brook, where we knew there were lots of trout, but none 
so large as those ian K.’s creek. Eugene said he was 
going to try the Cold Water River first as he believed 


I started up the creek near its mouth, and fished care- 
fully without a single rise; neither could I get sighi of a 
trout. I tried under old logs and driftwood and under 


had fished about two hours, I think, when the clouds 
broke away and the sun came out warm and the day was 
lovely. On going up stream I came to an old bridge that 
was badly demoralized. I threw in just above it, and 
was rewarded with my first trout, about 10in. long. This 


I saw up stream an eddy that whirled around the roots 
of an old stump. To this I crept carefully, and threw in. 
There was a splash and my line was carried under the 
iog. I pulled, and out came a splendid trout. He made 
a grand rush for his hiding place; snap went the single 
gut on my hook and he wasfreeagain. Tying on another 
hook, I baited it nicely, and tried him again: but he had 
got enough for one day. At the next old log I secured 
one that would weigh one pound. Then I saw where the 
banks were worn in under by the current—just the place 
to find a trout at home. I found here the mate to my 
larger one. I went up a mile or so further and only got 
one more. I turned to retrace my steps and fished back; 
but had no luck to speak of, catching only one nice trout. 
I heard voices, and Cobia through the bush saw Eugene 
and K. K. had just arrived and had caught nothing. E. 
had a nice one, too, but his tooth ached so hard he could 
not take any comfort, and we decided* to start for 
home. I said, ‘‘Let’s fish back to the mouth of the 
stream.” I started in at that place. E. took the 
road and started for the carriage, but dropped in a few 
times and caught two more trout. I came to where I 
lost my big fellow and crept up slyly. 1 threw in but 
saw no signs of a bite; and I thought I should pull my 
line out carefully and throw in a little above, and let it 


not felt a single motion on my hook, but all at once out 
tumbled a great big trout. I swung him around toward 
the bank, and a projecting limb sticking over the water 
prevented me from throwing him upon the shore, my 
rod hit against the limb and caused me to give a quick 
jerk, and away went my prize into the water again. I 
inmade a grand rush for him and went down on all fours, 
and my dog sprang into the water after him; but he was 
too quick and slippery for us and got in under the bank 
again. It just spoiled my fun to lose that trout, which 
would have weighed two or three pounds. I went on 
down stream and caught four more nice trout. I found 
I had nine and Eugene three. I found him curled up in 
the carriage. I hitched up and drove home as quick as 
possible, as Eugene was suffering with his tooth. He has 
since had it pulled, and we are going to try our luck at 
this same stream in the near future, and [ hope we shall 


Eugene’s largest weighed 1lb. I went down to Spring 
Brook one day this week and caught thirty-three; but 
they are not so large as the trout in the stream we visited 


CHIEF OF SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS. 


Last evening, as I was walking up town from the post 
oftice, I noticed a crowd of people collected on one of the 
principal streets of our village, and as I neared the 
gathering a horse and carriage issued from it, and in the 
driver I recognized Mr. L. D. Boynton of Green's Bridge. 


putting his hand under the carriage seat produced and 


mouthed species. In reply to my inquiry he said that the 
bass weighed 83lbs.,and had been weighed by people 


this summer 
some have been more fortunate and have tried. this rod. 
8oz. The gills and viscera weighed ilb. 4oz.. and the ; If so let them report for our mutual benefit. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


between the dressed and undressed fish will be seen to 
have been 1lb. 20z.—consisted of lost blood and bits of 
| intestines rubbed out when washing the abdominal 
cavity. In the stomach of the bass was a partly digested 
yellow perch which in that condition weighed about five 
ounces. I have been thus particular about the eviscera- 
tion and weighing before and after the operation, be- 
cause it has been a matter of dispute how much a big 
bass loses by dressing. I have the records of a number 
of bass dressed and undressed, and the shrinkage is less 






































































than is generally supposed. 


GLENs FALLs, N. Y., Aug. 19. A. N. CHENEY. 


LARGE MASKINONGE IN CANADA. 


The Intelligencer says: 


8 pounder. 


Smith photographed his fish this morning. 


ing the months of July and August.” 


BERKSHIRE TROUT STREAMS. 


were best. 


and iand my fish. 

From a long acquaintance with this region I can say 
there is no trouting to be found there that would war- 
rant an angler visiting that locality for sport alone. It 
is, however, a lovely country na: f well worthy a visit 
from every lover of nature who has not been there, and 
incidentally one can take a light rod and his very small- 
est and finest flies and leaders. Should then there be a 
rain to fill up the brooks, the angler may get a few 
hours of moderate sport, but he must be a skillful fly- 
caster to do it. With worms considerable more execu- 
tion can be done, and the streams are heavily overgrown 
in places. 

We had one rain while I was there, and for two after- 
noons IT had some sport while the brooks were clearing, 
catching three dozen fish running from 6in. to 9in. in 
length, a very nice fish for the pan, but scarcely of a 
size to give sport on the hook. However, their shyness 
and the care that must be used in taking them offers 
some excuse for their size. 

The bass fishing in the lakes there is not up to the 
average this year. I took two small strings with a fly 
and broke my split bamboo on a two-pounder, which 
seized the fly just as I was taking it from the water 
quickly to make a new cast. It was a great surprise to 
me and I trust also to the fish. I had the usual abominable 
time trying to make a splice stand in a split bamboo, 
which as usual was a failure. No matter how well you 
do it a splice in this kind of rod if below the tip soon be- 
comes soft and the rod fails to cast well. I consider it one 
of the greatest disadvantages connected with this species 
of rod. And in this connection how about the new steel 
rods; haven't any of our angling friends tried one yet? I 
had noger some one would report on their merits. I had 
some thoughts of trying one myself, but as I haven’t 
been able to get away and make any regular fishing trip 

i concluded to forego the luxury. Perhaps 


New Haven, Conn. PERCYVAL. 


This giant bass was caught in Long Pond (Glen Lake), 
four miles from this village, with perch bait. Long Pond, 
not unknown-to the columns of FOREST AND STREAM, has 
produced and given up more large specimens of the 
small-mouth bass than any water in the United States, 
but the very big ones show up about as often as a comet. 

Mr. Hitchcock procured of Mr. Boynton the bass with 
whose person I have been so familiar in this letter, and 
to-morrow he will send it to Mr. W. S. Banta, 33 Pine 
street, New York city, and possibly it may be seen there. 


HE Intelligencer, of Bellville, Ont., in its issue of Aug. 

16, gives an account of some remarkable maskin- 

onge fishing which we take a twofold pleasure in record- 
ing—one being the extraordinary numbers and sizes of 
the fish, and the second the correct spelling of its name. 


“The maskinonge fishing of Mosquito Bay is only begin- 
ning to blossom. Since Mr. Reid discovered the bed the 
luck has been the greatest known in northern waters. 
Yesterday afternoon Messrs. H. K. Smith and Henry 
Leavens went down in Mr. Smith’s steam launch Senga 
to try their luck. Mr. Smith had photographed Mr. D. R. 
Leavens’ catch in the morning and sallied forth full of 
hope and bright anticipations. He reached the grounds 
between four and five o'clock, and when he left had 
three maskos on board, the largest measuring 494in. long, 
2i4in. around and weighing 314lbs. When it was opened 
at Mr. Wm. Black’s fish markét this morning in the pres- 
ence of the writer, Chief Newton, Henry Leavens and 
others, a fresh pike measuring 23in. and weighing 24)bs. 
was taken fromitsmaw. Thesecond in size was taken by 
Mr. Leavens and weighed 20lbs.; the third was small, an 


‘Jos. Turley was fishing in the charmed spot yesterday 
and reports that he lost three large fish. Henry Leavens 
lost one from his hook, M. D. Ward one and D. R. 
Leavens one. A. N. Reid captured a 15-pounder and saw 
a monster strike for the spoon just as he was drawing it 
into the boat. The number and size of the fish caught 
can be vouched for, as they have all been brought to this 
city and have been seen by hundreds of people. Mr, 


“‘Mr. John G. Peck, of Ameliasburg. reports that a few 
years ago he captured two maskos in a seine, which to- 
gether weighed 104lbs., one 58 and the other 48ibs. Mr. 
Peck is in favor of the total abolition of gill nets and 
the prohibition of the use of seines on rock bottoms dur- 


was up in Berkshire county in July and took occa- 
sion to go trouting several times, more to revisit the 

old streams than in the hope of doing any execution. 
The long dry weather in June had made them very low 
and I could get a dozen or two of respectable (7 to 9in. in 
that locality) trout only by using the finest of drawn gut 
leaders and flies. I tied on No. 12 and 14 hooks with 
gossamer snells expressly for the purpose. Brown 
hackles, alders and black-gnats and coachmen at evening 


The worst of such fine tackle as this is that while one 
is compelled to use it on these educated trout, in fine 
water to make any catch, one is almost certain to lose a 
good sized fish if one has the luck as I did on one or two 
occasions to hook one, as the tackle is too fine to take 
him out bodily, and in the small streams there is abso- 
lutely no room to play him. If you try the latter plan 
he is either floundering among the stones or makes a 
dart into some hole near by and is gone. However, al- 
though I lost several fish ranning } to 1lb., and they are 
rarely taken above this weight in the small brooks of 
Berkshire, I got several in water open enough to play 


[Aue. 23, 1888, 






























































FLY-FISHING AT LAKE EDWARD. 


[ HAVE read many interesting letters in FOREST AND 

STREAM lately on the subject of Lake Edward fish- 
ing, and I will now give my experiences for the benefit 
of anglers generally. 

My brother and Tomes on the lake from July 20 till 
Aug. 1, 1888, and were during that time joined for a few 
days by our nephew Walter J. Travis, of New York. 

Many people seem to think that the trout in Lake Ed- 
ward will not take a fly, but I assure you this is a great 
mistake. It is, I think, true that they will not a 
rise very eagerly to the fly about the end of July, but 
nevertheless we had as good fly-fishing as any reasonable 
person could possibly desire on several occasions at even 
this the worst season of the vear. 

One day my brother and I landed about fifty trout (all 
with the fly) from say 4lb. to 241bs. in weight, and once 
I hooked and landed three trout at one cast (all with 
large flies of my own make) and with a 7oz. lancewood 
rod, made by T. Chubb, of Post Mills, Vt., and finished 
by myself (the most perfect rod I ever handled). 

We found the officials of the Quebec & Lake St. John 
Railway Company most obliging and courteous, and it is 
evidently their intention to do all in their power to make 
sportsmen enjoy themselves from the moment they leave 
Quebec for the north until their return; at least such 
was our experience. Mr. Rothwell, the mechanical su- 
perintendent; Mr. Walter Hoolihan, in charge of the 
supplies, &c.; Mr. J. F. Pelletier, the station agent, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgeley, proprietors of the Windsor Hotel 
at Lake Edward, did their utmost—and far more than 
they were called upon to do—to make our trip pleasant 
and satisfactory. They certainly treated us well in 
every respect. Mr. Rothwell kindly took us in his steam 
yacht Emma up the north arm of the lake, toward the 
inlet, and past what is called the ‘‘Deep Cut” on the 
railway. The scenery in this part of the lake—which is 
apparently seldom visited by sportsmen from a distance 
—is certainly grand. The hills are much higher than 
they are in the southern portion of the lake, at least they 
appear to be, perhaps from the fact that they take their 
rise more closely to the water. 

One would scarcely imagine from Lake Edward that 
there was any passage or outlet from the bay to the north. 
These passages from one bay to another are very numer- 
ous throughout Lake Edward (properly called Lac des 
Grandes Iles), and one unaccustomed to the wilds might, 
in consequence, easily lose himself, as many of the islands 
and points look exactly alike. 

We camped down the lake about nine miles from Lake 
Edward railway station, on a beautiful oper point, 
where there isa nice sandy beach for bathing and a good 
landing place for the boats. It is true that there were 
plenty of black flies, sand flies and mosquitoes, and, 
although we used strong lotions, black-fly cream, etc., we 
were not able to keep them from tormenting us. Intend- 
ing visitors should provide themselves with fine netting, 
long kid or buckskin gloves, and plenty of repellents (the 
strongest you can obtain). If you can only succeed in 
keeping free from fly bites the sport will amply repay 
you; but you must not expect to get good fishing near the 
railway station in July. You will require to go six or 
eight miles down the can. For fly-fishing try near the 
Gull rocks, about nine miles down, and you will be sure 
to meet with success with the fly if the wind and weather 
are favorable 

With regard to flies the Parmachenee-belle and claret, 
dressed on large hooks (say No. 1), and with plenty of 
body, are very taking. I also found a fly designed by 
myself especially for the lake very effective. It is made 
thus: Body, reddish brown mohair; silver twist; tail of 
golden pheasant; hackle, claret; wings, dark bronze tur- 
key, with thin strip of dyed bright yellow and purple 
feather on each side. 

The air on the lake is certainly most invigorating and 
bracing, and during the whole time we were there we did 
not find it uncomfortably warm. 

Any gentlemen who want really good trout should pay 
a visit to Lake Edward about theend of August or begin- 
ning of September, when, they say, the flies will have 
disappeared, and by which time the trout will have 
returned to the Lake Edward station end of the lake. 
Mr. Rothwell informed me that in June and September 
he and his daughter catch with fly all the trout they want 
casting from the end of his boat house, about 200yds. 
from the station. 

The largest trout I saw taken in the lake weighed 44lbs. 
It was caught with bait by Mr. Dando, of Philadelphia. 
He also caught some nice ones with the fly and trolling 
with minnows. WALTtR GREAVES, 


BELLEVILLE, Ont., Aug. 15, 


SUNAPEE LAKE, 


Editor Forest aid Stream: 

This is my sixth week at this beautiful lake, and I have 
camped on the same old ground for the past five years. 
I have camped nearly all over New England. but usually 
bring up at Sunapee when ney offers. It has 
many attractions for me, but like most places is becoming 
civilized too rapidly. 

The expectation of taking some of the ‘“‘new trout” has 
brought many here this. year; but so far as I can learn 
without any great success. Off the Hedgehog is probably 
the best trout fishing ground on the lake; there have been 
there from one to a dozen boats each day, rain or shine: 
but nearly all report ‘‘poor luck.” 

I tried it two days and a blistered nose was my only 
reward. The fishing is with minnows, in from thirty to 
ninety feet of water, some boats using two rods and even 
more to each man. A fine landlocked salmon was caught 
there a few days ago by one of the local fishermen; it 
was said to weigh i2lbs., and is, as far as I know, the 
largest ever taken in this lake. It was sold at once toa 
wandering ‘‘corn doctor” for $5, and its purchaser is 

robably posing before admiring friends as its captor. 
Bich is fishing, it is a sure way to say the least. 

I have never seen any illegal aaah any kind here; 

erhaps the Commissioners look with more care after 
Snnapee than they do after Newfound Lake. While 
camping there some years ago I found the fishing was 
not as reported in the several guide books advertising it, 
and upon inquiring the reason was informed that I was 
too early, and that fall was the fishing season for the 
natives living around the lake, when the trout were taken 
in large numbers from the beds. Newfound is a fine 
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abundant in the waters which they themselves most fre- 

uent. The class as a whole makes about one-fourth of the 
ood of the dogfish and the sheepshead—taking the latter as 

they come, half-grown and adults together—about half that 
of the cylindrical suckers—rising to sixty per cent. in the 
red horse—and a considerable ratio (fourteen to sixteen per 
cent.) of the food of the perch, the common catfishes (Amiu- 
rus and [ctalurus), the small-mouthed sunfishes, the top 
minnows, and the shiner (Notemigonus). Notwithstanding 
the abundance of the fresh-water clams or river mussels 

(Unio and Anodonta), only a single river fish is especially 
— to their destruction, viz., the white perch or sheeps- 
head; and this species derives, on the whole, a 1 r part of 
its food from univalve than from bivalve mollusks, the 
former eaten especially by half-grown specimens, and the 
latter — the chief dependence of the adults. The ability 
of the catfishes to tear the less powerful clams from their 
shells have been already mentioned. Large clams were 
eaten freely by the full-grown sheepshead—those enormous 
and powerful pharyngeal jaws with their solid pavement 
teeth are especially adapted to crushing the shells of 
mollusks—and by the bullheads (Amiurus), especially 
the marbled cat. The small and thin-shelled Spheriums 
are much more frequent objects in the food of mollusk- 
eating fishes than are the Unios. This genus alone made 
twenty-nine per cent. of the food of 107 specimens of the 
sucker family, and nineteen per cent. of that of a dozen dog- 
fishes. Among the suckers it was eaten greedily by both the 
cylindrical and the deep-bodied species, although somewhat 
more freely by the former. Even the river carp, with its 
weak pharyngeal jaws and delicate teeth, finds these suffi- 
cient to crush the shells of Spherium, and our nineteen 
specimens had obtained about orfe-fourth of their food from 
this genus. Besides the above families, smaller quantities 
of the bivalve mollusks occurred in the food of one of the 
sunfishes (Lepomis pallidus), and—doubtless by accident 
only—in the gizzard shad. The gasteropod mollusks (snails 
of various descriptions) were more abundant than bivalve 
forms in the sheepshead, sunfish and all the smaller fishes 
which feed upon Molluska, but less abundant in the suckers 
and the catfishes. In the sheepshead they made one-fifth of 
the food of the twenty-five specimens examined, but the 
greater part of these had not yet passed the insectivorous 
stage, this being much longer continued in the sheepshead 
than in many other fishes. A few of these univalve Mol- 
luska occurred inthe food of the common perch and in cer- 
tain species of sunfishes—especially the superabundant 
bream or pumpkin-seed. They made fifteen percent. of the 
food of the top minnows, and occurred in smaller quantities 
among the darters, little pickerel, the mud minnows and the 
cyprinoids. The heavier river snails, Vivapara and Me- 
lantho, were eaten especially by the cylindrical suckers and 
the catfishes. The delicate pond snails (Succinea, Lemna 
and Physa) were taken chiefly by the smaller mollusk-eating 
fishes—a few of them also by the catfishes and the suckers. 

It is from the class of insects that adult fishes derive the 
most important portion of their food; and. taken as a whole 
this class furnishes 38 per cent. of the food of all which I 
examined. The principal insectivorous fishes are the smaller 
species, whose size and food structures, when adult, unfit 
Chews for the capture of Entomostraca and yet do not bring 
them within reach of fishes or Mollusca. Some of these 
fishes have peculiar habits which render them especially de- 
pendent upon insect life—the little minnow, Phenacobius, 
for example, which, according to my studies, makes nearly 
all its food (98 per cent.) from insects found under stones in 
running water. Next are the pirate perch, Aphredoderus 
(91 per cent.), then the darters (87 per cent.), the croppies (73 
per cent.), half-grown sheepshead (71 per cent.), the shovel 
fish (59 per cent.), the chub mianow, Semotilus (56 per cent.), 
the black warrior sunfish (Chenobrytus) and the brook sil- 
versides each 54 per cent., and the rock bass and thecyprinoid 
genus Notropis each 52 per cent. 

Those which take few insects or none are mostly the mud 
feeders, and the ichthyophageous species Amia (the dogfish) 
being the only exception to this general statement. Thus 
we find insects wholly or nearly absent from the adult diet- 
ary of the burbot, the pike, the gar, the black bass, the wall- 
eyed pike, and the great river catfish, and from that of the 
hickory shad and the mud-eating minnows (the shiner, the 
fathead, etc.). It is to be remembered, however, that the 
larger fishes all go through an insectivorous stage, whether 
their food when adult be almost wholly other fishes, as with 
the gar and the pike, or mollusks, as with the sheepshead. 
The mud feeders, however, seem not to pass through this 
stage, but to adopt the limophagous habit as soon as they 
cease to depend upon Entomostraca. 

Terrestrial insects, es into the water accidentally 
or swept in by rains, are evidently diligently sought and 
largely depended upon by several species, such as the pirate 
perch, the brook minnow, the top minnows or killifishes 
(Cyprinodontide), the toothed herring and several cyprin- 
bide (Semotilus, Pimephales and Notropis). 

Among aquatic insects, minute, slender, dipterous larve 
are of remarkable importance, making, in fact, nearly one- 
twelfth of the food of all the fishes studied. They amounted 
to about one-third the food in fishes as large and important 
as the red horse and the river carp, and made nearly one- 
fourth that of fifty-one buffalo fishes. They appear further 
in considerable quantity in the food of a number of the 
minnow family (Notropis, Pimephatles, etc.), which habit- 
ually frequent the swift water of stony streams. Aquatic 
beetles and larve, notwithstanding the abundance of some 
of the forms, occurred in only insignificant ratios, but were 
taken by fifty-six specimens. The adult surface beetles, 
whose zig-zag darting swarms no one can have failed to 
notice, were not once encountered in my studies. 

The almost equally well-known slender water-skippers 
seem also completely protected by their habits and activity 
from capture by fishes, only one occurring in the food of all 
our specimens. 

It is from the order Neuroptera that fishes draw a larger 
art of their food than from any other single insect group. 
n fact nearly one-sixth of the entire amount of f con- 

sumed by all the fishes examined by me consisted of aquatic 
larve of this order, the greater part of them larve of day 
flies. These Neuroptera larve were eaten especially by the 
miller’s thumbs, the sheepshead, the white and stri bass, 
the common perch, thirteen species of the darters, both the 
black bass, seven of the sunfishes, the rock bass and the 
eroppies, the pirate perch, the brook silversides, the stickle- 
backs, the mud minnow, three top minnows, the gizzard 
shad, the toothed herring, twelve species each of the true 
minnow family and of the suckers and buffalo, five catfishes, 
the dogfish and the shovelfish—seventy species out of the 
eighty-seven which I studied. 

f the four agg se classes of the food of fishes, viz., 
fishes, mollusks, insects and Crustacea, the latter stgnd 
third in importance according to my observations, mollusks 
alone being inferior tothem. The insect larve should be 
more abundant in the food of fresh-water fishes than are 
crustaceans is a somewhat unexpected fact, but while the 
former make about 25 per cent. of the food of our entire col- 
lection, the crustaceans amount to only 14 percent. Cray- 
fishes made about a sixth of the food of the burbot, about 
a tenth that of the common perch, a fourth that of half a 
dozen gars and not far from a third that of the black bass*, 
the dogfish and our four rock. bass. Teung crayfishes ap 
peared quite frequently in some of the larger minnows 
(Semotilus and poe, and also in catfishes, especially 
the pond and river bullheads, averaging nearly 15 per cent. 
of the entire food of the two most abundant species. 


* Our specimens—especially of the small-mouthed black bass 
—were too few in number to make this average reliable. 


sheet of water, having the same general character as 
Sunapee. It should be looked after. 

I have kept the camp supplied with bass, though I have 
not taken any over two pounds. The largest were caught 
by trolling with different artificial minnows. For shore 
fishing I am using a 7oz. split bamboo, and have had good 
succe:s with various fiies. My best evening cast isa 
polka-dot (Henshall) for stretcher and a white-moth or 
stone-fly for dropper. 

Small game is quite plenty about here, an old hen part- 
ridge with her brood are always on the point near camp. 
A pair of loons have nested near here for several years, 
though they seem more shy each year. 

I receive the FOREST AND STREAM regularly, and no- 
where is it more appreciated than in camp. ‘Sam 
Lovel’s Camps” strike me in a tender spot, knowing some- 
thing of the locality of which they treat. WALTHAM. 

SUNAPEE LAKE, Aug. 8. 


BLACK Bass IN Lake Manopac.—On Monday last we 
saw eighteen fige black bass, which averaged over 3lbs. 
each, and were said to have been taken by a New York 
angler in one day from Lake Mahopac, in Putnam county, 
N. Y. The lake was stocked with these fish by Mr. E. @ 
Blackford five years ago, and if the fish really came from 
that lake the fishing must be good there. e obtained 
the information from a dealer who bought the fish, but 
he could not furnish the name of the person who caught 


them. 
SHishculture. 


FOOD OF THE FISHES OF THE. MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. ‘ 


BY PROF. 8. A. FORBES. 
[Read before the American Fisheries Society.] 
(Continued from page 63.) 
PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS OF THE FOOD. 


A® analysis of the facts made with reference to the kinds 

of fishes eating each of the principal articles in the 
dietary of the class, and showing the relative importance of 
these elements in the food of the various species, will have 
its separate interest for us, enpetiaiiy as it will exhibit the 
competitions of fishes for food, and also the nature and the 
energy of the restraints imposed by fishes on the multiplica- 
tion of their principal food species, 

The principal fish eaters among our fishes—those whose 
average food in the adult age consists of seventy-five per 
cent., or wore, of fishes—are the burbot, the pike-perch or 
wall-eyed pi®e, the common pike or pickerel, the large- 
mouthed black bass, the channel-cat, the mud-cat, and the 
gars. Possibly, also, the golden shad will be found strict] 
i¢chthyophagous, this being the case with the four speci- 
meus which I studied. Those which take fishes in consid- 
erable but moderate amount—the ratios ranging in my 
specimens from twenty-five to sixty-five per cent.—are the 
war-niouth (Chanobryttus), the blue-cheeked sunfish, the 
grass pickerel, the dogfish, the spotted cat and the small 
miller’s thumb. The white and the striped bass, the com- 
mon perch, the remaining sunfishes (those with smaller 
mouths), the rock bass and the croppies take but few fishes, 
these making, according to my observations, not less than 
five nor more than twenty-five per cent. of their food. 
Those which never capture living fishes, or, at most, toa 
merely trivial extent, are the white perch or sheepshead, 
the gizzard shad, the suckers and the shovelfish among 
the larger species; and the darters, the brook silversides, 
the stickleback, the mud minnows, the top minnows, the 
stone-cats and the common minnows generally among the 
smaller kinds. Our eight specimens of the toothed herring 
had taken no fishes whatever; while our nineteen examples 
of the pirate perch had eaten only two per cent. 

Rough-scaled fishes with spiny fins were eaten by the 
miller’s thumb, the common pike, the wall-eyed pike, the 
large-mouthed black bass, the a ei the dogfish, the 
common perch, the burbot, the bullhead, the common sun- 
fish (Lepomis pallidus), the small-mouthed black bass, the 
grass pickerel, the gar, and the mudcat (Leptops). Among 
these, the common perch and the sunfishes were most 
frequently taken—doubtless owing to their greater relative 
abundance—the perch occurring in the food of the burbot, 
the large-mouthed black bass and the bullhead; and the 
sunfishes in both species of wall-eyed pike, the common 
pike, the gars, pickerel, bullheads, and mudcat. Black bass 
were taken from the common pike (Esox), the wall-eyed pike 
(Stizostedion), and the gar. Croppie and rock bass I recog- 
nized only in the pike. Even the catfishes with their stout, 
sharp and poisoned spines were more frequently eaten than 
would have been expected—taken, according to my notes, by 
the wall-eyed pike, both black bass, and a fellow species of 
the family, the goujon or mudcat. 

The soft-finned fishes were not very much more abundant, 
on the whole, in the stomachs of other species, than those 
with ctenoid scales, spiny fins, and other defensive structures, 
an unexpected circumstance which I cannot at present ex- 
plain, because I do not know whether it expresses a normal 
and fixed relation, or whether it may not be due to human 
interference. 

Only the catfishes seem to have acquired defensive struc- 
tures equal to their protection, the predatory apparatus of 
tke carnivorous fishes having otherwise outrun in develop- 
ment the protective armor of the best-defended species. 

Among the soft-finned species the most valuable as food 
for other fishes is the gizzard shad, Dorosoma, this single 
fish being about twice as common in adults as all the min- 
now family taken together. It made forty per cent. of the 
food of the wall-eyed pike; a third that of the black bass; 
nearly half that of the common pikeor “‘pickerel” two-thirds 
that of the four peene of golden shad examined; and a 
third of the food of the gars. The only other fishes in 
whose stomachs it was recognized were the yellow cat, 
Ictalurus natalis, and young white bass, Roccus. It thus 
seems to be the especial f of the large game fishes and 
other particularly predaceous kinds, 

The minnow family (Cyprinide) are in our waters especi- 
ally appropriated to the support of the half-grown game 
fishes, and the smaller carnivorous kind. They were found 
in the wall-eyed pike, the perch, the black bass, the blue- 
cheeked sunfish, the cropote, the pirate perch, the pike, the 
little pickerel, the chub minnow, the yellow cat, the mud 
cat, the dogfish, and the gar. 

Suckers, Catostomatide, I determined only from the pike, 
the skeepshead, the blue-cheeked sunfish (cyanellus) the 
yellow cat, and the dogfish Amia. Buffalo and carp oc- 
cured in the pike, the dogfish, and the above sunfish. 

The ponds and muddy streams of the Mississippi Valle 
are the native home of mollusks of remarkable variety po 
number, and these form a feature of the fauna of the region 
not less conspicuous and important than its leading groups 
of fishes. _We might, therefore, reasonably expect to find 
these dominant groups connected by the food relation; and 
consistently with this expectation, we observe that the 
sheepshead, the catfishes, the suckers, and the dogfish, find 
an important part of their food in the molluscan forms 

















The minute crustaceans commly grouped as Entomos- 
traca are a much more important element. Among full 
grown fishes I find them especially important in the shovel- 
fish—where they made two-thirds of the food of the speci- 
mens studied—and in the common lake herring. Among 
the sunfishes at 1 they were present in only insignificant 
ratio; but the croppies, distinguished by long and numerous 
rakers on the anterior gill, had derived about a tenth of 
their food from these minute crustaceans. In the early 
spring, especially when the back waters of the streams are 
filled with Entomostraca, the stomachs of these fishes are 
often distended with the commonest forms. Ten per cent. 
of the food of the sucker family consisted of them, mostly 
taken by the deep-bodied species, in which they made a 
fourth or a fifth of the entire food. This fact is explained 
it will be remembered, by the relative long, slender and 
numerous gill rakers of these fishes. Large river buffalo 
were occasionally crammed with the smallest of these Ento- 
mostraca, only 1-25in. in aaa. 

I have several times remarked the peculiar importance of 
Entomostraca to the shovelfish—one of the largest of our 
fresh-water animals—a fact accounted for by the remarkable 
branchial strainer of this species, probably the most efficient 
apparatus of its kind known to the ichthyologist. Here, 
again, the smallest forms were the most abundant. 

Probably to those accustomed to the abundance of true 
worms in marine situations, no feature of the poverty of 
fresh-water life will be more striking than the small number 
of this sub-kingdom occurring in the course of miscellan- 
eous aquatic collections in the interior. Similarly, we 
notice that in the food of fishes the occurrence of Vermes is 
so rarely noticed that they might be left out of account 
entirely without appreciably affecting any of the important 
ratios. Catfishes alone seem purposely to eat leeches, these 
occurring in nine specintens of three different species of this 
family, and also in one common sucker and in a single 
shovelfish. One of the fresh water sponges (Spongilla) had 
been eaten in considerable quantities by two examples of 
the spotted cat taken in September, but this element was 
not encountered elsewhere in my studies. 

That the minutest and simplest of all the animal forms, 
far too small for the eye of a fish to see without a micro- 
scope, should have been recognized in the food of seventeen 
species of fishes is, of course, to be explained only as an in- 
cident of the feeding habit. It is possible, however, that 
these Protozoa, where especially abundant, may be recog- 
nized in the mass by the delicate sensory structures of the 
fish; and they seem in most cases to have been taken with 
mud and slime, rich in organic substances. As most of 
them are extremely perishable, and can scarcely leave a 
trace a few seconds after immersion in the gastric juices of 
the fish, it is probable that they contribute much more gen- 
erally than our observations indicate to the food of some 
fishes, especially to those which feed upon the bottom. 

Young suckers under 6in. in length clearly take them pur- 
posely, substituting them in great part for the Entomo- 
straca taken by other fishes of their size and age. 

I detected Protozoa in the food of several genera of 
Cyprinide, in the young of buffalo, the river carp, the chub 
sucker, the red-horse, the stone roller, in the common 
sucker, in a single gizzard shad, in a stone-cat and in a top 
minnow. 

The only scavenger fishes of our collection were three spe- 
cies of the common catfishes; the spotted cat, the yellow cat 
and the marbled cat—all of which had eaten dead anima 
matter, including pieces of fish, ham, mice, kittens, and the 
like. A single large-mouthed black bass had likewise eaten 
food of this description. 

Considering the wealth of vegetation accessible to aqua- 
tic animals, and the fact that few others strictly aquatic 
kinds have the vegetarian habit, it is indeed remarkable 
that fishes draw from plants an unimportant part of their 
diet. Taking our nine hundred species together, the vege- 
tation eaten by them certainly would have amounted to less 
than ten per cent. of their entire food, and excluding vege- 
table objects apparently taken by chance, it probably would 
not reach five per cent. 

The greatest vegetarians are among the minnow family. 
Counting each genus as a unit, I find that the family as a 
whole obtained from plants about twenty-three per cent. of 
its food. The little Phenacobius, already reported as 
strictly insectivorous, was the only one studied in which 
yegetation can scarcely be said to occur. : 

‘ertain of the sunfishes evidently take plant food pur- 
posely on occasion, this making, for example, nearly a tenth 
of the food of forty-seven specimens of Lepomis. Amon 
the larger fishes, the principal vegetarians.are the gizza 
shad, in which this element was reckoned at about a third, 
taken, however, not separately, but with quantities of mud. 
A considerable part of the vegetation here included, con- 
sisted of distillery slops obtained near towns. The buffalo 
fishes are likewise largely vegetarians, more than a fourth 
of their food coming from the vegetable kingdom; about a 
third of this in our specimens being refuse from distilleries. 
Vegetation made a tenth of the food of the larger genera of 
catfishes (Amiurus and Ictalurus)—some of it distillery 
refuse—and nearly as large a ratio of the great Polyodon. 

Not infrequently, terrestrial vegetable rubbish—seeds of 
grasses, leaves of plants, and similar matter—was taken in 
quantity to make it certain that its appropriation was not 
accidental. The principal mud-eating fishes are the gizzard 
shad, the common shiner, and certain genera of minnows 
with elongate intestines and cultrate pharyngeal teeth. 
Much mud was also taken by the cylindrical members of the 
sucker family, but apparently as an incident to their search 
for mollusks. 

I cannot attempt to discuss the practical bearing of the 
mass of data here presented, or of the much greater number 
which I have withheld, partly because the time is lack- 
ing, and partly because I know too little of practical fish- 
culture; and I will merely call attention to a few illustrative 
points which have occurred to me in writing. 

It would seem that the fact that all young fishes compete, 
at first, for food, must have important practical result tend- 
ing in various directions. It is probable that all fishes which 
are not especially adapted to the food requirements of the 
more valuable fishes are hurtful to them, because they limit 
the food available for their young. It seems possible that 
even the food species of the predaceous fishes may multiply 
to an extent injurious to the latter, since both robber and 
prey compete while young for the same elements of food. It 
would seem entirely likely that large fishes, like the shovel- 
fish, which destroy when adult immense quanties of the 
proper food of the young, must be reckoned injurious. 

Again, it is evident that the fishes most desirable as food 
for other kinds are those whose own food is not eaten by 
valuable species, but exists in practically inexhaustible sup- 
plies. The gizzard shad and the mud-feeding minnows are 
examples of this sort; while the red-horse and other cylindri- 
cal suckers answer the purpose almost equally well, since no 
valuable fishes feed upon mollusks (especially preferred by 
the suckers), and these are among the most abundant ani- 
mals in our western streams. The fact that they have like- 
wise adapted themselves to civilization, so far at least as to 
relish distillery slops, is, perhaps, an additional recommen- 
dation from this point of view. 

The smaller catfishes, being practically omnivorous, are 
the rivals of every other kind; and beiug almost perfectly 
protected from capture by theirstout, sharp, poisoned spines, 
they contribute little to the food supply of other fishes. The 
common sunfishes are almost equally worthless and injuri- 
ous from this point of view. 

I need scarcely say that the fishculturist should examine 


| the waters in which young fishes are planted, in order to 
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determine the amount of their appropriate food available. 
It is not impossible that myriads of whitefish have been set 
free to perish by starvation before the feeble fry could dis- 
perse widely enough to secure a single meal. It seems to 
me also, that in every case where it is proposed to introduce 
a new fish into waters alread pulated, the first question 
to be asked should be, what fishes do these waters already 
contain—and in what numbers—whose food and whose rela- 
tions to nature generally are substantially the same as those 
it is intended to introduce? 

. And, finally, I would cail attention to the necessity of keep- 
ing continuous watch of the balance and abundance of plant 
and animal life in its various leading forms in any body of 
water in which it is thought desirable to maintain especial 
kinds of fishes in the greatest number possible. The owner 
of afish pond especially, who makes himself acquainted 
with the entire collection of animals and plants which his 
pond contains, and keeps the run of these in their variations 
of number and habit, from season to season and from year 
to _— will not only get some practical hints thereby which 
will aid himinthe multiplication and preservation of his 
fish, but will derive nosmall amount of pleasure from his 
observations, and from the reasonings and reflections to 
which they will give rise. 

NOTE ON THE FOOD OF THE WHITEFISH. 


An elaborate account of this research was published in 
1883, in the first volume of the Bulletin of the Illinois 
State Laboratory of Natural History; but as this article was 
not widely distributed among fishculturists, the great prac- 
tical importance of the subject will, perhaps, justify the 
following extracts from it: More light was thrown upon the 
earliest food habits of these fishes by the discovery of rapta- 
torial teeth upon the lower jaw, than by the dissections of 
their alimentary canals. All the families of fishes which I 
had previously studied whose young were provided with 
teeth were found strictly dependent at first upon Entomos- 
traca and the minuter insect larve; while only those whose 
young were toothless fed to any considerable extent upon 
other forms. The discovery of teeth in the young white- 
fish, therefore, placed this species definitely in the group of 
those carnivorous when young. The fact that the adult was 
itself toothless interfered in no way with this inference, be- 
cause other toothless fishes (Dorosoma)whose young were fur- 
nished with teeth had been found carnivorous at an early age. 

The inconclusive character of the results thus far obtained 
made it necessary to attempt to imitate more closely the 
natural conditions of the young when hatched in the lake. 
In February, 1881, I obtained, through the kindness of Mr. 
Clarke, twenty-five specimens of living young whitefish, 
saved from a lot which he was planting in the waters of Lake 
Michigan, off Racine, Wisconsin. I succeeded in conveying 
them to the laboratory without loss, and there kept them 
for several days in a glass aquarium and supplied them with 
an abundance of the living objects to be obtained by draw- 
ing a fine muslin net through the sommes pees of the vicin 
ity. Theseconsisted of many diatoms and filamentous fresh- 
water Alge, of two or three species of Cyclops, of Cantho- 
camptus illinoisensis and Diaptomus sanguineus among the 
Copepoda, and of two rather large Cladocera, Simocephalus 
vetulus and S. americanus. 

These little fishes were kept under careful observation for 
several days, the water in the aquarium being frequently 
aerated by pouring. Many of them had, however, been in- 
jured by handling, and eleven of the specimens died without 
taking food. It was soon evident that the larger Entomos- 


traca (the Simocephalus, and even the Diaptomus) were 


— beyond the size and strength of these little fishes and 
that only the smaller Copepoda, among the animals availa- 
ble could afford them any food at first. These they followed 
about from the beginning with signs of peculiar interest, 
occasionaliy making irresolute attempts to capture them. 
‘Two days after their arrival one of the young whitefish had 
evidently taken food. which proved on dissection to be a 
smali cyclops. During the next two days nine others began 
to eat, dividing their attention between the Cyclops above 
mentioned and the Canthocamptus, and on the 22d two 
others took a Cyclops each and athird a Canthocamptus. 
One of these fishes contained still a large remnant of the 
egg sac, showing that the propensity to a 
antedate the sensation of hunger. On the25th the fourteenth 


and last remaining fish captured its Cyclops and was itself 


sacrificed in turn. Asan indication of the efficiency of the 
raptatorial teeth it may be worth while to note that I saw 
one of the smallest fishes make a spring at a Cyclops, catch 
it, give three or four violent wriggles and drop it dead to 
the bottom of the tank. 

As a general statement of the result of the observations 
made on these fourteen fishes we may say that eight of them 
ate a single Cyclops each, that one took two and another 
three of the same, that one took a singlu Canthocamptus, 
that two specimens captured two each of this genus, and 
that finally a single fish ate Cyclops and Canthocamptus 
both. The final conclusion was a highly probable inference 
that the smallest Entomostraca occurring in the lake would 
prove to be the natural food of the species. 

In order to test this conclusion with precision, I arranged 
a similar experiment on a larger scale, and under more nat- 
ural conditions. Through the — of the Exposition 
Company, of Chicago, I was allowed the use of one of the 
large aquarium tanks in the Exposition Building, on the 
lake shore, and by the repeated kindness of Mr. Clarke, of 
Northville, Michigan, I was furnished with a much larger 
number of living whitefish. Five thousand fry were shipped 
to me in a can of water, but through unfortunate delays in 
changing cars at intermediate points about two-thirds of 
these were dead when they reached my hands. Those living 
were immediately transferred to the tank, through which 
the water, taken from the city pipes, had already been al- 
lowed to run for several hours. As this water is derived 
from Lake Michigan, at a distance of two miles from the 
shore, and had at this time the exact temperature of the 
open lake, the conditions for experiment were as favorable 
as artificial arrangements could well be made. 

Sending a man with a towing net out upon the lake with 
a boat, or upon the remotest breakwaters, immense numbers 
of all organic objects in the water were easily obtained. 
After inclosing the exit of the tank with a fine wire screen, 
to prevent the escape of objects placed in it, we poured these 
collections of all descriptions indiscriminately in the water 
from day to day, thus keeping the fishes profusely supplied 
with all the various kinds of food which could Souttty be 
accessible to them in their native haunts. From this tank 
one hundred fishes were taken daily and placed in alcohol 
for dissection and microscopic study, to determine precisely 
the objects preferred by them for food. These were ex- 
amined at a later date, and all contents of the intestines 
were mounted entire as microscopic slides, and permanently 
preserved. A careful study was, of course, made of the or- 
ganisms of the lake, as shown by the product of the towing- 
net, and when the experiment was finally ended, it was 
followed by an equally careful examination of the living 
contents of the water of the tank at that time. 

These fishes, like those previously described, had already 
reached the age and condition at which it is customary to 
“plant’ them in the lake. The ventrals were still undevel- 
oped, the egg-sac had nearly disappeared, the four mandib- 
ular teeth were present, and the median fin extended from 
the tips of the pectorals on the belly to a point opposite the 
middle of the same fins on the beck. In most the egg-sac 
did not protrude externally, being reduced in some toa 


droplet of oil, but remaining in afew of a size at least as 
great as that of the head. The alimentary canal was, of 
course, a simple, straight tube, without. any’ distinction of 
stomach and intestines. 
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The sufferings of these fry in transit had doubtless weak- 
ened the vitality of the survivors, and although every care 
was taken to keep the water of the tank fresh and pure, 
about one-third of those remaining died during the pregress 
of the experiment. The aquarium in which they were con- 
fined was built of glass, and had a capacity of about one 
hundred cubic feet. The temperature, tried repeatedly, stood 
at forty-two Fahrenheit. A steady current of the water of 
the lake was maintained through this tank, entering 
through a rose, from which it fell in a spray, thus insuring 
perfect aération. 

By far the greater part of the organic contents of the 
water of the lake, as shown by the product of the towing- 
net, consisted of diatoms in immense variety, which formed 
always a greenish mucilaginous coating upon the interior 
of the muslin net. In this were entangled a variety of roti- 
fers, occasional filamentous Alge, and many Entomostraca, 
the latter belonging chiefly to the genera Cyclops, Diapto- 
mus and Limnocalanus among the Copepoda, and to Daph- 
nia among the Cladocera. 

As the Entomostraca proved to be far the most important 
clements of this food supply, the particulars respecting 
them may be properly more fully given. Thesmallestof all 
was a Cyclops, then new, but since described by me under 
the name of Cyclops thomasi.* This little Entomostracan 
is only .04in. long by .011 wide. The next in size, and by far 
the most abundant member of this group, was a Diaptomus, 
likewise new, described in the paper just cited, under the 
name of Diaptomus sicilis. This appears in two forms, one, 
evidently young, in the stage just preceding the adult. 
Full-grown individuals were ,065in. long by one-fourth that 
depth. The Limnocalanus was a much larger form, evi- 
dently poring to a considerable extent, upon the two just 
mentioned. ll the Cladocera noticed were Daphnia hya- 
lina, av elegant and extremely transparent species, occurring 
likewise in the lakesof Europe. A single insect larval form 
(Chironomus) should likewise be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, since it had about the same size and consistence of the 
Entomostraca, and was consequently available for food. 
The specimens of each of the above species from a certain 
quantity of these collections were counted, in order to give 
a definite idea of their relative abundance in the lake; the 
Diaptomus numbered 225, the Cyclops 75, Limnocalanus 7, 
Daphnia 3, and Chironomus larve 1. It was a curious fact, 
however, that when the water was drawn off at the end of 
the experiment, more than half the Entomostraca were 
Limnocalanus; a fact partly to be explained by the preda- 
ceous habit of the latter, and partly by the facts relating to 
the food of the fishes themselves, which are presently to be 
detailed. 

The fry were placed in the tank and supplied with the 
first food on the evening of the 12th of March. On the 14th 
one hundred specimens were removed, ind twenty-seven of 
these were dissected. Twenty were empty, but the remain- 
ing seven had already taken food, all Cyclops or Diaptomus. 
Three had eaten Cyclops only, and six Diaptomus, while 
two had eaten both. Fourteen of these Entomostraca, seven 
of each genus, were taken by these seven fishes. From 
those captured the next day, twenty-five specimens were ex- 
amined, of which nineteen were without food. Of the re- 
maining six, three had eaten Diaptomus and three Cyclops; 
five of the former being taken in all, and ten of the latter. 
Three specimens were next examined from those caught on 
the 19th of March, two of which had devoured Diaptomus 
and a third a single Cyclops thomasi and a shelled rotifer, 
Anurea striata, The character of the food at these earliest 
stages was so well settled by these observations that I deem- 
ed it unnecessary to examine the subsequent lots in detail, 
but passed at once to the specimens taken on the 23d. 
Twenty-six of these were examived. and found to have eaten 
thirty-three individuals of Cyclops thomasi, fourteen of 
Diaptomus silicis, and fourteen of the minute rotifer al- 
ready mentioned (Anurcwa striata.) Two had taken a few 
diatoms (Bacillaria), and one bad eaten a filament of an 
Alga. Cyclops was found in sixteen of the specimens, Di- 
aptomus in nine, and Anurea in eight, only two of them 
being empty. The amount of food now taken by individual 
fishes was much greater than before, one specimen dissected 
having eaten two Cyclops and two Diaptom us sicilis, male 
and female. 
mus and five examples of Anurwa striata. Still another had 
eaten four of the Cyclops, four Diaptomus, and one Anurza. 


tank was drawn off and all the remaining fishes bottled. 


Daphnia hyalina, the latter being the largest object eaten 


by any of the fishes. 


well be given. The ninth example had eaten six Diaptomus, 


twentieth, seven Diaptomus and three Cyclops thomasi. 


ules, probably representing unicellular Alge. 
Summarizing these data briefly we fin 
hundred and six specimens dissected sixty-three bad taken 


rapidly, the longer the fishes were not in the aquarium. 
Only one-fourth of those examined on t 


ten days later had already eaten. 
objects appropriated by these sixty-three fishes was as fol- 
lows: Cyclops thomasi, ninety-seven; Diaptomus sicilis, 
seventy-eight; <Anurea striata, twenty-nine; 
hyalina, one. 
Alge, two had eaten diatoms and one filamentous Alge. 


evidently either taken accidentally or else appeared in such 


their support. In fact two species of Copepoda, Cyclops 
thomasi and Diaptomus sicilis, are certainly very much 


isms in the lake combined. As the fishes increase in size, 


vigor and activity, they doubtless enlarge their zeqeneen By 
y Vapa- 


capturing larger species of Entomostraca, especia. 
nia and Limnocalanus. 

A few words respecting the relative abundance of these 
species at different seasons of the year and their distribution 
in the lake will have some practical value. We may ob- 

e here an excellent illustration of the remarkable uni- 


formity of the life of the lake as contrasted with that of 


smaller bodies of water. While in ponds minute animal 
life is largely destroyed or suspended during the winter, the 
opening spring being attended by an enormous increase in 
numbers and rate of multiplication, in Lake Michigan 
there is but little difference in the products of the collecting 
apparatus at different seasons of the year.+ There isa slight 
increase in the number of individuals during spring and 

*“On some Entomostraca of Lake Piekigen and Adjacent 
Waters.” American Naturalist, Vol. XVI., No. VIIL. (August, 
1882), pp. 640 and 649, 

+ For definite assurance of this fact lam indebted less to my 
own observations (whicn are, however, consisteat with it so far 
as they go), than to the statements of R. W. Thomas, Esgq., of 
Chicago, who, while making a specialty of the Diatomacee of 

} the lake, has collected and studied all its organic forms for sevy- 


eral years, obtaining them from the city water by attaching a | 
strainer to a hydrant many times during every month through- — Dockets, 96 SORRRS, Pa. John §, Sell, Secretary. 
ries close Sept. 15. 


' 
* out the year. 








































































Another had taken five Cyclops, one Diapto- 


Twenty-five specimens were examined from those removed 
on the 24th of the month, at which time the water of the 


Four of these had not eaten, but the twenty-one others had 
devoured fifty specimens of Diaptomus sicilis, forty-seven 
of Cpclops thomasi, fourteen Anurea striata and a single 


A few examples of their capacity may 


two Cyclups thomasi and one Anureza; the tenth had taken 


eight Diaptomus, two Cyclops and an Anureza; and the 
In 


two of these examples were smali clusters of orange glob- 
that of the one 


food, and that the ratio of those which were eating increased 


e 14th of the month 


had taken food, while more than five-sixths of those bottled 
The entire number of 


Daphnia 
Seven of the fishes had eaten unicellular 


From the above data we are compelled to conclude that 
the earliest food of the whitefish consists almost wholly of 
the smallest species of Entomostraca occurring in the lake 
since the other elements in their alimentary canals were 


trivial quantity as to contribute nothing of importance to 


more important to the maintenance of the whitefish in this 
earliest stage of independent life than all the other organ- 


eafty summer, but scarcely enough nee, to affect the 
f supply of fishes dependent upon them. They are not 
by any means equally distributed, however, throughout the 
lake, my own observations tending to show that there are 
relatively very few of these minute crustaceans to ve found 
at a distance of a few miles from shore, and that, in fact, by 
far the greater part of them usually occur withip a distance 
of two or three miles out. Indeed, the mouths of the rivers 
flowing into the lake are ordinarily much more densely pop. 
ulated by these animals than the lake itself, as has n 
particularly evident at Racine and South Chicago. Neither 
are they commonly equally distributed throughout the 
waters in which they are most abundant, but like most 
other aquatic animals, occur in shoals. In the deeper por- 
tions of the lake, many species shift their level according to 
the time of day, coming to the surface by night and sinking 
again when the sun is bright. 

These facts make it important to the fishculturist that the 
particular situation when it is proposed to plant the fry 


; should be searched at the time when these are to be liber- 


ated, to determine whether they will find at once sufficient 
food for their arene’. A little experience will easily enable 
one to estimate the relative abundance of tge Entomostraca 
at any given time and place, and they require nothing for 
their capture more complicated or difficult of management 
than a simple net of cheesecloth or similar material towed 
behind a boat. This may be weighed and sunk to any de- 
sired depth, so that the contents of the water, either at the 
surface or at the bottom, may be ascertained by a few min- 
utes’ rowing. 
State LABORATORY OF NATURAL History, Champaign, Il. 





Dr. SWEENY had seen catfish jerk snails out of their shells 
by getting hold of the animal and drawing it out bodily. 
He has also noticed thousands of shells of the fresh-water 
mussels, or Unio, popularly known as the “hydraulic clam,” 
with a hole through on each side as large as a half dollar, 
and the meat gone. Doubtless this was the work of some of 
the fishes that Prof. Forbes has examined. 

Mr. MATHER had fed the salt-water mussel, Myttlis, to 
the marine sheepshead, Diplodus, or Archosargus as the 
scientists have it, while he was connected with the New 
York Aquarium, and had observed that this fish used its 
sheep-like incisors to nip off the byssus which held the mus- 
sel to its anchorage, and then crushed it with its pavement 
of teeth back of the jaws. After extracting the meat the 
shells were expelled from the mouth, and he had never 
noticed fragments of shell in the exuve. He had fed 
the fish hard clams also, but these required cracking with a 
hammer, and the shells were ejected after the meat was de- 
voured as in the case of the mussels. 

Dr. PARKER asked what the food of the lake whitefish 
consists of. , 

PrRoF. FORBES answered that he had made no study of the 
food of this fish, except in the fry, and he had fully reported 
on their food. The United States Fish Commission has 
oa that crustaceea form the principal diet of the adult 

sh. 

Mr. CLARK had examined some of the whitefish taken 
last February, and found nothing but small crustaceans in 


their stomachs. 
DEATH OF SETH GREEN. 


M R. SETH GREEN, widely known as a fishculturist, died 
‘i at his home in Rochester, N. Y., at 1:05 A. M. on Mon- 
day last, aged seventy-one years. The immediate cause of 
death was paralysis of the brain, but he had been failing, 
both mentally and physically, for the past six months. e 
was a man of more than ordinary strength, and five years 
ago seemed as likely to live the rey =f out as any man of 
his age; but last winter he began to fail, paralysis began in 
his feet and gradually worked up. 

Seth Green was born in the town of Irondequoit, near 
Rochester, on March 19, 1817, and his father, who kept a 
hotel, soon after removed to a place which is now part of the 
city of Rochester. Having no taste for books, he received 
but‘a meager education, and this probably was the cause of 
his hostility to all scientific men and his well-known dislike 
of ‘‘professors.’”’ He was aman of a very observant nature 
and one who would, if properly trained, have made a first- 
class naturalist, for he was born with the instincts of one. 
He was naturally a sportsman, was a good rifle and wing- 
shot, as well as a most excellent fly-caster. 

We find from Prof. Goode’s *‘Epochs in Fishculture’’ that 
in 1853 Dr. Garlick and Prof. Ackley, of Cleveland, O., bred 
trout in 1853, and that in 1856 the State of Massachusetts 
began to investigate the subject, and finally established a 
fishery commission. Later Mr Stephen H. Ainsworth began 
trout breeding at West Bloomfield, N. Y., some twenty miles 
from Rochester, and the attention of Mr. Green being called 
to this work he visited him, and knowing of the capabilities 
of Caledonia Creek, went there, and in partnership with S. 
M. Spencer, of Rochester, bought the property and began 
rearing trout and furnishing eggs aud fry to others, and 
was the first American fishculturist who made the business 
eres profitable. In 1867 he was called by the New 

Ingland Fisn Commissioners to hatch shad in the Connec- 
ticut River, and meeting with eggs which required different 
treatment from any to which he had been accustomed he 
devised the floating shad box which bears his name. The 
next year the New York Fish Commission was created, and 
with Horatio Seymour and R. B. Roosevelt as colleagues, he 
was appointed to be a Commissioner for the State. This 
position he soon resigned in order to be the superintendent, 
and then he and Spencer ,sold their interest in the hatchery 
to Mr. A. S. Collins, who soon sold it to the State. 

In 1871 Mr. Green transported 10,000 shad fry to California, 
a most difficult thing to doin that day, and for which he 
received a well-deserved credit. He also introduced the 
trout of California to Eastern waters, and was the recipient 
of several medals from foreign governments for bis work. 
He was a joint author with Mr. Collins, and also with Mr. 
Roosevelt, of several works on fishculture, and contributed 
to various periodicals during his active life. He was a 
member of several game protective societies, a Royal Arch 
Mason, and an enthusiastic yachtsman. Mr. Green leaves a 
family of four children, who are well provided for. The 
flags at the hatcheries at Cold Spring Harbor and Caledonia 
were placed at half-mast in his h+nor, and he will long be 
remembered as an active worker in his profession. 
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FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Aug. 22 to 24.—Third Annual Show of the American Fox- 
Terrier Club, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y._ (Including all terriers.) 
Entries close Aug. 15. H. P. Frothinghum, Secretary, 2 Wall 
street, New York. 

Aug. 27 to 3i.—Toledo Dog Show, Toledo, O. John Farley, Sec’y. 

Sept. 11 to 14.—First Dog show of the Buffalo International Fir 
Association, at Buffalo, N. Y. Entries cluse sept.1. C. W. Rob- 
inson, Secretary. 

Sept. 18 to 21.—Dog Show of the Westmoreland County Agrivel- 

Re 
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16 Sept. 18 to 21.—First Annual Show of the Syracuse Kennel | ter of the medals! Remember, not a single exhibitor was | compulsory registration rule to begin at any such little 
ot Club, at Syracuse, N. Y. Howard B. apes. Goererser. Sto named who was said to have such knowiedge, but the mere | show, and would not have put in January 1, 1888, had he 
1e { Sept. a oat an Dog Show at London, -4. Stone | statement was accepted as proof of connivance of the ex- | known of Atlanta, that Atlanta was not to be a compulsory 
re Su vt. 28 to 28.~Second Annual Dog Show of the Bristol Park | hibitors. Now, I would ask for the name of one exhibitor ration show, but that the wins were to count. What 
id ’ Agricultural Society, Bristol, Conn. Entries close Sept. 22. C. who had this knowl , and I will give the names of | other meeting than the A. K. C. meeting Mr. Peshall re- 
4 ¥. Barnes, Secretary. Messrs. Chubb, Dole, Craig and Thayer who won such | ferred toI leave for bim tospecify. We were talking of no 
7) Oct. 9 to 12.—First Dog Show of the Virginia Field Sports Asso- | medals supposing they were uine. other meeting, and the case he said was decided with refer- 
rs ciation, af penes. fo} Granty, Secretary, Room 26, PP... erga - meee in ae : ome ss = — to = ae d a If ~* — not so, pray explain 
p- ; , ‘ oe neglect of duty on the part o e A. K.C, into one o e authoritative reply o e A. K. C. secretary. 
nD ie te ne Pe ee test, Paul and Mione- | approval of wrongs, and I hope he relishes the result of his| Mr. Child also had some conversation with Mr. Peshall, 
. Room 98 Globe Building. - , ; , >| work. : but Iam not a competent witness as to what passed be- 
le Nov. 6 to 10.—Dog Show of the Richmond County Poultry and Mr. Belmont reserves the most complete, unlimited mis-| tween. I only know that Mr. Child and [ had, and I suspect 
st Pet Stock Association, in connection with Augusta National Ex- | statement for the Farley case. He says, ‘This association | still have, the opinion from what we were told that applica- 
r- position at Augusta, Ga. H. Madden, Superintendent. has’ always adhered to the principle that the club under | tion of some sort was made by or on behalf of Mr. Belmont 
0 Jan. e to = a — Dog show “ Southern whose jurisdiction the offense was’ committed must first | to have Atlanta counted so as to favor his dogs shown there. 
g We ae ry Association, at New ord, Mass. F.} act, the A. K. C. only taking the case on appeal, and it only| Just one word to Mr. Peshall, please don’t deny we had 
Feb. 12 to 15, 1889.—-Fifth Dog Show of the New Jersey Kennel | 28S8umes original jurisdiction over the acts of its own mem-| any such conversation as related. Get out of it in some 
ie Club, at Jersey City, N. J. Geo. L. Wilms, Secretary, 142 Monti- | bers” (“‘over its own members”’ is richness). other way if you must shield your president, but don’t tell 
Ad cello avenue, Jersey City, N. J. This reads like a deliverance of some Supreme Court, | me I have not told what took place, otherwise my answer 
- Feb. 19 to 22, 1889.—Thirteenth Annual Show of the Westminster | somebody whose decisions are not to be questioned; yet the | will be very short and to the point. JAS. WATSON. 
it Kennel Club, New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. facts known to every reader of the sportin ress who LT POR LEN, SIT Br 
ry po: P 
le Feb, 26 to March 1, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Renssalaer h ; 
cares toremember what he reads, are directly the reverse of 
a Kennel Club, Troy, N. Y. Alba M. Ide. Secretary. th L rem f th resident of the A. K.C. Th OUR BOSTON SHOW REPORT. 
March 5 to 8, 1889.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Albany e solemn opinion of the p' ent of the A. KB. U. e 
vi ‘ Kennel Club, at Albany, N. Y. Geo. B. Gallup, Secretary. rule has invariably been just the opposite. In the Sans A? a meeting of the American Kennel Club, July 23, its 
it March 12 to 15, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Fort Schuyler | Souci Kennel case, Mr. Elliot Smith, in delivering his decid- resident, Mr. August Relmont, Jr., publicly stated 
d Kennel Club, Utica, N. Y. James W. Dunlop, President. ing vote, in the soundest, clearest opinion ever submitted to | that the FOREST AND STREAM’S report of the Boston bench 
e- March 19 to 22, 1889.—First Annual Show of the Maryland | the A. K. C., took the express grouad that one club might | show was falsified. When Mr. S. T. Hammond, the writer 
e Kennel Club, at Baltimore,Md. W.S. Diffenderffer, Secretary. | qj lify for an act commentated of t the show of another, and th allt an ; ’ 
March 26 to 29, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Massachu- | @'SdU4ity Tor. le : pa of that report, asked Mr. Belmont to specify wherein the 
i 1 setts Kennel Club, at Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. cast his deciding vote to sustain the Senten. On | report justified this charge of untruthfulness, Mr. Belmont 
April 2 to 5, 1889:—First Annual Show of the Rochester Kennel | this ground alone. Inthe Chicago special, pewter medal | added to his original assertion a further one, that the whole 
Club, at Rochester, N. ¥. Harry Yates, Secretary. and Haldeman cases (the latter that one that_was so unctu-| intention of the report was to mislead readers of the paper 
April 9 to 12, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Mascoutah | ously read tothe A. K.©.) Mr. Peshail urged his view of the | as to the ccnmemntal character of the show. In a footnote to 
Is Kennel Club, at Chicago, Il]. John L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary. case, just as Mr. Belmont says the A.K.C. hasalways held, and | th 1 inted i ri 2 ; 
E J A z uway: ’ the two letters as pri in our issue of Aug. 2, we pointed 
. / [ELD TRIALS. the vote was practically unanimous against him. Worse and | out to Mr. Belmont that his original statemert as to the 
r Sept. 11.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Manitoba Field | more of it, at the very meeting where Mr. Belmont got off of our Boston show report and his second s' i 
i. %, € Ms J accuracy po tate 
j Trials Club. Derby entries close July 1. All-Aged entries Aug. 1. | that ‘‘special” official idea, Mr. A. C. Collins protested Mr. | ment as to the purpose of the report were alike impertinent 
r Thos. Johnson, Secretary, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Campbell for an offense committed at the K. C. show d void of truth 
, Nov. 1.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Indiana Kennel Py spite of Mr. Peshall’s “i sable” the meeti eS. 7 
Club, at Bicknell, Ind. P. T. Madison, Secretary, Indianapolis, | #24 in spite of Mr. Peshall’s “invariable” the meeting re-| In the next issue, Aug. 9, was printed another letter fram 
Ind. ferred it to some committee. Now, here we have the presi-} Mr. Belmont, in which he averred that his charge was based 
‘0 Nov. 19.—Tenth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials | dent announcing the law of the A. K. C. to be just what the | on “very satisfactory written proofsgiven to me by the best 
e Club, at High Point, N. C. (Members’ Stake, Nov. 15.) W. A. | delegates have invariably voted against. I well remember | authorities of each special breed;” and he “reiterated all he 
Ww Cnn eee aan © Faas > a entiens ete ineak the Haldeman case that Mr. Winslow most conclusively | had said publicly and privately.”” Commenting on this we 
8 Cie, at Amery a 2. brani Seonetery, Chateenee@n disposed of Mr. Peshall’s argument by saying to the effect | advanced as a reason for Mr. Belmont’s extraordinary 
s- Tenn. panei a. ’ ’ *| that. a gentleman had been accused of grave offenses, and | charge, that having threatened to boycott Buffalo, as he 
t Dec. 10.—Second Annual Field Trials of the American Field | that as he knew the accused to be straight he knew there | had boycotted Boston, Mr. Belmont recognized the necessi- 
e Trials Club, at West Point, Miss. C. W. Paris, Secretary, Cincin- | Was another side to the story and he insisted that the ac-| ty of bamboozling Buffalo into believing that a Belmont 
r nati. O. : cused be allowed to present it. ; boycott would burst the show; hence his desire to make it 
d Jan. 14, 1889.—Sixth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast} Ican conceive of no other explanation of Mr. Belmont’s | appear that the Boston show had been injured by his boy- 
a Field ‘Trial Club, at Bakersfield, Cal. N. P. Sheldon, Secretary, remarkable mistakes than that somebody else has supplied | cott, despite the FOREST AND STREAM’S report to the contrary. 
2 , Eee him with “the facts” and so much of ‘the record”’ to suit the | We sug, that having made his false charge about our 
COURSING. case, for it is not to be believed that Mr. Belmont wilfully | report, Mr. Belmont was persisting in it, on the politician’s 
h Oct. 15.—Third Annual Meeting of the American Coursing Club | made the astounding misstatements that garnish nearly | principle that a lie well stuck to will do effective campaign 
at Great Bend, Kan. F. K. Doan, Secretary, 1210 Olive street, St | every article he writes. Truly the gross incompetency of | work. But, in our desire to be perfectly fair in this thing 
e 4 Louis, Mo. Major Taylor, and the several mistakes of Mr. Smith, have | with Mr. Belmont, and to grant him every possible excuse 
d 3 not presented the A. K. C. in the pitiable i’ that Mr. | for having taken the course he did, we also said: 
; ; A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. Belmont always shows it in. . WADE. Mr. Belmont does not = to = Sot, Nhe hes —y such 
HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration en “satistactor t i: _proots given 1m e best authorities 
n T of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is | Editor Forest and Stream: yey i eaten Conesien® best, possible use be can oak 
n published every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in| It seems a hopeless task to obtain from Mr. Belmont a re- | “proofs,” and was misled by them into making his charge at the 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed | traction of what must now be called his wilful misstate-} A. K. C. meeting, the fact of his having been misled would be 
taxmutcs Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each ent ment that I worked in an underhand manner toward the | accepted in mitigation of the impertinence of the charge, though 
N oS ee 1 tt an Y. - y nnn TY: | establishment of the National Dog Club, for had it been an | it would not affect its untruthfulness. 
© entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription | inadvertent error I cannot conceive what would prompt him| Summed up briefly, the case stands thus: Mr. Belmont, 
A 4 $1.50. Address “American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2882, New | ¢o neglect the first duty due his own character as a gentle-| Jr., madea false statement with respect to the FOREST AND : 
- York. Number of entries already printed 6512. man to withdraw it. ny person who of his own volition | STREAM. Taxed with it, he a isa second false statement. 
f ‘i __ says that I had anything to do with the establishment of | We have given him an eet to show that he was 
9 “DISGRUNTLED ASSOCIATES.” ‘the National Dog Club, or with the holding of the meetin deceived into making these alse statements. This oppor- 
€ % a at Boston, is guilty of deliberate falsehood. The first 1 tunity he has not cared toimprove. A person who, having 
8 5 Editor Forest and Stream: knew of the Boston meeting was in a paper I got at D=nver, | uttered an untruth, has an opportunity to excuse himself 
f The statement of Mr. Wm. Rewalt, Jr., in yours 2d inst., | if I recollect rightly, and that was one which referred to | for having done so, and refuses to improve that opportunity, 
a that a member of the Hornell Club exposed both the| what had been published in the previous issue. 1am not y does not care about his reputation for truthfulness. 
“Chicago special” and ‘‘pewter medal” scandals, is correct. | clear in my mind as to what it was, but I know that it was| The business of Mr. August Belmont, Jr., as set forth in 
r I prosecuted both, but both were brought to my attention, | not until I reached Chicago that I was in possession of the| the Directory, is that of a banker. Heis, we believe, con- 
a and the evidence furnished me, by a member of that club. | facts of the case. nected with the banking house of his father, Mr. August 
7 Mr. Belmont excels the cuttle fish this time. Mr. Rewalt} I hoped to see some one draw attention in your last issue | Belmont, agents of the Rothschilds, dealing in securities, 
l said ‘exposed,.’ and Mr. Belmont sets forth what was | tothe numerous errors made by Mr. Belmont in his reply | bills of exchange, etc. To carry ona business of that nature 
f brought before*the A. K. C.! Surely Mr. Belmont should | to Mr. Rewalt, president of the Hornellsville club, and I can | there must exist between the banker and his clients confi- 
p know that both scandals were exposed in your columns long | only account for this unusual silence by the supposition | dence in the banker’s integrity and fair and square business 
: before they were brought before the A. K.C.? Or is nothing | that what was everybody’s business turned out to be no-| dealings. Now let us suppose a case: At a meeting, say at 


No. 44 Broadway, an inflated ignoramus, who differs from 

Mr. Belmont on some point, for argument’s sake publicly 
asserts that Belmont & Co. on one occasion defrauded their 
customers. Mr. Belmont demands the ground for the charge. 
For answer he is told that not only did Belmont & Co. 
defraud their customers, but they did it deliberately and 
ppepsecty. Mr. Belmont characterizes the charge as false. 

he retort is that he who preferred it has written proof of 
its truth. Mr. Belmonttells him that, if he has what he 
thinks are proofs, the production of them will relieve the 
charge of its malice but not of its untruthfulness. Now, 
will Mr. Belmont tell himself what the results would be? 
They would be these. First, the lying statement of the in- 
flated ignoramus would not injure the credit of Messrs. Bel- 
mont & Co. Second, if the inflated ignoramus persisted in 
his charges, but refused to show that he had been imposed 
on and so led honestly into making them, those knowing to 
the affair would be apt to look on the inflated ignoramus 
with the contempt usually and quite rightly bestowed on 
that person who having lied abuut another person stubbornly 
sticks to it. And that, too, is just the way Mr. Belmont 
would look on him. 

It requires a reputation for integrity to conduct a banking 
business; none the less is such a reputation essential to the 
conduct of a journal likethe FOREST AND STREAM. We take 
pride in the public estimation of the fairness and fidelity to 
truth which mark the reports of dog shows published in these 
eolumns. Our reputation in this is established. In all the 
twelve years during which we have been engaged in this 


but arraignment before that tribunal ‘‘exposure ?” body’s. For the present I will content myself to calling at- 
I verily believe that Mr. Belmont has been deceived as to | tention to the most glaring errors. Mr. Belmont in the 
the action of the A. K. C. in these scandals, and that only | most specious manner seeks to controvert Mr. Rewalt’s 
such records have been shown him as suit the purposes of | statement that it was through a member of the Hornells- 
his informants, and he evidently has not informed himself | ville club the Chicago special prize business was exposed. 
on what the outside histories of these cases are. The holy | What is sup d to be a denial of this is the statement that 
of holies of the A. K. C. is probably deemed by him sufficient | Mr. Wade of Pittsburgh made it public. What if he did? 
to establish the status of anything, just the danger of new | He got his information from Mr. Fellows, the secretary of 
hands at the bellows that I pointed outin a previous article. | the Hornellsville club. 
4 I have no wish to drag Mr. Whitman into the affair again, | Then in Mr. Belmont’s defense of the second miscarriage 
= particularly as I have always said that I did not charge him | of justice—the charge of theft at the Buffalo show by Farley— 
g with personal dishonesty, but with a flagrant disregard of the | he says the Buffalo club was directed to first take action. 
& sacred obligation of a trust. But Mr. Belmont’s triumph- | The absurdity of this reselution on the part of the A. K. C. 
3 ant production of Mr. Whitman’s letter, as a positive vindi- | is apparent since the Buffalo Club was not a member of the 
a cation of both the A. K. C. and Mr. Whitman, leaves no| A. K. C., which body cannot recognize any action taken by 
a other course open. Mr. Whitman says that the special was| clubs non-members. That is an im bility. Even Mr 
s donated “through me” [him], implying that he had a hand | Peshall, and that is going a long way, must admit that. 
b in procuring it, and was in a measure at liberty to do what | But Mr. Belmont bolsters up his weak case by a most ridi- 
‘ he pleased with it. Now, among the “records” that Mr.|culouserror. He says that it has always been the principle 
Belmont quotes with such a whirl, is, or should be, a copy | of the A. K. C. to call upon the club at whose show the fraud 
3 of the letter of the donor of the special to Mr. Whitman, | took place to take action, and that no other person had any 
3 saying that he had just learned that the special he donated right to interfere. That will be news to Mr. Elliott Smith for 
f had never been paid the winner, and that he was justly in-| instance, who made the decision in the San Souci Kennel 
Be aa at such treatment. This is not strikingly like | case that Boston could disqualify H. M. Perry for his conduct 
a “through me.” at the Philadelphia show. Mr. Smith read an “‘opinion” on 
a Furthermore, it was an open secret that the special was | the case in which the sense of the argument was not at all 
Ss donated especially for Mr. Fellows to win, that the adoption | in unison with the decision which followed. 
ci of that wonderful “International Cocker Spaniel Associa-| Mr. Belmont’s account of how the Atlanta awards came 
tion” standard shut ‘‘Uncle Dick” out of achance of win-| to be recognized by the A. K. C. clubs is not in keeping with 
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him, for it puts him in a position which no man with self- 
respect would care to occupy. For his own sake, not ours, 
Mr. Belmont should either withdraw his charge or else show 
that he was deceived by others into making them, believing 
them to be true. 


BOYCOTTING BUFFALO. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Mitchell Harrison has advised Buffalo that unless A. 
K. C. rules are adopted he will not show there. On Aug. 2 
this same Mr. Harrison wrote to the Turf, Field and Farm, 
“T most certainly do not approve of the American Kennel 
Club or its members doing anything that wil! unnecessarily 
antagonize any member of the National Dog Club or any 
other organization.’’ This same Mr. Harrison patronized 
the Baltimore show and is to exhibit at Toledo and London, 
which are not A. K. C. shows. It looks a little inconsistent, 
to say the least of it; but Buffalo doesn’t seem to weaken, 
and I hope the collie men, bad as the season is for them, will 
show the public that the Chestnut Hill Kennels is not all 
the world of sheepdogs. JAS. WATSON. . 


LONDON DOG SHOW.—London, Ont., Aug., 10.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The London Kennel Club at their show 


4 ning, and this special was to make it up. the story as told me by Mr. Peshall. The resolution requir- | work, no man other than Mr. August Belmont, Jr., has 
4 Mr. Whitman raises the presumption that the check was | ing registration of all dogs exhibited at a show given by an | charged us with writing reports to mislead the public. Mr. 
ca not used until some considerable time after its receipt, yet | A. K. C. member was to take effect on Jan. 1, 1887. Atlanta | Belmont’s charge cannot affect us one iota. It must hurt 


the check itself was among ‘the records,” and it showed | was held after that, but there was no enforced registration. 
that it was cashed the day of its date. Asto Mr. Whitman’s| The secretary of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, Mr. W. H. 
advising ‘the club”’ of the receipt of the check at the next | Child, had asked me to take hold of the show catalogue and 
meeting, I hold the letter of the treasurer of the club that | relieve him of a duty he did not care about wasting time 
he never heard of the special until after the close of the | over. It was my business to see that the entries were made 
show, and I am almost certain that Mr. Child read his letter | in the proper classes and correct all blunders I could detect. 
stating that same thing at the meeting of the A. K. C., | One of Mr. Belmont’s entries was placed in the champion 
which letter is also in the “record.”” The money was sent | class by him with a credit of a first at Atlanta. I drew 
Mr. Fellows the day after I advised Mr. B. F, Wilson that I} Mr. Child’s attention to this as an error, Atlanta having re- 
os ssa to bring charges before the A. K.C.; and Mr. pudiated the registration rule. Mr. Child was of my opinion, 
Whitman was then at Pittsburgh superintending the pre-| and in order to have the matter decided in proper form, 
liminaries of the show, certainly during his connection with | wrote to the secretary of the A. K. C., asking whether At- 
the Pittsburgh show, and thus constructively ‘during the | lanta wins weretocount. Were this any ordinary secretary he 
show.” I don’t recollect that I ever advised Mr. Fellows | would with the knowledge that his duties are purely clerical 
not to accept the moner, and if I did do so it must have] have referred the matter to the president for decision, and 
been in view of seeing that he was reimbursed in some way, | thus it would have come before Mr. Child in proper form. 
for I distinctly remeraber that he wrote me something to | But Mr. Vredenburg is not an ordinary secretary by any 
this effect: ‘I need the money very badly, but by gum, I | means, so he paid the president the curt courtesy of simpl 
don’t need it so badly but that I will return it if you say it | writing across the letter of owe that Atlanta wins di 
will prevent your doing justice to my brother fanciers by| count. Thus Mr. Child’s authority as president was 
stamping out this kind of biz.”’ ‘Uncle Dick’s” friends will | thwarted, and he could not, as secretary of the Philadelphia 
recognize him in this at sight. Kennel Club, take any action. Now. to come back to 
The whole case was unquestionably proved what might be | Peshall versus Belmont. 
called an embezzlement without criminal intent. and the} Mr. Peshall was on to the Philadelphia show, and meet- 
condonation of it by the A. K. C established a most ruinous | ing him on Chestnut street he tried to talk me over and ex-! to be held in this city in September will give prizes for 
precedent, which is made ten fold worse by Mr. Belmont’s} plain his action in arguing for my rejection, as the Hor-) classes of dogs not named in the premium list where the 
resentation of the case in the light that the A. K. C. tried | nellsville Kennel Club was all right, and we must be good | entries will justify them in doing so. We wish to thank, 
he case and _aquitted the defendant without even an ex-| friends and all that flummery. I then said that no sooner | through your paper, J. W. Scanlon (comedian) for donating 
pression of disapproval ! did I leave than the A. K. C. got at the old game of wild cat | a me silver cup valued at $25, to be known as the 
The bogus m case was fully as bad. It was publicly | legislation, aud among other ings bi ht up this Bel- | Peek-a-Boo cup, for the best kennel of English setters at 
confessed that bogus medals had been given exhibitors, and | mont case. Mr. Peshall then explicity told me that they | the show; also Peter Glen, Esq. (artist), for an oil painting 
the A. K. C. aquitted on the wonderful ground of the state-| had talked the case over at the meeting and that they had of a dog, valued at $25, to be given to the best looking 
ment of the accused that exhibitors all knew of the charac-' decided after he had explained that he never meant the! exhibitor at the show.—C. A. STONE, Manager. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


fAua. 23, 1888. 





THE TWO DOG CLUBS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam glad to see the good seed sown by the National Dog 
Club is now bearing its fruit. This club was “organized for 
the improvement of dogs, dog shows and dog competitions,” 
and one grand stride has already been made in that direc- 
tion. I have reference to Rule 16 of the A. K. C. regarding 
the transfer of dogs from the open class to the champion 
class when he wins a third first prize between the time of 
closing the entries and the opening of ashow. When the 
rule was formulated it was strongly op as it was 
believed it would cause no end of trouble, which belief has 
since been confirmed by facts. At the Boston show of 1887 a 
dog was disqualified for not having been transferred to the 
champion class (where it belonged peered to Rule 16), and 
harsh words were indulged in, the natural result of the A. 
K. C.’s stubbornness in enforcing this rule contrary to the 
objections of the great army of exhibitors. Time after time 
the executive committee of the A. K. C. has met, yet took no 
action regarding this rule, and it would not now be under 
consideration and discussion by them. after three years of 
its life, had not the National Dog Club omitted it from their 
It has been a thorn in theside of exhibitors for about 


ruies. 
three years, and it is sincerely hoped that the A. K. C. will 
rescind it. The National Dog Club is to be heartily con- 


gratulated upon having been the means of at least one reform- 
viz.: in opening the eyes of the A. K. C. to the fact that this, 
rule is all wrong and should cease to exist. 

There was a large meeting of the A. K. C. on July 23 at 
their office, No. 44 Broadway. Thirteen clubs were repre- 
sented, yet, excepting the Maryland, Philadelphia and Mass- 
achusetts clubs, the proxies were all held by the “‘little 
clique.”’ After the example made of Mr. Watson, what out- 
side delegate would have the temerity to object to any of the 
‘cut and dried” proceedings? Yet this is the at club 
which Mr. Belmont claims to have been intrusted ‘‘a field” 
by the ‘immense majority of the dog interests of the 
country.’”’ A club that has never, as yet, corrected an abuse. 
A club whose presidents, with the honorable exception of 
Mr. Child, have invariably ‘‘constructed”’ rules to suit their 
purposes. A retrogressive club with a president represent- 
ing ‘*Taylorism”’ in its worst form. 

Mr. Belmont in his puerile communication to Dr. Perry 
wrote “the American Kennel Club is by the most unmistak- 
able implication unfit and incapable forthe proper discharge 
of its duties.”” Just so: what we have been asking for years 
is that the A. K. C. should punish offending clubs and not 
obscure individuals only. ‘‘Discord is not what the breeders 
and exhibitors nor the public want.’’ Certainly not, but as 
they support the kennel clubs they should be given, at 
least, proper legislation and an equitable executive. Give 
exhibitors, breeders and the public an honest return for 
their money. 

Obdjectors to frauds have been called ‘‘kickers.”” The 
National Dog Club now stands ready to see that justice be 
shown to all alike, inasmuch as the American Kennel Club 
has, after years of trial, signally failed, and by its repeated 
blundering justly earned the contempt of the kennel world. 

VicToR M. HALDEMAN. 

MILFORD, Del., Aug. 13. 





The following correspondence explains itself: 
Dr. J. F. Perry, President National Dog Club of America: 

Str—I am this day in receipt of a Reser indorsed 
“Statement, etc., by the National Dog Club, in the interest 
of fair play,” and addressed to the breeders of the country. 
i have read with some amazement your letter at the begin- 
ving of the pamphlet, and I have glanced over the names 
of your executive committee and members with feelings of 
contempt; amazement that your letter of introduction 
should contain an absolute and unqualified misstatement, for 
there is no other word to express it, and contempt that you, as 
the president of this club, should fraudulently use the names 
as members of the executive committee, and also of your 
club, of well-known breeders, who have not ae privately, 
but publicly withdrawn from all connection with your club. 
The statement I refer to, is that the “A. K. C. had already 
declined to permit them to do so unless they formed a 
paper corporation, a course which they rightly assumed 
to be a dishonorable subterfuge.’’ The facts in the case 
known not only to Dr. Perry, but to every one who 
can read, are simply these: On the 9th of March, 1888, 
Mr. Robinson wrote the secretary of the A. K. C. that it was 
the intention of certain parties in Buffalo to organize a cor- 
poration for the purpose of giving a fair, etc., and that asa 
part of said fair, they pengeeet to give a bench show of dogs, 
and asking how they could doso, under A. K. C. rules. e 
secretary very properly referred them to Rule 3, the same rule 
under which all clubs must organize to beconie members of 
the A. K. C., and it wasa very sjmple matter to have made 
the A. K. C. rules a part of their present organization, and 
thus gained admittance to the club. This was no morea 
paper organization than the one the Buffalo show now 
have; it merely added one more feature, and an interestin 
one. About this time, Mr. J. Otis Fellows, a warm frien 
of James Watson, and a man who has made himself obnox- 
ious to every breeder of repute in the country by his ill- 
advised conduct in connection with his clubandthe A.K.C., 
was engaged as superintendent for the doggy part of the 
Buffalo show. Fromthat moment the plotting began, not 
to see how the show could be held under the A. K. C. rules, 
but to see how Buffalo could be used by J. Otis Fellows, 
James Watson and others of like reputations, to strike 
a blow at the A. K. C. and thus gratify personal malign- 
ity and spite. Mr. Busby, the editor of the Turf, Field 
and Farm, hearing of this, naturally wrote Mr. Hamlin 
a kindly letter and a very proper one, as he wished the show 
to be asuccess. What was the result? On July 3 Mr. C. 
W. Robinson (who was heretofore intimately associated 
with J. Otis Fellows in the management of the Hornellsville 
exposition) writes and sends broadcast a letter inclosin 
copy of Mr. Busby’s letter to Mr. Hamlin saying: ‘‘ You wilt 
see that the fight is begun, and_as Mr. Fellows and myself 
have gotten the International Fair Association to indorse 
the National, we trust you will do everything in your power 
to prove Mr. Busby mistaken.”’ Now, Dr. J. Frank Perry, 
how dare you or any member of the National Dog Club say 
over your signature that the A. K. C. began the fight, and 
that their ‘‘methods are cowardly?” Do you expect inde- 
pendent breeders, men who have reputations, to allow 
you or your club to parade their names as_ decoys 
for the venting of the personal spite of J. Otis Fellows 
and James Watson? You may claim, and perhaps hon- 
estly, that when you asked myself and others to join at 
Boston that you truthfully thought the National Dog Club 
would not be antagonistic to the A. K. C., but can you do so 
now? Every name that you have secured has been by 
fraudulent representations, unintentionally so araens at 
first, or are breeders who are willing to make a fight against 
the A. K. C., and you yourself at first an unwilling cats- 
paw, must now either be confronted with the fact that you 
are either the willing tool of designing men, in that you 
train in the same company, and have the same axes to 
grind, or that your pretended eneee for the A. K. C. 
was only a sham—which horn will you take? Iam entirely 
independent—I am not a member of any club that is even a 
member of the A. K.C. I have opposed in the past many of 
the methods in vogue under the maladministration of Elliot 
Smith. I am opposed to ap oe of all kinds, but I am also 
opposed to all that savors of blackguardism and- blackmail 
in doggy affairs. I am opposed, and always shall be, to 
the methods of such men as James Watson and J. Otis 
Fellows, and when such men are masquerading, with you at 


the head of an organization, with reputable names that 
have been obtained by disreputable methods, by the last 
fraud by which you seek to gain converts by omitting the 
very pith of the matter, namely the fact that your club 
through J. Otis Fellows and C. W. Robinson began the 
jight, that you are fraudulently to-day parading names on 
your executive committee and as members that are not 
either one or the other, in order to catch the support of un- 
suspecting gentlemen—I say to you privately, eat T shall 
say publicly, that a man of your years and discretion ought 
to bein better business than found supporting and inti- 
mately associating with men whose only ambition has 
been to destroy the A. K. C. by using your name, and the 
names of reputable associates to accomplish under cover 
what they as individuals could never undertake with any 
hope of success. Iam, &c., 
(Signed) 
NETHERWOOD, N. J., August 16, 1888. 


JAs. L. ANTHONY. 





James L. Anthony, Esq.: 


Sir—Yours of the 16th I find on my return tothe city after 
a brief absence. Although it was evidently written on the 
impulse of the moment, and contains many personal ex- 
oe which I am sure your second thought will tell you 

ad better have been left unsaid, there are yet some points 
in it which I desire to set you right upon 

In regard to the appearance of - 9 rr name on 
the executive committee, that is a mistake for which I am 
not responsible. As soon at my attention was called to the 
errors in the list of officers and members, I notified the sec- 
retary by telegraph to at once correct the same through the 
sporting press. 

As for your remarks in —_ to the Buffalo management 
and the American Kennel Club, permit me to remind you 
that according to your own statement you are not a member 
of said club. Hence your information must be unofficial. 
You weigh what you have been told as facts, with the 
statements made by me, and draw your conclusions, no one 
disputing your right todoso. But on reflection you must 
have felt that the expression of your verdict to me, unsup- 
ported by any evidence other than the mere statement of op- 
= parties, is a deliberate insult, which was, I think, far 

rom your intentions. By a careful perusal of the editorial 
in the Turf, Ficld and Farm, July 30, you will see that the 
writer plainly suggested a ‘‘paper corporation,’’ and even 
indicated its officers. That that method of proceeding was 
necessary to comply with Rule 3 of course all will admit, 
but many will also agree that no such rule should ever have 
been.adopted. It certainly encourages ‘‘gauzy corporations,” 
which, I am sure, you will never advocate. 

Your statements as to the plotting, etc., indulged in by 
various persons to injure the American Kennel Club, being 
unsupported by the slightest proof, places you in the light 
of a “special pleader”’ for that club, and deprives, therefore, 

our letter of its weight. The constitution of the National 
Dew Club provides that the affairs of the clubare to be man- 
aged by an executive committee of fifteen. Upon the one at 

resent in existence the men of whom zon speak so slurr- 
ingly have no place. Any intimation that they are “run- 
ning the club” is wholly gratuitous, and being, like all your 
other charges, mere assertion, conveys to every thoughtful 
man its own refutation. Those whom you mention are very 
likely able to defend themselves if necessary. As far as 
their.connection with the National Dog Club is concerned, 
pray let me make it plain, in as forcible language as I have at 
command. They have never attemptcd in any way to influ- 
ence its action in any degree, however slight. If you have 
anything to say publicly against them, the only manly 
course for you is to aim your attacks directly at them and so 
give them an opportunity to defend themselves. 

It has been rere, said by its assailants—privately, by 
word of mouth and by letter—that the National Dog Clubis 
couposed of traders, and that it is controlled by a certain 
clique of disgruntled individuals, who are using it to work 
out their own ends. Here, again, are more assertions which 
it is sufficient to meet with the counter assertion that they 
are unqualifiedly false. When something like evidence is 
offered to substantiate such charges, it will then be time for 
us to meet them. 

A word, merely, in reference to your invidious criticism 
of my own conduct. As I have already said, your evident 
position as special pleader robs it of any force which it 
might otherwise have had. I think my course in ignoring it 
is one you would take in like instance. 

As either horn of a dilemma leadsto thesame bad result, it 
has always been a practice with me, when so entangled, to 
openly confess my error and meet the consequences. You 
may be certain that if I find myself in such a plight with 
regard to the National Dog Club,I shall take the same 
course. At present, I assure you that I believe in it and its 
methods thoroughly, and until convinced by proof that I 
am wrong, I shall do all in my power to persuade the breed- 
ers of America of the necessity for such an organization to 
protect their rights. Very truly, J. FRANK PERRY. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20. 


COONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

In reply to the inquiries of ‘J. L. B.’”’ regarding the habits 
of coons, coons mate in February, and on May 5 I sawa 
litter that were evidently about five days old—they had not 

ot their eyes opened. ‘They bring forth from four to six. 
My opinion is that they breed every season, but some be- 
lieve they only breed every other year. 

In regard to its affecting the scent of dogs to get scented 
by skunk, there is no question, but still it does not always 
prevent a dog from following a strong scent, but that it 
affects his scent so much that he cannot work up a cold 
trail requiring delicate scent is my experience. 

In regard to their emitting a cry at night there are differ- 
ent opinions. Most hunters say that they do, and two 
parties that had kept pet coons told that they had heard 
them holler. 

John B. Clark, editor of the Mirror and Farmer, Man- 
chester, N. H., has along and interesing article on coon 
hunting in a little book called ‘‘Mirror Hand Book,’’ which 
can be had of him for 10 cents. 

FOREST AND S1REAM of June 19, 1884, has an article on 
coons, read by John Foster before the Game and Fish Com- 
missioners of New Hampshire in June, 1884, and it contains 
many interesting notes relating to coons. 

I hope that “J. L. B.” will report through FOREST AND 
STREAM some of his hunts in Windham. N. ELMORE. 


GRANRY, Conn., Aug. 20. 


SYRACUSE DOG SHOW.—Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 18.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The following express ere 
nies will return all dogs from the show held here Sept. 18 to 
21. free: The American, the National and the United States 
express companies. The club will register all dogs free in 
the A.K.C.S.B. that are exhibited at their show that have 
not been previously ae eae and registration blanks can 
be had by applying to the secretary. The premium lists are 
being mailed to-day, and the secretary will be glad to 
send the same to any address. We have changed the date 
of closing entries from Sept. 3 te Sept. 10. The special prize 
committee rt great success, and the list will be published 
in the next issue of the FOREST AND STREAM.—HOWARD B. 
RATHBONE, Sec’y Syracuse Kennel Club. 


NATIONAL DOG CLUB OF AMERICA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Through printer’s error the following names appeared in 
our circular list of members: Messrs. Harrison, Hopf, Saun- 
ders, Cook, Sawyer, Nash, and Mr. and Mrs. Hughes. They 
have withdrawn. Please note this in your paper. 

H. W. HUNTINGTON, Secretary- Treasurer. 


New York, August 20. : 


AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER. 


OLLOWING are the numbers of the dogs entered in 
the August number of the American Kennel Register: 


BEAGLES. 
6436. Coriscana,Coriscana Hunt- 6438. Navarro, Corsicana Hunt- 
ing Club. ing Club. 
6437. Frances Cleveland, T. C. 
White. 
COLLIES, 


6439. Bessie Clark, H. M. Clark. 6441. Duchess, J. C. Hutchinson. 
6440. Brownie, Donald McLean. 
ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS. 
6442. Clio, W. H. Caldwell. 6443. Flossie, Henry Eichler. 
MASTIFFS. 
6444. Beech Grove Annette, F. 6451. Helen Caution, J. Hellen. 
L. Calkins. 6452. Juno VILI., G.B.Robertson. 
6445. Ben Hur, Dr. Roland B. 6453. Medusa, Geo.J. Ru ee 
Whitridge. 6454. Minting, Jr., J. Hellen, 
6446. Beulah, Geo. L. Phippen. 6455. Omar, Edward A. Robbins. 
6447. Chester IJ.,C. H. Paine. 6456. Pericles,Geo. J. Rupprecht. 
6448. Cleopatra R., Geo. J. Rup- 6457. Ranger, R. O. Oxnard. 
precht. 6458, Ray. R. R. Ulmer. 
6449. Dharra, Miss Anna F.Han- 6459. Sellman, W. W. Robert- 


ins. soh. 
6450. Duke Caution, Dr. Piper. 6460. Take Caution, R.R. Ulmer. 
POINTERS. 

6461. American Romp, Fred A. 6464. Duke Beaufort, Frank M. 
Hodgman. ae 

6462. Bonanza, Fred F. Harris. 6465. Jim V., A. H. Mason. 

6463. Dick of Delphos, J. W. M. 6466. Katisha, Fred F. Harris. 
Cardeza. 6467. Mike, Jas. P. Swain, Jr. 

PUGS. 
6468. Bradford Ruby II., Eber- 6470. Ky Ky, Eberhart Pug Kep- 


hart Pug Kennels. nels. 
6469, Joe I1., Henry Eichler. 6471. Royal Bradford, H. Eichler 
6472. Viola, Henry Eichler. 


ST. BERNARDS.—RovuGH-COATED. 

6473. Abbe, Robt. M. Riddle. 6478. Lady Valentine, Otto W. 
6474. Barry IV., J. W. Stewart. olger. 
6475. Bernie, M. Boylan. 6479. Odin, Otto W. Volger. 
6476. Benivard, Jr., Weimer & 6480. Queen, Mrs. J. B. Carson. 

Lincoln. 6481. nger, W. H. Gibbs. 
6477. Cadess, Weimer & Lincoln. 6482. —" Weimer & Lin- 

coln. 
SmMootTu-CoATED. 
6483. Geoffrey the Prior, W. H. Perry. 
SETTERS.—ENGLISH SETTERS. 

6484. Chautauqua Prince, F. T. 6488. Lady Brighton, F. T. Wea- 

Weatherill. therill. 
6485: Daisy Gladstone, W. Stall. 6489. Trim, W. H. Merrill. 
6486. Duke Noble, A.J.Oskamp. 6490. Vic-Vic, E. F. Garland. 
6487. —— Prince, A. Os- 

amp. 


GORDON SETTERS. 
6491. Beaulah, Chas. T. Brownell. 
IRISH SETTERS. 
6492. Foote’s Yum, E.O. Damon. 6495. Rob II., FE. N. Foote. 

6493. Meg Glencho, E. N. Foote. 6496. Ted Sarsfield, E. N. Foote. 
6494. Ned II., Lyman W. Clute. 6497. Twig Sarsfield,E. O. Damon 
SPANIELS.—FIELD AND COCKER SPANIELS. 

6498. Black Bée&s V.,O. Gilman. 6503. Nene, Waterford Kennel 


6499. Fannie Obo II., 0. B. Gil- ub, 

man. 6504. Phyllis II., Miss Marguer- 
6500. Lura, O. B. Gilman. ite H. seneee. 
6501. Lulu Obo, William Shiloh. 6505. Obo Reta, Geo. H. Carr. 
6502. My Bess, Waterford Ken- 6506. Sancho, O. B. Gilman. 

nel Club. 6507. Shot, Wm. L. Nailor. 

6508. Von Obo, Wm. Very. 
JAPANESE SPANIELS. 
6509. Yoko II., Geo. E. Blabon. 
TERRIERS.—BULL-TERRIERS. 
6510. Lilly, F. G. Tripp. 
ScorcH TERRIERS. 
6511. Snap, J. J. Nussbaumer. 
YORKSHIRE TERRIERS. 


6512. Brunette, Chas. York. 


AMERICAN PET DOG CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The FOREST AND STREAM and other kindred papers have 
recently published the constitution, etc., of the American 
Pet Dog Club, together with the breeds and classes of breeds 
recognized by the club as house or pet dogs. Neither 
FOREST AND STREAM nor any other parer has made a single 
note of exception to the list. We now find two gentlemen, 
the president of the American English Beagle Club, and the 
secretary of the American Spaniel Club assuming the right 
to dictate what dogs the Pet Dog Club shall and shall not 
recognize as — and also what particular breeds ladies and 

entlemen shall be permitted to have or not have in their 

ouses as pets. 

The readers of the FOREST AND STREAM must not be sur- 
prised nor alarmed if in the next issue they should read a 
manifesto similar to the following: ‘‘We, the president of 
the American — Beagle Club, and the secretary of the 
American Spaniel Club, do hereby declare that no lady or 

entleman in America shall *be permitted to call her or his 

warf beagle or spaniel a pet, or to allow either to enter the 
hall or parlor; but shall keep the same closely confined 
within a kennel until such time as we may feel disposed to 
order them released for use in the field.’’ 

The American Pet Dog Club never had and has not now 
the remotest idea of coer py | with any of the rights or 
prerogatives of the Beagle or Spaniel Club. On the con- 
trary, the club and its individual members have repeatedly 
declared their intention to aid and abet not only the Beagle 
and Spaniel clubs, but all other clubs. On the other hand, 
it can hardly be expected that the American Pet Dog Club 
will consent to be dictated to by Messrs. Schellhass and Wil- 
merding as to what dogs it shall or shall not recognize as 
pets. It may not be amiss toinform those gentlemen that 
more beagles and spaniels are kept in this country (over 
which they claim dominion) as house or pet dogs than for 
use in the field. These two gentlemen are innocently sensi- 
tive. A MEMBER OF THE A. P. bac. 


“A BIT OF KENNEL HISTORY.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your editorial, “‘A Bit of Kennel History,” and my sub- 
sequent letter under the same heading are b semetter | true in 
one and every particular. If the unscrupulous management 
of a kennel club or any other body of men engage a lawyer 
and remunerate him for falsifying facts, the perverted state- 
ments cannot be fairly charged as falsehoods to the lawyer’s 
account; for a lawyer has the privilege of saying what he 
knows to be untrue when he is paid forit. I am waiting for 
a straightforward reply to my letter of two weeks ago, but 
fear I can hardly expect one until Mr. C. J. Peshall shali 


have severed all connection with the pecu-liar individuals 
in the Broadway office. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, as is clearly shown when a man like Mr. 
e bends to their influence. Cuas. H 


eshall 
. Mason. 
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DOG TALK. 


UITE a little tempest in a teapot has been caused = 
General Manager Hain’s recent order against the ad- 
mission of persons with dogs in the cars of the New York 
elevated railways. The order is not a new one; the general 
regulations prohibited tie admission of ‘“‘persons with bulk 
parcels or accompanied by dogs,” the object of the prohibi- 
tion being of course to secure the convenience and comfort 


of the traveling public. The generally courteous disposi- 


tion of the gua has led to considerable relaxation of the 
rules, both as regards bulky parcels and dogs, the chief of- 
fenders under the latter head being ladies with -their pet 
dogs. Some of these pets display ill-temper, very much to 


the annoyance of the passengers. General Manager Hain’s 


office has been inundated with complaints on the subject; 


but the crisis appears to have been noah on by a ae. 
e cars, and dis- 


ric pug falling into convulsions in one 0: 
playing symptoms which were immediately interpreted b 


the timid —— as evidence of hydrophobia. The ad- 
O 


mission 0 into passenger cars, especially in the do; 
days, the public believes to a source of real danger, an 
Colonel Hain’s action in the matter has met with general 
approval. If the permission to transport dogs by the ele- 
vated railways were a convenience to any considerable num- 
ber of the public, boxes could be readily provided, but 
comparatively speaking very few people care anything for 
the privilege, and the public has its temper so severely 
tried by the ene to which poorenaers are unavoidably 
subject, that it would be impolitic to aggravate it by the 
popular fear of exposure to hydrophobia, however baseless 
that fear may be. 





Mr. Will A: Bruette. of Jefferson, Wis., has recently 
imported the Sussex spaniel bitch Sussex Queen. She is by 
champion Baryta and out of Jill, she by champion Bachelor 
and out of Dove. She was whelped in June, 1887. Her 
breeder says of her: ‘‘She has much the same expression as 
her sire, champion Baryta, and is full as long and low, with 
good bone and quality, and beats him in coat, for she is the 
correct golden liver in color, and is brighter, Baryta being a 
shade too dark. Her coat is very flat and smooth, and she is 
a very fine worker and as busy asa bee.’”’ Mr. Bruette has 
presented her to Mr. F’. H. F. Mercer, of Ottawa, Can. Mr. 

3ruette has also purchased another Sussex bitch, which 
before being shipped will be bred. If she proves to be in 
whelp she will also be sent to Mr. Mercer. 





Mr. Thos. Johnson of Winnepeg, Manitoba, has recently 
imported from the kennel of Mr. A. P. Heywood-Lons- 
dale, Whitechurch, Eng., the English setter bitch Pitti 
Sing. She was welphed Jan. 26, 1884, and is by Baron 
Doveridge and out of Nora. Her litter brother Woodhull 
Bruce and sister Woodhull Beta are both winners at the 
English field trials, and Mr. Johnson expects that Pitti 
Sing will add to the reputation of her family at the coming 
trials of the Manitoba Field Trials Club. Accompanying 
Mr. Johnson’s bitch was a half sister of hers, Jenny Deans, 
presented to Mr. S. Becket of Winnipeg. She is also en- 
tered for the Manitoba trials. 


In response to an inquiry to the Long Island Railroad 
Company regarding the transportation of dogs over their 
road, we have received the following reply from Mr. H. M. 
Smith, Traffic Manager: ‘‘Long Island City, N. Y., Aug. 15. 
—-Lditor Forest and Stream: In reply to yours of Aug. 9 
beg to say that we transport dogs, accompanying passengers, 
free, by the owner signing a release, which will be furnished 
by the baggage master at the starting point. When dogs 
are shippec 
any distance under 50 miles is 7% cents, 50 miles or over $1.— 
H. M. SMITH.”’ 





Mr. E. B. Sears, of Melrose, Mass., received last week the 
St. Bernard bitch Lady Wellington, purchased by him in 
England last June from Mr. 8S. W. Smith, of Leeds. She 
was bred July 15 to Plinlimmon. When taken from the 
steamer, after an eleven days’ journey, she weighed 140lbs. 
Lady Wellington has eleven champions to her credit, and 
her appearance on the bench in America will excite great 
interest. 





Mr. J. L. Winchell, of Fair Haven, Vt., has recently im- 
ported from the kennels of Mr. Edwin Brough, Scarborough, 
Eng., the bloodheund bitch — Buxom. She is three 
years old, and is by Triumph and out of Ripple Baroness. 
She is in whelp to Barnaby, winner of first at the New York 
show. With her came a pair of puppies that Mr. Winchell 
speaks very highly of. 





The National Exposition at Kansas City, Mo., to be held 
in September and October, will give a dog show as one of the 
attractions. The date has not yet been decided, but will 
probably be announced soon. The address of the general 
manager is C. Ly 2 Evans, Room 16, New England Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

A correspondent wishes to know if the last Cincinnati dog 
show was held subject to Rule 2, as a number of dogs shown 
there have not been rigistered in the “‘official.”” He also 
claims that mongrels are registered in the ‘‘official’’ as be- 
ing purely bred. 





W. C. Middlet@n Fitch-Kemp, master of the celebrated 
Foxbush Harriers in Kent, has been compelled to destroy 
the whole of that valuable = in consequence of rabies 
making its appearance in the kennels at Hildenborough. 





Weare advised that the report which came to us of Mr. 
Hartley’s death was premature, and that there is even a 
hope, in which we most sincerely join, that he may yet re- 
cover. 





Mr. J. S. Hudson, of Covington, Ky., has purchased the 
English setter Ben Hill, the dog that was ‘“‘pulled” in the 
heat with Lillian at Grand Junction in 1886. 





In our issue of Aug. 2 we stated that Mr. H. T. Drake 
wished to find Dr. Chas. Neil. This was a typographical! 
error; it should read Dr. Chas. Weil. 





The London dog show managers are bidding for the —- 
port of the members of the N. D. C., by offering a valuable 
prize for the best looking exhibitor. 


GREYHOUND IMPORTATION.—Great Bend, Kan., 
Aug. 12.—Editor Forest and Sream: There have just been 
received by the Waterloo Kennels, Great Bend, Kans., in 
association with Mr. D. N. Heizer and Mr. G. N. Moses, of 
Great Bend, three half sisters of the famous Miss Glendyne, 
the twice Waterloo winner, and a Boe dog, Trales, by 
Wandering Tom out of Little Emily III. Little Lady Gien- 
dyne and sity Glendyne are by Loudon out of Lady Glen- 
dyne, and Lady Graham Glendyne, by Jester out of Lady 
Glendyne. Trales has the blood in the full pedi of 
Banker, Meg o’ the Park. Martha, Benefactor, Villien, a 
litter brother of Alec Halliday, Rose Mary, Hanibal, Beny- 


lin and many other famous oe ae ze enn in. 
ud Book. 


Vol. VIL, English Greyhound ey are all 


by express they must be crated, and the rate for 


8 
biting them and making 


' 
wholly untried, having never seen a hare, a they are 
from fourteen to twenty months old. A large advance offer 
over the purchase price was made just before they were 
—— hey are direct from the kennels of Dr. Walter 
llitfe, of Kendal, Eng., a very noted breeder in the north of 
Boeuens. They were received in fine condition through the 
kind care given them by Mr. Arthur Massey, the slipper of 
the meeting of the American Coursing Club of 1887, who has 
just returned from a visit to England. This is the largest 
and most important importation ever made to this country, 
and will largely enhance the greyhound interest and add to 
the stud one of the most valuable dogs ever brought to this 
country. They will all be — in training for the meeting 
of the American Coursing Club, Oct. 15.—GREAT BEND. 


BUFFALO DOG SHOW.--Aug. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Please say that Rule 3, special regulations, should 
read July 1, 1888, for bitches with nursing litters of puppies. 
We have made two extra classes for Dandies, Class 1D3ig, 
champion dogs and bitches, $10. Class 12414, bitches, first 
$10, second 35, third bronze medal. The superintendent, J. 
Otis Fellows, offers $10 for the best kennel of Dandies and 
Scotch terriers. The National Dog Club of America will 
give fifteen bronze medals as specials for the best American- 
bred dog or bitch of the following breeds: Mastiffs, St. Ber- 
nards, deerhounds, English, Irish and Gordon setters, grey- 
hounds, sporting spaniels, collies’, pugs, bulldogs, terriers, 
except fox), fox-terriers, pointers, toy dogs. Dr. J. Frank 

erry gives as specials fifteen of his most recent works, ‘A 
Friend in Need,” a household guide in health and disease. 
The same to be placed as the management see fit. This 
work is of 500 pages. Mr. W. Wade gives a special of $25 for 
best pointer. ‘‘A friend” will give for the best collie. 
The Thayer Publishing Co. give twelve of ‘“Ashmont’s”’ 
eae known books “Diseases of Dogs.’’"—J. OTIS FELLOws, 

upt. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are far- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Queechy. By Warner & Hamilton, Canaan Four Corners, N.Y., 
for sable, white marks, collie dog, whelped July 13, 1838, by Clip- 
per (A.K.R. 2529) out of Nellie McGregor. 

Sussex Queen. By F. H. F. Mercer, Ottawa, Can., for golden 
liver Sussex spaniel bitch, whel June, 1887. by champion Baryta 
(Bounce—Duchess VI.) out of Jill (champion Bachelor—Dove). 


BRED. 


2” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Dot—Mayo. P. P. Lewis’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) beagle bitch Dot 
( Ringwood Maida) to Geo. Laick’s Mayo (Rustler—champion 
Bonnie), Aug. 8. ° 

Sanerey Bessie—Moves. Contete Taleott’s (Morgan Park, III.) 
mastiff bitch Sandycroit Bessie (Hero I1I[.—Nell) to C. C. Cook’s 
Moses (Ilford Caution—Bess), July 15. 

Jennie Sparkle—Kiddlewink. F. C. Smith’s (Groton, N. Y.) 
cocker spaniel bitch Jennie apatite (Earl—Reta) to E. Powers’s 
Kiddlewink (A.K.R. 997), Aug. 3. 

Scarlet Princess—Royal Dick. Frank S. Clark’s (South Paris, 
Me.) bull-terrier bitch Scarlet Princess (Young Royal—Scarlet IT.) 
to his Royal Dick (Young Royal Prince—Nellie Curtin), Aug. 10. 

Ida—Royal_Dick. Chester Horn’s (Norway, Me.) bull-terrier 
bitch Ida to F. 8. Clark’s Royal Dick (Young Royal Prince—Nellie 
Curtin), Aug. 2. 

Nellie Scott—Dennis. E. A. Buck’s (Chattanooga, Tenn.) Scotch 
terrier bitch Nellie Scott (Dennis—Jessie) to his Dennis (Tam 
Glen—Queen Lilly), Aug. 10. 


WHELPS. 


ee Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Hellen. E. A. Buck’s (Chattanooga, Tenn.) Great Dane bitch 
Hellen (A.K.R. 4865), Aug. 7, twelve (six dogs), by A: Trimple’s 
Brock; nine since dead. 

Timferna. E. M. Crouch’s (Thomaston, Conn.) pointer bitch 
tna 5754), Aug. 15, six (two dogs), by his Brock (A. 

.R. 5751). 

Guess. W. L. Bidwell’s (Monterey. Mass.) pointer bitch Guess 
AER 6317), July 26, six (four dogs), by his Doctor (A.K.R. 


Lassie. E. A. Buck’s (Chattanoega, Tenn.) Scotch terrier bitch 
Lassie (A.K.R. 5708), Aug. 2, three (one dog), by his Dennis (Tam 
Glen—Queen Lilly). 

Cress. E. A. Buck’s (Chattanooga, Tenn.) Scotch terrier bitch 
Cress, Aug. 5, three (two dogs), by his Dennis (Tam Glen—Queen 


Lilly). 
SALES, 


t= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Thorn II. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, age not given, by 
Sport out of Thorn, by Geo. Laick, Tarrytown, N. Y., to Clarence 
Travis, Ardsly, N. Y. 

Burniston. Red and tan bloodhound dog, whelped Dec. 12, 1886, 
by Maltravers out of Duchess of Ripple, by J. L. Winchell, Fair 
Haven, Vt., to A. F. Nash, Detroit, Mich. | 

Beech Grove Jura. Light fawn mastiff bitch, whelped Aug. 30, 
1887, by Ashmont Victor out of_Beech Grove Duchess, by George 
Jackson, Beech Grove, Ind., to J. G. Short, Woodstock, Ont. 

Little Tycoon. Fawn_pug dog, whelped March 18, 1888, pedigree 
not given, by Calhoun Kennels, Springfield, Mass., to Miss Bessie 
Collins, same place. 

Harvard. Fawn pug dog, whelped March 18, 1883, podiares not 
given, be Calhoun Kennels, Springfield, Mass., to A. L. Fennesey, 
same place. 

Bucho. Red Irish setter dog, yiieed Tay 23, 1888, by Alice (A 
K.R. 3067) out of Megens (A.K.R. 6079), by Jas. A. Farreil, Port- 
land, Me., to G. W. Peabody, Connecticut. 

Jack. Black and tan terrier dog, whelped September, 1886, ye 
gree not given, by Calhoun Kennels, Springfield, Mass., to Wm. 
Hoppler, same place. 

Royal George. Orange brindle bull-terrier dog, whelped May, 
1887. by Jack out of Conkey’s Belle, by Calhoun Kennels, Spring- 
field, Mass., to T. P. Sanborn, same place. — : 

Nip. White, with tan on head, fox-terrier bitch, whelped Feb. 
2, 1488, by Grip out of Dot, by 8S. Tilghman, Arvern-by-the-Sea, 
L. L, to Arthur White, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Maizeland Phyllis, ‘Black. white and tan fox-terrier bitch, 
whel May 22, 1888, by Blemton Sentinel out of Maizeland 
Lively, by Lawrence Timpson, Red Hook, N. Y., to J. G. Tomson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Maizeland Snowball. White fox-terrier bitch, whelped May 22, 
1848, by Blemton Sentinel out of Maizeland Lively, by Lawrence 
Timpson, Red Hook, N. Y., to John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Sussex Queen. Golden liver Sussex sneak) bitch, whelped June, 
1887, by champion Baryta out of Jill, by Will A. Bruette, Jeffer- 
son, Wis., to F. H. F. Mercer, Ottawa, Ont. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
=” No Notice Taken ot Anonymous Correspondents. 


Tupac, New Haven, Conn.—My setter’s coat is staring. Gave 
him sulphur until he stank like one of Rabelais’s devils. Result, 
no . His appetite is , and he is active enough; six years 
old; skin sound. Ans. Give 5 drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
in the food night and morning. Do not expect immediate im- 
provement. Reep this treatment up for three weeks. 


J. M. N., Albany, N. Y.—St. Bernard bitch is troubled with some 
kind of skin disease. At first small lumps of matted hair appear, 
which when examined easily come off, leaving mete bald 

ts which soon become inflamed. Difficult to keep her from 
matters worse. Ans Get and use twice 
daily after washing the parts the following ointment: 
R Ung. zine oxide. ... 





Ung. diachylon...........-......... 3 ss. 
Mix. Give 5drops: Fowler's solution of arsenic morning and 


evening in food. 





Bifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





RANGE AND GALLERY. 


NATIONAL RIFLE CLUB.—The thirty-first annual meetin 
of the club will be held at Vernon, Vermont, September 4, 5 an 
6, 1888. A general invitation is extended to all interested in rifle 
shooting. Any one can become a member and entitled to all the 

rivileges of the club by paying the $5 entrance fee to the match 

‘or prizes and club medal. Standard weight of rifles 20Ibs. as 

fired; all over must give ‘gin. per oa under 2lbs. will receive 
Yin. per pound on each string. tch to be 5 strings of 1€ shots 
each. Any style rest allowed that does not confine rifle or add 
weignt toit. Sights any. Time rules. String measure. Distance 
40 rods. Match will be called first day at 2 P. M., other days at 9 
A.M. JoHN WILLIAMSON, President; N. S. Brockway, Secre- 
tary, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., rifle range, an, 15, off-hand: 
‘ 





SM Lo cegec tacts see ened eas 9 910 8 910 6 S— %& 
Rest 

Bel GE, fxg <<4sdane8 << Mite Saghiened 12 91212 8 8 81011 12-12 

IE ihn ism ai haeiest suahveaaes 91212 8 91011 9 9 7H % 

IN san aiancatincpinn <auhed th ademeeee 8 7 8 9 912 6 812 11I— 

Be I ines Ss ss dcKganticndeo: «> ll 8 8 8 8 $11 9 812 9 

Aug. 18, rest: 

F Harvey........ atnen tibetan yawkieti 12 12 12 12 12 12 11 12 8 12-113 
Wm. V. Lowe. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 18.—Members of the City Guards, 
Co. A, 2d Regiment, M.V.M., with A. C. White, of the Worcester 
Light Infantry, Co. C, same regiment, went out to Peat Meadow 





Benge to-day: 
FE PUI oii 5ia <2 0 Gow uwessne 83343454 4 336 
2 44533344 4 438-—% 
SU a 5 dc vgs cncntsdccccexse 4338334433 4 536 
3444453832 5 4387 
Wm E Wilkins 44345433 4 53 
AD Jefferson......... 444454444 44] 
545445544 4-4 
45545444 4 544-129 
PC) eee SS tee ey ee 
55455454 4 445 
54545554 4 445-12 


NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—The ninth marksman’s badge match 
was shot at Creedmoor, Aug. 18, the weather and all the con- 
ditions were fine and the scores good. Following are the winners: 


Cash Prizes. 


E C Smith, Co A, 12th Regt..............2. 20.000 0K 46 
J Macauiay, Staff. 12th Regt.... ................8. 3 2 45 
BW Meertss, Co GB. Teh Hemt.... ....ccccccccccece 2 21 2 
ee OT Be avec cicccecisicec suent avai 19 2B 41 
J W Cleveland. Co I, 7th Regt................... 20 21 41 
rep gE OS are ae 21 20 41 
H 8 Bartow, Co D, 7th Regt... .........c.e.000. 2008 20 41 
Silver Medals. 
i i tr SO OR a ne cope cecncdscce —— 23 46 
Rg OA a” Se ee 20 5 45 
A Mc Dougail, GeO Vee aca ce occcueccecvuedl 21 24 45 
G E Constable, Co F, 13th Regt ...................2 23 15 
Bronze Medals. 
A L Ely. CoG, Ttlr RegO:...-.......5.8%Gac.s. 5. 4 44 
FS Kennedy, F, 7th Hegt........ ....0...c0-.- ook 33 44 
WN vier, Co B, 22d Regt................ J cet 22 483 
G L Hoffman, Co H, 7th Regt...................... 2 21 48 
W Es wrest, Co Cy IUGR Meas. ...... 2 ec ccc nee 21 43 


SCORING Deven Corns. Mass.—Assistant Superin- 
tendent Peters of the electric-light company has arranged a sys- 
tem of electric clocks or indicators which will be used for scoring 
purposes by the Schuetzenversin September 3 at their annual 
shooting festival. Hitherto, whenever a shot has been fired, the 
man stationed at the targets has indicated the score by raising in 
the air a large card with the figures printed on it, but under the 
new arrangement, by which one clock is placed at the target and 
another at the grand stand, he simply turns the hand on his own 
clock to the requisite number and immediately by electric con- 
nections the same figure is indicated on the other clock, which is 
at once noted by the secretary. According to the German system 
of ring target scoring the vaJues of the scores are indicated by 
figures ranging from 1 to 25, but these clocks will be numbered 
only to 23, so that whenever 24 is made, a white flag will be raised, 
ona an American flag will do like service for score 25. 


THE RIFLE OF OUR DADDIES.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I recently purchased at auction a peculiar rifle in 1851 by 
F. D. Porter, of this city. It is very heavy, the baral be‘ng thick, 
and contains nine chambers for ammunition in a sort of revolv- 
ing wheel, and as this interferes the sight is taken along left side 
of barrel. There isa sort of loader affixed to top of barrel, and 
the trigger strikes at the right side of lock. Can you please 
give me any particulars about thisgun, whether used for sportin 
or warfare, whether a success at the time it was first made, an 
original cost. I can_scarcely decide whether it is a percussion 
un or Rot.—W. F. (N.Y. City). [The weapon is probably one of a 
large number which were brought out about this time. Most of 
them were failures, but all were carefully studied by the designers 
of the successful breech loaders, which came in large numbers 
toward the close of the war.] 


THE TRAP. 


coaree far publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 





NEW YORK SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


‘To. fact has frequently been commented on that the great 
city of New York witn its thousands of shooters possesses no 
convenient public shooting ground. By convenient 1s meant a 
resort reached with small expenditure of precious time, where 
shooting facilities are ever in readiness, and where expenses are 
light. To provide such a resort an association has been formed, 
which is in plan and purpose unique. The New York Suburban 
Shooting Grounds Association, a corporation existing under the 
laws of New Jersey, was organized for the purpose of equipping 
and maintaining a public und, club house, &c., for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the shooters of New York city and vicinity, 
where any one may shoot « score for practice, test guns at tar- 
gets, or shoot friendly or professional matches at almost any 
time. The character of the undertaking is set forth in the pub- 
lished handbook of the association as follows: _ 

“This association is not aclub in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a business enterprise which the originators believe is 
ce of success from the start, as it is a well known fact that 
there are thousands of gun owners in this city alone who have no 
convenient place to shoot, and who for many reasons do not care 
to join an ordinary gun club, where, in most cases,a few ruling 
spirits monopolize all the prizes,and. make their expenses in 
shooting sweepstakes at the cost of the soaaeeey whoare less pro- 
ficient: it is believed that these grounds offer special inducements 
to the beginner, and to those who wish to anes themselves in 
marksmanship. It is the object of this association to elevate the 
standard of this sport, and make trap-shooting one of the popular 
amusements of the day. 

“The convenient location of the grounds at Claremont, N. J., on 
the Central R. R. of N. J., where one steps from the depot right 
into the inclosure. Time from foot of Liberty street, New York, 
eighteen minutes. Round trip, fare fourteen cents. It is con- 
venient for the business man or any one who is hurried for time, 
and it is believed that a large number of spectators may be ex- 
a all tournaments and advertised matches shot upon these 

ands. 
orThe uipment of these grounds will be complete in every par- 
ticular, the latest and best improvements will be provided. 
Trappers and pullers will be in readiness on all fair days from 
9 A. M. till sundown. The grounds and buildings will be in charge 
of a competent superintendent, and good order will be main- 
tained. 

“4 comfortable club house and lunch counters will be pro- 
vided, A grand stand seating at least 375 persons, besides seats in 
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the inclosure for the accommodation of those who do not care to 
pay for seats in the grand stand. 

“Live bird shooting may be done at stated times from three or 
five traps. It is intended frequently to have noted experts present. 
and it is believed from the convenience of these grounds, and 
their being so easily reached from the city, that in a very short 
time nearly all of the great championsbip matches, for big purses, 
etc., will be shet here. The attendance will undoubtedly large 
and ee receipts greater than could be expected elsewhere. 

“The stock of this association must soon be very valuable, and 
pay a good dividend. It is to the advantage of all shooters to 
encourage this enterprise, that the sport of trap-shooting may be 
developed to the greatest extent, and enjoyed at reasonable cost. 
It is to the advantage of manufacturers and dealers in guns, 
ammunition, etc., perhaps more than anv other class, in a money 
sense, and by their encouragement of such an enterprise they will 
greatly increase their sales and profits. It is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the professional shooter because nowhere else can he 
have such a dense population to draw from in gate money.” 

The management of the Association is vested in a board of nine 
directors, who in turn intrust such matters as they choose to an 
executive committee of three members. The hoard of directors 
will make provisions for holding special public exhibitions or 
tournaments, from time to time, and for their regulation and 
management, and they may hire out the grounds to clubs, parties 
or associations, for the purpose of holding matches, exhibitions, 
tournaments, etc. They will emplov a superintendent, whose 
duty it shall be to have charge of the grounds, buildings and 
—— to keep the same in order. to keep adequate supplies 
of traps, targets, ammunition and other requisite appliances, 
always on hand, to enforce such rules, and to collect and pay over 
to the treasurer such fines. penalties, etc., as may be established. 

Provision is made for two classes of members, stockholders and 
subscribing members. Stockholders in addition to this are enti- 
tled to all membership privileges, admission to the grounds at all 
times, and targets, ammunition and the services of attendants 
at the lowest practicable rates, to be fixed by the board of 
directors; they are entitled to a credit in the purchase of ammu- 
nition, targets, etc., to an amount not exceeding $25; and if hold- 
ing more than one share of stock, they may designate other per- 
sons, one for each extra share, who shall be entitled to stockhold- 
ers’ shooting privileges. 

Subscribing members, upon payment of an annual fee of $10 
are entitled to stockholders’ shooting privileges, except that of 
credit. 

All persons using the grounds are subject to the rules of the 
Association governing the conduct of members and patrons. 
These rules are designed to insure personal safety and to promote 
the pleasnre of shooters. Thus it is forbidden to fire a gun other 
than at the score, unless by permission of superintendent; to have 
in possession a loaded gun except at the score; to interfere 
with the shooter with intent to “rattle” him; to bet within 
prescribed portions of the grounds; to use profane or inde- 
cent language, etc. Infractions of the rules are punishable by 
fines. Upon hiring the grounds, or part of them, to any club or 
association who may wish to shoot under rules of their own, the 
superintendent may, with the consent of the executive committee, 
suspend for the time such rules as may conflict with the pleasure 
of the club occupying the grounds. Regular shoots will be held 
weekly and tournaments monthly. 

The capital stock is $5,000, divided into fifty shares of $100 each. 

At the recent meeting held in Jersey City the following officers 
were eiected: Chas. Richards, President; Aug. Schmitt, Vice- 
President; Chas. M. Hathaway, Treasurer; O. E. Morton, Secre- 
tary; Board of Directors—Chas. Richards, Aug. Schmitt, Chas. M. 
Hathaway, O. E. Morton, Chas. Tatham, Hugh O’Neill, Chas. B. 
Reynolds, J. P. Dannefelser, David Ellis. 


MARKSMAN JOURNU. 


HE shooting of the Frenchman Journu has set Englishmen 
talking at a great rate. He has had things pretty much his 
own way, and in glory and cash has reaped a big double crop. He 
went over to London about the middle of June to participate in 
the events of what English shooters call international week. 
Since then he has remained in England, shooting every opportun- 
ity that offered and making a remarkable record. is success 
has been the more notable from the fact that he not only defeated 
the best shots ot Great Britain, but he had to meet the best shots 
of other Continental countries than his own, among these being 
men from Belgium, Hungary and Spain, besides M. Paul Gervais, 
a well-known crack shot from Paris. The prizes in the events 
were worthy of the host, the amount within the possible reach of 
one gun in any day’s event falling but little short of £400 during 
the international week. In the handicaps the men were placed 
according to their records. M. Journu’s distance was 3lyds., and 
no other man, except Mr. E. B. Cunliffe, was placed so far from 
the traps, except in the contest for the Gun Club International 
Cup, when 8 out of 63 subscribers were so placed. __ 

On the first day,a cold, windy one, when the birds—English 
blue rocks--flew at the best, the shooters gathered at Hurling- 
ham, where M. Journu won the £3 sweepstakes, or £100. The 
next day, Tuesday, at the Gun Club inclosure, he was again a 
winner. It was in the £3 sweepstakes, 28yds. rise, for a £25 cup. 
He killed 12 birds, but Mr. Merwyn Watts having killed as many, 
the two divided first and second money, amounting to £180, 
besides the value of the cup. , 

Wednesday M. Journu dropped out early in every contest, but 
on Thursday he retrieved himself in the international match for 
£100 a side, with 25 birds to each man at 3¥yds. The team of visi- 
tors included M. Journu, M. Paul Gervais, M. Aubarre (a French- 
man representing Spain), and Baron Dorlodot (Belgium). The 
home team included Mr. Merwyn Watts, Mr. Greville Ryan, Mr. 
E. B. Cunliffe and Mr. Bliss. M. Journu killed 22 out of the 25 
birds, while his associates killed 19, 15 and 15, respectively, in all 
72. The home team killed 19, 19, 17 and 16; in all 71. 

On Friday, in a handicap sweepstakes, M. Journu killed 14 
birds before missing, but Mr. Fortesque killed 15 and M. Ophoven, 
of Belgium, 16, and these two got all the money. 

Saturday the events included the Members’ Challenge Cup val- 
ued at 100 guineas, with £300 for first money; the Gun Club’s Inter- 
national Cup, valued at £200, the club’s gold medal and £40 for 
first money; a sweepstakes with a £25 cup and £70 first money, 
besides two lesserevents. M.Journu won the Members’ Chal: 
lenge Cup contest and got third money in the contest for the Gun 
Club International Contest. 

A summary of winnings for the week shows the leaders to have 
earried off as follows: M. Journu, £532; Mr, E. B. Cunliffe, £340; 
M. Cphoven, £290; Mr. Merwyn Watts, £277; Capt. Cecil Holder, 
£270; M. Abaurre, £235. 

The success of M. Journu led to a challenge from Capt. Brewer, 
the American pigeon shot, now in England. They met in the Gun 
Club inclosure on Wednesday, June 27, and shot at 100 birds each 
for £100 aside. At the twenty-fifth round,when Capt. Brewer 
led by three birds, bets were made at 5 to 1 on the American, but 
M. Journu won by 81 birds to Capt. Brewer’s 76. 

During the last week of June, on Monday, M. Journu won sec- 
ond money in £2 sweepstakes, 30yds. rise, 25 subscribers, at Hurl- 
ingham, killing 11_ birds to the winner’s 12, and on Tuesday he 
divided £36 at the Gun Club. On Friday he divided £82 at Hurling- 
ham. On Saturday he had to shoot again for the members’ chal- 
lenge cup at the Gun Club, which he held by virtue of his victory 
a week before. There was a first prize of £20 only, but four men 
entering. M. Journu again won. One more victory remained to 
be won before he would own the cup. Merwyn Watts, who is said 
to be the best man at the Gun Club, was put forward as the cham- 
pion of Great Britain, and a match was arran for £100 a side 
with 20 birds at 3lyds., 20 birds at 33yds., an? 20 birds at 35. This 
was a very cleverly arranged match for the Englishman, because 
M. Journu had not shown well at distances above 30yds. Mr. 
Watts won. 

Saturday following the Frenchman made his last fight for the 
Members’ Challenge Cup at the Gun Club. It was a £10 sweep- 
stake this time, and there were eleven subscribers. M. Journu 
won, and thus became permanent owner of the cup, besides 
pocketing £116. As it requires three straight victories to win 
this cup the triumph of M. Journu was notable. No one has suc- 
ceeded in wioning this cup since 1885. On the same day M. 
Journu shared £46 with Mr. Gerard in a £2 handicap sweepstakes, 
each gunner killing 11 birds. 

After his match with Capt. Brewer he was asked if he intended 
to cross the Atlantic at any time to try shots with other famous 
American marksmen. He replied emphatically that he did not; 
he did not see either money or glory in such a trip, 


CENTRAL NEW YORK.—In a match shot at Syracuse, N. Y. 
between Oakly Thorne and Henry Whitney for a side, at 
100 king birds, Thorne broke 85, and Whitney 96.—HAMMERLEsS. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 17.—At the regular meet this week 
at Coal Mize Brook Range, the classification series of contests, 
under the auspices of the Sportsmen’s Club, were continued. 
Clay-pigeons and blackbirds were used. In the classification 





result in detail follows: 


Cl Classification. Prize. 
MP UIIIIUN S84 ood hoki ROE 523455—24 1111011111—9 
, 8 re eta on 815535—22 1011111111—9 
ON 8 i iin n seis ands 0 Sas chen al 434434—22 1111111911—9 
BD GERD 5 «5a. obo 0s coosicoeruenn ae 433425—21 1111110111—9 
TR ear ae 443543—23 1111001111—8 
WS a acon cutesianne etn eeee 0111011011—7 
I oo enc... Sane ee 434243—20 0110101101—6 
Class B. 
Rpt On 556 ik soca 415113—15 0110111111—8 
ee ee eee 322338—17 1111301001—7 
RII 5 os siive bs0sceenasiccsonanne 2322—17 1011101011—7 
PONE cic ci caen aceite sense 3331238—15 1011110010—6 
Pe eS ae ere 124323—15 100010010i1—4 
Be IN oss seninans. cues ccasanaee 331414—16 01100190Uv0—3 
RF Pr IG ooo nt hive censcbuteueeonse -201120— 6 1000100010—3 


THE BATAVIA GUN CLUB.—Batavia, N. Y., Aug. 16.—A 
heavy side wind bothered the shooters somewbat. We shot two 
scores of 10 birds each: 






RDS ics bcc cdhwss cosy stsedwssyoaee 1100001107—5 = 0111111011—8 
IY i ving'n Sileb VekS'oweech scan soces 0011010001—4 = 1100010110—5 
C H Heuse 0111010100—5  0100010001—3 
BC 11 2 0000100010—2 
00011111016 +  0100111001—5 

0100011111—6  1101010111—7 

Se cnemige hasten 0000011000—2 = 0101111011—7 

0001000010—2 0000111101—5 

0110110111—7 +=. 101011111—7 

1—1 0101101010—5 


000000000. 

0010010011—4  1000010000—2 
1000010101—4 
0001010010—3 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., Aug. 11.—This afternoon the Acush- 
net Gun Club visited the New Bedford Gun Club at its grounds on 
French avenue, each man shooting first at 10 clays and 10 stan- 


dards: 
New Bedfords. 
Plummer. . .1101011100— 6 
1111111111—10—16 
T D Hooper.1100111110— 7 
1011110111— 8—15 
F A Homer.1001011011— 6 
1101010111— 7—13 
W C Post...1111000110— 6 
0111111011— 8—14 
R W Snow..1001001101— 5 
1101110101— 7—12 
GR Stetson.0110011111— 7 
0001111011— 6—13—83 


Acushnets. 
CA Gray... .0100111111—7 
0111101101—7—14 
J Spooner.. ..1001000111—5 
0111110101—7—12 
CA Gray, Jr.0001101100—4 
0111111011—8—12 
H C Kenyon.01101(1100—5 
0101111011—7—12 
W Durfee... ..1000010101—4 
0v00100000—1— 5 
J G Whalon.1010111110—7 
0101110011—_6—13—68 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The Davison Gun Club held their 
second semi-monthly shoot at the Fort Hamilton Avenue Road 
House, at 3 o’clock P.M. The scores were fair for beginners; 20 
blue rocks, 18yds. for 10g. and 16yds. for 12g.: 

Cat: FD MRO CID). o.oo ccnacniicreasscnean 11001001101111111011—14 
Ang Schmitt (18) ............... eae samaeke call 11111111111111111111—20 
PEE MDG nccikt hes sccstiedcsche-coss Sete 00111010110010111001—11 
Howard Houseman (16).........2 .0s0ssecscoves 11111111011111111111—19 
BURNIE MARRIED (sci cn: nas sewake, wexcecagesee 10111111111100111101—16 
BP PINOY -cioganaiescns cacwewnreanececeneeue .00011010111001100001— 9 
PRION onus «655 405 ar0slecesdme,ewlcouemenil 00110101101000011111—11 
CRUE ONIN TRIN. 5:5. 510: 0:c 005 vb save weston tiene 100000109001101110000— 7 


BEG SEIDIIOR AED 5 6.5.05 0cccs. sc aescns, scascateeee 00000001010001011910— 6 
Match at 25yds.: 

eR oe 553 ss cb sc 3 chidtinadecs ek eee 000101010001001— 5 

TI iii.6 05 006009 5 ancdayeneeeeeseeeee 611001011 10111010111—13 

BFE Acs Sans sovcwssapssceehsamiecsgusceuel 101 10101011111111011—15 


The occasion was very enjoyable, and the boys begin to feel that 
they might take a hand among the amateurs. Betting of any de- 
scription is prohibited in this club.—DAvi1p ELLIS, Sec’y, 





Canoeing. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Canvas Canoes and how to Build Them. By Parker B. Field. 
Price 50 cents. Canoe and Boat ee By W. P. Stephens. 
Price $1.50. The Canoe Aurora. By C. A. Neidé. Price $1. Canoe 
Handling. By C. B. Vauz. Price $1. Canoe and Camera. By T. 
S. Steele. Price 1.50. Four Months in a Sneakboz. N. H. p. 
Price $1.50. Canoe and Camp Cookery. By ‘‘Seneca.” Price $1. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., ot 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, aes. and information cqncerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commod a 
mmodere: R. W. GIBSON..... 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. L. Mix. Albany, N. Y 
Vice-Com. Rear- : Purser. 
Central Div..R. W. Bailey...... W. R. Huntington...... J.K. Bakewell, 
4 ii0 Diamond St., Pittsburgh. 
Atlantic Div. W. P. Stephens...L. B. Palmer...... F. L. Dunnell, 
186 Jerolemon st., Brooklyn. 
Eastern Div..H. E. Rice, M. D..Maxton Holmes...H. D. Marsh, 
Sp eld, Mass. 
N’thern Div. .Robert Tyson.....8.S. Robinson......! Colin Fraser, Toronto. 
Applications for mempership must be made to division — accom- 
ep ied by the recommendation of an active member and the sum of = 
or entrance fee and dues for current year ($1.00). Every member attending 
the general A. C. A. camp shall pay $1.00 for camp expenses. Apetcetion 
sent to the feos Syete. will be forwarded by him to the proper Division. 
Persons residing In the Atlantic Division wishing to become members of 
the A.C. A., will be furnished with printed forms of application by address- 


ing the Purser. 


WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commodore—J. R. Bartlett, Fremont, Ohio. 

Vice-Commodore—D. H. Crane, Chicago, Ill. 

Rear-Commodore—C. J. Stedm: 

Secretary-Treasurer—O. H. Root, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—C. J. Bousfield, Bay City, Mich.; T. P. Gaddis, Day- 
ton, O.; T. J. Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O. 








FIXTURES. 


AUGUST. 
10-24. A.C.A. Meet, Lake George. —. Springfield,Cup,Lake George 


EPTEMBER. 
3. New York Trial Races, 10:30 8 Brooklyn C. C. Regatta. 
. M.,2P. M. 13. Mohican, Oliver Cup, Albany 
3. New Jersey A. C., Bergen 15. Ianthe, Newark, Annual. 
Point, nn Races. 15. Springfield,Cup,Calla Shasta 
6. Mohican,Gibson neaeey 2U. Mohican,Gibson Badge,Alb’y 
CTOBER. 
6. Springfield,Cup,Calla Shasta. 





THE A. C. A. MEET, LAKE GEORGE. 


Ts American Canoe Association has changed and wn in 
many ways since its birth at Lake George in 188, but the 
beautiful lake has not altered. Men may come and go (though 
death as yet has made few inroads on the A, C. A., time and cir- 
cumstances have not been so kind, and old faces are missed in 
greater numbers each year), but the old spot is unchanged; the 
same grand and majestic hills look down on its inconstant and 
ever-changing bosom, just as they have since it has been known 
toman. The increasing popularity of the lake is shown in the 
added clearings and the new and handsome villas along its shores; 
but these are trivial details that hardly attract the eye, and the 
beautiful view is not marred by these advances of civilization. 
The long ride from Glens Falls in the stage coaches, by which 
canoeists first reached the lake, is now a thing of the past,and 
though the commonplace parlor car takes away much of the 


score there was a possible 30 and in the prize a possible 10. The 
























charm, it is more than compensated by the increased facilities for 
frensporting canoes and camp duffle, formeriy carted over the 
8. 

In the hg feature of accessibility, so Santeoeet in these busy 
times when vacations are few and short, Lake Geom is far 
ahead of last year’s camp on Lake Champlain. From New York 

the canoeist can take the night boat at 6 P.M. or a sleeping car 
at midnight, by 9.30 A.M. he is at the head of the lake, id- 
well, where the steamer Horicon is waiting beside the track. 
Canoes and trunks are soon transferred and in another half hour 
are landed on Long Island. The expense, too, is very moderate, 
the round fare by boat is $7.70 from New York. to which must 
be added meals and stateroom both ways, while on the steamer 
but 25 cents is charged. Canoes and baggage are in most cases 
carried free. The charges from Boston and Montreal are about 
the same as from New York. 

The camp itself is located on the south end of Long Island five 
mniles from Caldwell and about one mile from each shore. Long 
Island is about 4 miles long and from % to 4 mile wide, and is 
ween Teore D. 8S. Sanford, who has not only allowed the A.C.A. 
to use it but has done much this year to improve it as a camping 
ground. Paths have been laid outand graded around the water- 
front, and much of the underbrush has been cleared away. While 
on location is excellent and the surrounding scenery very 

ne, the camp site does not compare with Grindstone Island or 
Bow-Arrow Point. The ground is high enough to be dry, but is 
exceeding rocky, so that it is difficult to travel through cam 
after dark. The main camp is completely surrounded by thic 
belts of evergreens, so that the shores and water are completely 
hidden from the camp, and can only be seen piecemeal through 
small openings on the water’s edge. In order to enjoy the scen- 
ery for which the lake is famous, it is necessary to take a canoe 
and paddle out for a distance. The dense growth of evergreens 
also serves to keep off the breeze and make the camp very warm. 

The main camp is scattered over the entire south end of the 
island, the Commodore’s tent and headquarters being on the east 
side, while on the small bay which separates Long and South Isl- 
ands are camped the Vesper B. C. of Lowell, the Deowainsta of 
Rome, N. Y., the Springteld nd others. The many tents are 
scattered irregularly and none Of the clubs have the same com- 
pact and well arranged encampments that have sometimes been 
so prominent. 

Immediately to the north a thick wood of oak and hickory be- 
gins, in which is the mess-tent and kitchens. The mess is con- 
ducted by Mr. Geo. W. Ferris of the Horicon Lodge Hotel, imme- 
diately opposite the camp. The charge is $1 per day and the fareis 
very good. Further along is Squaw Point, in the heart of the wood. 
The center of the islana is occupied by Mr. Sandford’s handsome 
residence and grounds, in front of which the dock is located, the 
steamers calling here twice each way every day, while a small 
steamer makes the round of the neighboring landings. 

Less than half a mile to the west is the group known as the 
Canoe Islands—Lorna, Ellard Isle and Betsy’s Island, where the 
meets of 1881 and ’82 were heid. The log cabin built in 1881 is still 
in good condition, and vears the names of many canoeists who 
have called when cruising on the lake. 

There is no beach to Long Island; the water runs directly up to 
the shore, the bank being 2 to 6ft. high. Instead of the ways used 
at Grindstone, small piers are built along the bank, two or three 
stout stakes are driven about 18ft. out, a strip is nailed across the 
top; on this rests four cross pieces, one end of each on the bank, 
and on them are laid hemlock boards, about 4in. above the water. 
These piers are quickly and cheaply built, and canoes can be 
hauled out very conveniently. There are few small tents this 
year; only one real canoe tent is to be seen, but most of the tents 
are from 8 to 10ft. square, with good board floors, a bright rug 
spread within, and_ more or less comfortable furniture, a cot, 
chairs, table, etc. Nearly all the men now bring the regular out- 
fit for a permanent camp of ten or twelve days, and few, even the 
cruisers, are content with such a compact and simple outfit as 
could be carried on a cruise_ This year the energetic head of the 
Camp Site Commiteee, Mr. Foster, has taken entire charge of the 
piers aud tents, with several carpenters and laborers in his 
employ. He has provided lumber and built floors and piers for 
all who wish them, at cost price, the Association making no profit. 
This plan has proved a great convenience to the canoeists. 

The camp is marked off by alleged streets, at least by gorgeous 
signboards supposed to indicate various thoroughfares. That 

rt of the camp honored by the Deowainsta C. C., of Rome, 
Y Y., glories in an “Appian Way,” a “Tarpican Rock,” and 
other classic features, while one little tent perched high on a 
knoll among the trees is pointed out by a signboard “Peanut 
Hump; Take the Elevator.” Mr. Rushton’s work tent is a great 
convenience, his obliging assistant is always ready and willing 
to help, and canoes are carried up there every day for repairs or 
alterations. One particular rocky and uneven patch of ground 
is used as a ball field for various scratch nines. Few of the clubs 
are uniformed as was once done, the white flannel shirt and gay 
tennis blazer and cap are seen everywhere. The Knickerbocker 
Cc. C. has a new and very neat yachting cap with the seahorse in 
gold braid on the front, but most of the clubs make no attempt 
at uniform. 

The camp boasts little that is newin the way of tents and 
cruising gear. A long experience has shown what is best for the 
peculiar conditions of the regular A. C. A. camp—a dry and 
roomy tent, some simple furniture and a trunkful of the ordinary 
tennis and boating flannels. Nearly all patronize the mess tent, 
one or two cook for themselves, but there are no large messes, as 
the Deseronto in ’8t,the Brooklyn men in’8 and ‘86, and that 
presided over by the renowned Billings at Stony Lake in °83. 
There are in camp some who have cruised to the meet, notably 
two members of the Keystone C. C., of Philadelphia, and others 
who will cruise home or about the jake when the meet is over. 
and all of these have their cruising outfits, but while in camp 
they live in the mess tent. Those who care to cook find all the 
supplies they need at the camp store near the wharf. 

he first canoeist on the island was Mr. Foster, who came on 
Aug. 1, and at once set to work on the camp greune. having all in 
readiness by the date of the opening, Aug. 10. Commodore Gib- 
son and Secretary Mix arrived on that day, and camp was form- 
ally opened. Fourteen registered on the same day, including Mr. 
Walter Stewart, of the Royal C. C.,and on the lith there were 
forty-two in camp. A large number of the familiar faces are 
missed, but new men have come in their places; the large clubs 
have fewer representatives, as a rule, but many more clubs and 
new localities are represented. No officers of the Northern 
Division are present thus far, but Vice-Commodores Bailey, Rice 
and Stephens, Rear-Commodores Huntington and Palmer and 
Pursers Bakewell, Marsh and Dunnell are in camp. 

The weather was clear when camp opened, but Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday were very rainy, ail hands staying under canvas. 
Service was held on Sunday, as usual. On Thesday the weather 
cleared, there were a number of new arrivals, and quite a fleet of 
canoes was out to try the winds of Lake George. The first camp- 
fire was held on Tuesday night. Wednesday passed quietly in the 
regular camp routine—visiting, tinkering on canoes and sails, 
sailing and pretending to work. In the evening a hop was held 
at the Horican Lodge, at which many from camp were present. 

Thursday was also fair and warm, and the camp was filled with 
visitors, but Friday, the day set for the cruise, started in with a 
thunderstorm about 3 A. M., which ended in a steady pour before 
breakfast. The long talked-of cruise h»d been planned and the 
pr mme was posted on the bulletin board, but only a few sub- 
scr as ready to start, and most of them declined when the 
rain began in earnest. Only one member, Mr. French, of Buffalo, 
entered a camp kit for competition, and the cruise was abandoned, 
the prize being awarded to him. Thus far the cruising men have 
not come forward to avail themselves of such opportunities as 
have been offered. In the afternoon the weather cleared and the 
night was bright and moonlit. Mr. Vaux, of the regatta commit- 
tee, arrived, and set to work at once to locate the courses on the 
west side of the island. At night a large camp-fire was held near 
the “Tarpican Rock.” On Saturday a large number of canoeists 
came in. There are now in ae essrs. Gibson, E. M. Barney, 
Vaux, Rathbun, Mix, Stephens, Stanton, Shedd, Butler, Foster, 
Brokaw, Whitlock, Palmer, Pierson, Bailey, Warder, Rice, onlv 
four of those present, Messrs. Stephens, Rushton, Gardiner and 
Palmer, having been at the first meet in 1880. The builders are 
well peneeneeted, Rushton, Ruggles, Bowditch, and Spencer, of 

ell, Mass. 

It is too soon yet to speak fully of the canoes and rigs, out avery 
large Vosges, are of one type, boats about 16X30, with much 
dead , deeper hulls than Pecowsic, of very light build, few or 
no bulkheads, small wells, boards in the center of the boat and of 
great size,some projecting far above the deck. The r are 
mostly of one type, Pecowsic run wild; standing sails of large 
areas, the mizen very large in proportion and fitted with battens 
in such a way that when not in use the sail must be kept flat and 
can only be folded by removing the battens. One luckless wretch 
was caught on Thursday with wet sails; the battens had swelled 
so they would not draw out, there was no clear space to lay them 
out flat, when stepped in the canoe a A fiapped furiously in the 
wind and threatened to carry off the whole boa and when stood 
against the dripping trees the limbs pushed them into bags in 
a The beauty of Pecowsic’s sails was in their small size and 

e ease with which they could be handled, and as used by Mr. 
Barney, and on his boat they answered admirably. In copying 
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them, canoeists have struck only the superficial parts of the rig. 
and lost sight of the underlying principles. ith the general 
shape of Pecowsic’s sails, they have enla’ the masts to 15ft. 
and over and the booms to 10 or Iift., while the battens are so 
placed that the sail cannot fold up. When once afloat, with a 
steady breeze, and the crew hiking out to windward on his slid- 
ing seat, the rig is very fast and effective; not only is reefing im- 
possible, however, but the canoe will not stand up under her sails 
without the crew on board, so the rig must be unshipped as soon 
as the boat stops sailing. The canoeist must get out in some way 
and seize his mainsail, removing it at once and laying it where he 
can, then looking over the mizen. As it requires a space of at 
least 10x14ft. for such a sail to lie flat in, the diness and con- 
venience of such a rig may be readily appreciated. In spite of the 
disadvantages urged against Mr. Barney’s sails, they were cer- 
tainly neat, simple, effective and very easily stowed and trans- 
ported; but little can be said in favor of the present monstrosities 
save that they are a fitting part of a racing machine. There are 
several good lowering rigs present, but it is too soon yet to say 
what they will doin the races. Thus far the winds have been 
very unsatisfactory for a trial. 

One of the most interesting boats present is the Charm, de- 
signed and sailed by Mr. Walter Stewart, R. C. C., who raced the 
Pear] in 1886 at Grindstone Island. As is generally known, Peari 
was a heavy ballast canoe, very deep and of f model, sailed 
with the crew below. After trial with the American canoes, Mr. 
Stewart discarded nearly all of his ballast and tried the deck po- 
sition with such good results that he adhered to it on his return. 
In the winter of 1886-7 he designed and had built a new canoe, the 
Charm, an entire departure from the British canoe. and at the 
same time unlike any American boats in detail. She is 15ft. 2gin. 
over all, 80}4in. beam, 5in. draft, 6in. least freeboard, 5in. sheer at 
bow and 3in. aft. She has the theoretic wave form, the bow being 
60 per cent. and the run 40 per cent. of the total length. The mid- 
ship section shows a V form, with considerable deadrise, with a 
very hard bilge at the waterline, the topsides tumbling in a little. 
On deck she is very fine forward, with little flare, and very full 
aft, the appearance being far from pleasing. The centerboard is 
well forward, a 30lbs., and has an area 2.6sq. ft. The drop 
rudder is long and powerful, with a deck tiller, no footgear being 
fitted. The first rig tried last year was the Pecowsic, with three 
sails, but it did not answer in the uneven and squally winds of 
the Thames and Hendon Lake, so it was replaced by two balance 
lugs, one of 83ft. and one of 15. The sail ara is limited in the R. 
C. C. to 100ft., not more than 75 per cent. of the total in the main- 
sail, and with this rig Charm is underspa for American 
racing, more especially as she has no spi er in her outfit here. 
The‘ hull is planked with %,,in. Spanish cedar, ribband carvel, 
with the plank edges smooth lapped as well, a very neat piece of 
boat building. The bottom is much rockered, being cut up al- 
most to the wate ‘ne at each end, from a draft of 5in. amidship. 
The forefoot is nearly square, with a plum stem and slight rake 
to sternpost. The keel was shod with }4in. iron, a weight of 12lbs. 
or more, but this has been removed since she reached camp. The 
hull and rig look well afloot, but the boat is not as fast as her 
rivals, and stands good from all appearances for nothing better 
than a place about the middle of the fleet in the Trophy race. 
She has been successful at home, winning the challenge cup of 
the R. C. C., both this year and last, but from _the partial trials 
here she cannot hold any of the faster boats. Thus far there has 
not been wind enough at any time to sail over half the course, 
- it is very doubtful whether the races will be more than 

ukes. 

Pecowsic is not here this season, and Mr. Barney, Sr., hasa new 
canoe. one of the handsomest present. The Ruggles, as she is 
named iu honor of her builder, is 16Xx39in., built of white Cali- 
fornia cedar, and is one of the lightest hulls yet built, the weight 
without fittings being 53lbs. The model is the joint production of 
the owner and builder, Mr. Barney specifying the leading fea- 
tures, while Mr. Ruggles seraneee the details. The midship sec- 
tion savors of Pecowsic, though the boat is sanmes and abler, but 
is placed nearly 18in. forward of midships, the idea being to bal- 
ance the crew. properly when seated in the center of the % 
keeping all weights amidships. The lines are very fair and beau- 
tiful, but the boat would be faster if the ends were reversed. The 
sheer is peculiar and not handsome, there is a good deal of crook 
forward and aft, the deck is nearly straight. e board is of thin 
brass, the ordinary plate like Pecowsic, near the center of the 
boat. The fittings are very cue and light, the mizen sheet 
block being specially neat. It is fitted so as to swing to either 
side, always making a fair lead for the sheet. The two sails are 
of the Pecowsic pattern, the third or middle mast tube of the 
Pecowsic being omitted. Mr. George Barney is here without a 
canoe, and will not enter in the races, 

Another fine specimen of canoe building is the Narka, owned 
by Vice-Com. Rice, of Springfield, and also built by Mr. Ruggles. 
She is 16x28, with very fair and easy lines, # beautiful craft both 
in model and workmanship. She has two mast tubes, a plate 
board directly in the well, with just room abaft it to sit inside 
for paddling, and no bulkheads. She will enter in the paddling 
and combined races, and is certain to make a good showing. 

Near the Springtield dock are some very handsome canoes 
owned by Mr. Butler and several other canoeists from Lowell, 
Mass. No one has worked harder or made more improvements 
in his canoes within the last three years than Mr. Butler, and he 
deserves thoroughly to succeed. The present boats were built by 
Stevens, of Lowell, under Mr. Butler’s direction. They are 16x 
30in., deep boats with full, round lines, the floor being flat amid- 
ships, with good bearings and an easy bilge. When in racin 
trim, no ballast being carried, they draw but 3 or 3}gin., so tha’ 
the full waterlines are admissible. The whole underbody is some- 
what saucer shaped. wide rather than deep, giving some fulcrum 
for the sails and crew to balance on. The freeboard when in this 
racing trim is excessive, far more than would seem advisable for 
windward work, but it has an advantage in that the canoe can be 
heeled until the sails lie flat on the water, and - no water will 
enter the well. They would be handsomer and faster to wind- 
ward with 2in. less freeboard; but now they are practically 
non-capsizable. The general form of the bottom is not un- 
like that of the best Canadian canoes, and is in marked 
contrast to most of the racers at the meet, with great dead rise. 
In size and model they would make excellent cruisers, except 
for the fact that if loaded to a draft of 5in. they would be slow, 
owing to the fullness of the ends. The wells are of medium size, 
but the boards fill the greater part of the cockpit. Mr. Butler’s 
board is 3ft. 6in. long. The deck fittings on his beat, the Fly, are 
all of aluminum, specially designed by him. The best wrinkle is 
a leader for the mizen sheet. With the old mizen of 15 to 25ft. 
there was little need of great delicacy of trim, and an eye or block 
on the sternpost served very well. ow, however, that the mizen 
has doubled in size and is nearly as large as the mainsail in some 
cases, it must be trimmed and tended ascarefully as the mainsail. 
A single lead amidship will not do this, as hauling the sail flat 
must at the same time bring the boom squarely amidships. To 
avoid this, Mr. Butler has fitted a piece of lin. tube, 6in. long, 
near the sternpost, pivoting it at one end so as to swing freely 
from side to side. Through this tube the mizen sheet is led, in the 
free end of the tube forward and out the end which is pivoted. 
When the sheet is hauled in the sail is trimmed flat, but the boom 
is kept 4 or 5in. from the center line of the canoe, the tube thus 
acting the same as a traveler on a sailboat. The boats are all 
ribband carvel build, of °;,;in. Spanish cedar, three strakes to each 
side, and are very light and strong. The workmanship is excel- 
lent, the planking being very fair and_regular, with no lumps or 
hollows. The masts of the Fly are both hollow, four layers of 
1, in. spruce, each wound spirally, the first over a core or mandrel 
that is afterward removed, leaving the completed mast in. 
thick, with al gin. hole through a 2in. stick. They are strong 
and light, but will not stand much exposure to water. 

On the Lowell dock are two curious canoes; one, that was pres- 
ent last year, has a perfectly flat floor and straight, vertical sides— 
a scow canoe, while the other is a later development of the same 
idea, the bottom being rounded into the sides by a turn instead of 
a square angle where they join. 

The two cup winners of the W.C. A. meet, Notus and If, are 
both present, the first sailed by Vice-Com. Bailey in the same 
form as when in Com. Gibson’s hands last year, no chan hav- 

ing been made. It is a large and powerful boat, built by Bowdish 
& Son from their own designs. She has little deadrise, but a 
gated round from the kee! up, the bilge being distinctly marked 

ut not hard or angular. The sheer and the breadth on deck are 
both fair and pleasing, with no special peculiarities. The hull is 
built on a plan patented by the builders. which we have previously 
described, the planks are *,,in. thick, each edge oved with a 
thin feather of basswood, about 1,,x5,, inserted in the grooves. 
The hull is very strong but heavy, as the makers have not as yet 
devoted any attention to building very light craft, and their 
machinery is not fitted to work thinner stuff. All parts of these 
canoes are got out by special machines, the ribs are bent and then 
slit so as to make four ribs of exactly the same shape from 
each piece. The planks are only lin. wide, each r being 
shaped first from a piece thick enough for two, which is then 
sawn in half, so that both sides must be exactly the same. The 
ribs are joined to the keel by small brass pieces specially made 
for the purpose; similar pieces being used asknees. The rig is an 
enlargement of the Pecowsic sails, mainsail 50ft. and mizen 38, 
each with three battens so placed that the sail cannot be rolled or 





folded ap. The mainsail is 10ft. 9in. on luff and 7ft. 5in. on foot; 
mizen 9ft. 9in. and 6ft. 9in. Though the If has raced as 16ft.x30in., 
on accurate measurement showed her to be nearly an inch over 
length, and Mr. Bowdish, who was in camp, spent a morning in 
altering her to comply with the rules. 

A chance measurement of another racer which raced last year 
at the exact limit of her class showed that she had spread so as to 
be weil outside the limits, a fact not at all surprising, when it is 
considered that she is a 1 canoe, quite deep and with a ae 
deal of deadrise, and is built as lignt as possible, having neither 
b ads nor deck knees to stiffen her, not even mast tubes. 
Her board is very large and powerful, the trunk does not aid in 
stiffening the hull, while she carries a mainsail of 73ft. and a 
mizen of 38, When sailed hard she spreads to an unknown beam, 
and even when lying ashore she showed more m than she had 
last year. In order to enter her the owner was obliged to squeeze 
the sides together by boring holes through the upper streak, in 
which strong brass hooks were screwed; a rope strap was stretched 
over the hooks and twisted with a stick until the sides were 
squeezed in. Two of these improvised clamps served to reduce 
the beam to the requisite limits. The lf is noticeable for having 
a deep fishtail rudder of mahogany, nearly every other racing 
boat having metal drop rudders. 

A very neat and effective pump has been devised by Mr. E. H. 
Barney for new canoe. The foot valve is placed in a small 
brass casting on the keelson, just abaft the trunk, being pivoted 
so as to swing from side to side athwartship. The pump barrel 
is a brass tube, long ne to reach over the coaming, with a 
brass rod and valve fora plunger. The barrel may be screwed 
into the foot valve, being quickly put in piace or removed, and 
when in use it may be swung to either side, so as to be always 
within reach when sitting to windward. A very few strokes 
suffice to throw out the water that is apt to be shipped at times 
in rough seas. 

There are many other canoes and rigs in camp that deserve no- 
tice, but they are not yet in sailing trim and ready for inspection. 
The racing craft,as arule are more of the machine order than 
ever before, in model, rig and fittings, and the line between the 
racer and c r seems pretty clearly defined. It is evident to 
many that: the present development of the sailing racer has al- 
ready produced the “hiker canoe,’”’ and that another season or 
two of the same progress will either kill racing entirely so far 
as the average amateur sailor is concerned, or work its own cure 
by making necessary some strict regulations which shall pre- 
serve a certain number of races to the legitimate canoe. ‘The 
ss races too are threatened with an invasion which must 

rive out any man who is only a good cruising paddler. The 
latest star among the dling racers, not a member of the A. C. 
A. however, uses a 14ft. double blade, standing in his canoe, and 
it is reported that as long as the balance can be maintained the 
speed is far greater than in the ordinary sitting position. 

In spite of all this and the fact that the proposed cruise was a 
failure, the cruiser seems to grow and prosper, and this year he is 
—— in goodly numbers, and with some excellent canoes. True, 

e does not always-bring his canoe outfit to the meet, preferring 
a age tent and meais at the mess tent, but there are many 
well known cruisers present, and plenty of cruising talk. 

On Saturday evening a number of old canoeists reached camp, 
ex-Com. Edwards, of Peterboro, Leys and Johnson, of Toronto, 
ex-Com. Nickerson and Mr. Geo. M. Barney, of Springfield, with 
others of their club, Mr.: Rushton, Mr. Chas. F. Gardner and his 
wife, and Messrs. Burchard and Nadal of New York. On Satur- 
day Dr. and Mrs. Neidé spent thedayincamp. Dr. Gardner will 
be remembered by the older members as one of the original 
founders of the A. C. A., and he has with him now the large canoe 
Iris that he used ae 

On Saturday night the first large camp-fire was lighted in the 
center of the main ae there being upward of 300 seated around. 
The evening was passe weeks with songs and stories, the 
male quartette of the Deowinsta C. C. furnishing some a fine 
music. The night was delightfully clear,a blue sky with the 
bright moonlight dimming the red glow of the huge fire, and it 
was nearly midnight before the c circle was broken. 
Sunday proved one of the finest days the meet has yet been 
favored with, clear and warm, yet with a breeze all day. For 
almost the first time no service was held in camp, the only min- 
ister present being called away for the day. 


BATH, Me., Aug. 15.—The interest in canoeing is steadily on 
the increase at Batu. The number of canoes afloat has increased 
from eight in 1887 to nearly thirty at the present time. The Star 
C. C. was recently organized with ten canoes in commission and 
the following officers were elected for one year: Captain, W. B. 
Potter; Mate, H. O. Stinson; Gogretery and Treasurer, H. H. Don- 
nell; Steward, C. B. Coombs. The Kennebec River and vicinity 
offers splendid water -for ‘cruises, cither long or short, and 
canoeists here are not slow to take advantage of them. Most of 
the canoes in use at the present are canvas, about 13x36, but we 
are gradually grasping the idea that a wooden canoe a little 
longer and with a trifle less beam would be more suitable for 
general purposes, and the indications are that another season 
will see a great revoluiion in designs, sails, etc.—SEc. 


Bachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








Small Yachts. By C. P. Kunhardt. Price $7. Steam Yachts and 
Launches. By C. P. Kunhardt. Price $8. Yachts, Boats and 
Canoes. By C. Stansfield-Hicks. Price $3.50. Steam Machinery. By 
Denaldson. Price $1.50. 


FIXTURES. 


AUGUST. 


24, Cedar Point Pennant. 27. Rhode Island, Open. 
25. R. C. Y.C. Lansdowne Cup. 27. Quincy, 3d Cham. 
25. Savin Hill, Club. 28. Dorchester Club. 
25. West Lynn, Ladies’ Race. 29. Bay View Club. 
23. Beverly. Marblehead. 29. Great Head Club. 
25-Sept. 8. Quaker City Cruise 29. Monatiquot, Open Sweep. 
to New London. 
SEPTEMBER. 
1. Beverly, Open, Mon. Beach. 8. Quincy Sail-off. 
1. Toronto, all classes. 10. Harlem Fall. 
1. Cape Ann, Gloucester Cup. 12. Great Head Club. 
1. Savin Hill, Open. 12. Pleon, Sweepstakes. 
1. Hull, Hull Open Race. 15. Toronto, 4th Class. 
1. Larchmont Fall. 15. Buffalo Club. 
3. Brooklyn Annual, New York 15. Beverly, Mon. Beach, Open 
8. Pavonia Union Regatta. Sweep. 
15. Dorchester Club. 


3. Newark Fall. 
3. South Boston O 15. Savin Rill, Club. 

18. Chelsea, Dorchester Bay. 
3. Cape Ann 20. Savin Hill, Moonlight Sail. 
5. Pleon. Sail Off. —. Miramichi, Cup, Final. 
8 Beverly, Marblehead Cham. 22. West Lynn, Cham. Sail-off. 
8. Cor. Marblehead, Sail Off. 25. Cedar Point Pennant. 
& West Lynn, Swee kes. 29. ae City Cruise, Review. 
8. Hull Cham: Sail-Off. 29. Toronto, 2d and 3d Classes. 


POINTS OF THE N. Y. Y. C. CRUISE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The recent cruise of the New York Y.C. has brought out the 
a points: . 

First—For the first time the new deep sory, Reteine meta vessel 
of her class in the 70ft. cutter Bedouin. hey raced five times 
during thecruise. Four times in succession the Bedouin won, and 
the fifth race for the Fearing and Vanderbilt prizes, off Newport, 
turned out a fizzle, owing to the fluky nature of the wind, the 
leaders getting away full five miles before the rest worked into 
the same wind. These have shown that Katrina is a ve 
fine craft, a vast improvement upon the orthodox style of Ameri- 


n. 
Cham. 





can sloops. But the trials also demonstrated that a cutter 
can always be built to et anything in the centerboard line. 
These tests are fraught wi ust as much weight as the interna- 


tional] races, and every time the latter are ci as proof in favor 
= = boa . the ree of = —— oe be crotet to 

ust the contrary. In short, speed does not depend upon type 
—~ —_ the ladividual exeellence of each design apart foes 
the type selected. 

Second—The cutter Pappoose beat the new deep Burgess sloop 
Nymph as often as they met. In the heavy weather match from 
New ford to Newport she sailed the sloop out of sight, though 
the latter is several feet longer. 

Third—In the Vineyard Sound race, in strong weather, the keel 
schooners Alert and Miranda beat the whole centerboard fleet of 
cracks, such as Sea Fox and Grayling, with the exception of the 
Sachem, this schooner beating the keels by about one minute. 
Considering that the Alert is new, her canvas not stretched and 





her picked-up crew scarcely knowing the ones and also that 
Miranda is twelve years old, of very strong build and with some 
of her ballast inside, it is fair to infer that both Alert aud Mir- 
an when tuned up to the same pitch as Sachem, would give 
her the slip in a breeze and sea. 

Fourth—On the run from New Bedford to Newport, the Grayli 
struck in 15ft. of water owing to the deep draft of centerboa 
vessels. She lost the day’s race, lost the chance to race for the 
Newport cups Aug. 19, and lost several hundred dollars for re- 
pairs. A keel craft would have gone clear. Reports did not say 
that Grayling sprang a-leak, but it is likely she did. The light 
draft of centerboards is frequently a delusion. 

Fifth—If the cruise was not very eventful, it seemed to remove 
some of the lingering prejudices against cutters and keels gener- 
ally. Fate Bedouin and Pappoose have made a host of new 
converts, while the deep centerboard schooner Marguerite and 
the sloop Nymph, through their comparative failure, have also 
helped along the good cause. X. 


CORINTHIAN Y. C., MARBLEHEAD, AUG. 18. 


HE races open to all New England clubs were sailed in a nice 

northwest wind and smooth water. Course for first and 

second class, 10 miles; for the rest 6 miles. The cutter Saracen 

showed best to windward among the b‘g ones, and in second class 

the cutter Brenda won without resort to spinaker or topsail. The 

Cape centerboarder Mucilage, despite her sticky name, beat a 
very fast lot and was the surprise of the day. 

SPECIAL CLASS. 
















Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
EON) a Oe eee 31.02 3 10 58 2 31 7 
Ramona, W. C. Bray............--.-- 33.08 3 11 2 2 33 44 
Albatross, John J. Henry............ 34.00 3 17 28 2 40 02 
FIRST CLASS KEELS. 

Saracen, W. P. Fowle ...:........... 30.10 1 51 20 1 24 48 
Elf, W. H. Wilkinson ........... ...29.02 1 56 08 1 28 11 
Mignon, Horatio Babson.. .......... 28.10 1 53 18 1 30 068 
Prince Karl, E. L. Williams.... ....29.01 2 05 38 1 37 37 
Trudette, L. M. Haskins............. 25.08 2 12 56 1 41 15 
Beetle, M. Pierce............ icccase 30.07 2 09 02 1 4218 
Agnes, W. E. Cumming............ 26.00 2 15 55 1 44 55 
Vanitas, F. A. Floyd..................25.00 2 21 38 1 49 34 

FIRST CL4SS CENTERBOARDS. 
Mucilage, C. C. Hanley............ 26.0) 15 1 22 39 
Moondyne, Shaw Bros............ 5.00 1: 1 25 06 
White Fawn, W. C. Cherrington 5.01 1£ 12 iz 
Atalanta. I. R. Thomas........... ‘09 b! 1 28 28 

SECOND CLASS KEELS. 
Brenda, Everett Paine............... 23.08 2 O4 44 1 31 09 
Marguerite. F. Skinner, Jr....... ...24.08 20517 1 32 2 
Swordfish, J. B. Paine................ 24.04 2 06 15 1 23 26 
ils MIN ac cccocnswndssaaead 23.06 2 UT 29 1 33 42 
Gudsen, W. Bi Piggem. .. 2.256. c0eceee 23.04 2 08 45 1 34 46 
eee Me. Ti GE. 6 ono nc 2 cicce se 23.04 21201 1 38 02 
Carmita, F. C. Peabody.......... .. .21.02 2 16 OZ 1 39 17 
Echo, E. L. Burwell... ..... ........24.08 2 22 2 1 50 26 
Halcyon, Jas. R. Hooper ............21.08 2 31 08 1 54 29 
Witch, B. B. Crowninshield. ........ ea 2 08 58 <eteisa 
SECOND CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
Black Cloud. Aaron Brown.......... 23.10 2 01 39 1 28 16 
Good Luck, J. B. Farreil.......... 2. 207 B 1 31 44 
ee OS eee eee 2 07 00 12 12 
Sprite, Sears Bros................. -06 209 17 1 34 16 
xpert, L. Whitcomb............. -02 2 09 04 1 34 533 

Mavis, Smothers & Brooks..... 1. 2 16 08 1 39 09 
Nora, E. P. Boynton...............-.- 21.01 2 16 26 1 39 34 

THIRD CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
Coyote, Walter Abbot................20.02 1 06 09 0 43:15 
Tom Cat, C. H. Lockhart............ 19.00 107 2 0 43 24 
Tarantula, J.S. Poyen ............-. 20.09 1 08 02 0 45 8 
i Ds ia. nlds Sateen docs cana 18.01 1 10 34 0 45 42 
es 2” eee 18.06 1 13 06 0 48 39 
Farmer, S. Elwell................-..-20.06 111 30 0 48 53 
Pixy, F. W. Chandler................ 20.09 111 dl 0 49 27 
Hoiden, Gordon Dexter... .......... 20.11 1 16 38 0 54 22 
Ct Ga, GE PI oss soe os 6 can. dvs 19.11 1 3% 05 1 O01 58 
Nerena, Robt. Saltonstall............ 20.11 Disabled. 

FOURTH CLASS KEELS. 

Vesper, Rufus Benner............... 19.02 1 16 21 0 48 40 
Mosca, C. H. W. Foster.............. 19.10 1 12 43 0 49 33 
Vaga, H.-W. Friend....... .... --18.10 1 14 49 0 50 42 
Flying Yankee, Sawyer & Rich 19.01 117 ® 053 15 
Grace, M. W.G. Remon.. 8.10 113 3 0 53 18 
Kathleen, R. S. Peabody. 20.06 1 16 40 0 54 03 
Sachem, k. A. Floyd..... .8 11719 0 54 29 
Thais, D. C. Percival, Jr. 9.05 1 29 42 1 06 08 
Wraith, Benson Bros....... -19.02 Withdrawn. 

FIFTH CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
pe eee eee: 16.02 1 10 24 0-49 25 
ae John Dearborn.............. 17.05 117 30 0 51 57 
Dolphin, Royal Robbins.............. 7.02 1 23 49 0 58 CO 
Cites, Fi A. MeweR isk 2.22.55 650d08 17.02 1 24 48 0 58 59 
Nonpareil, E. Lanning............... 16.11 1 27 35 1 01 30 
Spark, William Crawley............. 16.11 1 28 39 1 02 34 
Isabel, Davis & Hodsdon............. 16.06 1 30 11 1 08 37 


The winners, as the summaries show, are Magic, first special, 
$50; Ramona, second special, $20. Saracen and Elf, first and sec- 
ond in first class keels, $25 and $15, respectively. Mucilage and 
Moondyne, first and second in first class centerboards, $25 and $15, 
respectively. Brendaand Marguerite, first and second in second 
class keels, $25 and $15, respectively. Black Cioud and Good 
Luck, first and second in second class centerboards, $25 and $15, 
respectively; Coyote and Tom Cat, first and second in third class, 

20 and $15; Vesper and Mosca, first and second in fourth class, 

20 and $15; Alpine and Mirage, first and second in fifth class, $15 
and $10. The en were Messrs. W. W. Whitcomb, George 
Coffin, Isaac B. Mills, Jr., J. E. Hodgkins and Clarence Murphy. 


NEWBURYPORT Y. C., Aug 14.—Courses for first class 15 miles, 
second 12 miles, third 8 miles. Strong wind from west. Reefs 
and oilskins throughout the fleet. Puzzler ran foul of the sloop 
Addie, Black Cloud carried away bowsprit, Mee Tso capsized, 
Torment fouled the Addie’s boom and was ruled out. Wind 
lighter toward finish. 

FIRST CLASS. 


Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Mignon, H. Babson............--..... 27.07 2 44 12 2 44 12 
Hazard, Pierce & Moody............ 22.10 26 47 2 49 00 

Torment and Black Cloud withdrew. 

SECOND CLASS. 

limax, W. E. Tucker................ 17.19 2 37 O1 2 31 06 

air Play, M. E. Priest............... 18.06 2 46 50 224 
White Cioud, Rodigrass. .. .........19.10 2 31 24 2 29 00 
Budge, Paul J. Lowell.......... -. 19.08 2 35 27 2 32 00 
Thorn, W. Pitchforth................ 18.05 2 48 03 2 43 52 


Ize, Puzzler, Maud, Dolphin, Clio and Kid withdrew. 
THIRD CLASS. 





Alpine, W. P. Tarr... . --15.06 1 38 06 1 36 00 
, Bailey & Brown. .. 16.10 159 14 159 14 
Pert, H. L. Cowden................ 17.08 1 40 05 1 40 05 


Seekum, Stella and Gem withdrew. Mee Too capsized. 

The judges were James H. Higgins, E. T. Choate, Amos H. 
Geary, Elisha P. Pride and William V. Hewiett. 

CAPE COD Y. C., Aug. 18.—Open to all yachts in Barnstable 
county. Wind fell away toward close of race. Triangular course, 
6 miles for first class, 5 for rest: 

FIRST CLASS. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Wawe Creat, M. Us. TOM... 6 ccc ds cecicesccce 1 & 45 1 07 38 
a IMEI or 5566255 fgg sed Sycc0sse 1 31 00 1 08 51 
i Pie yg. eee 1 31 46 1 08 52 
IIIS CII cs cc anincos wcvaccedccesubas 1 49 &8 119 13 
Oarrie L., George Olark.......- «2.200.200... 1 57 OF 1 262% 


No Name, Fawn. Mystery, Fannie and Stanly, did not finish. 
SECOND CLASS. 
Mischief, E. Snow..... ol 34 42 117 3 
Prince, P. Doane ... 41 41 1 19 65 





Susan, Ryder...... 57 39 144 
Tempest, E. Smith 51 29 1 26 21 
ST SI ores n nc ccecacscuccscecans 04 42 1 31 55 


Una and Rob Roy did not finisb. 
MONATIQUOT Y. C.—Weymouth, Mass., Aug. 18.—Course five 
miles; wind steady, southwest. 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Elapsed. Corrected, 
Ge Dia Mi Ee oh a0 onkcnssincesidonce 22.03 1 37 20 10 2 
ins chrtwieuees¥<heies<saasnn<sadeh 26.08 Protested. 
IRS cntuiae da nq 44 dont ond eee tiodens side 22.8 Protested. 
SECOND CLASS. 
Tartar, J. B. Forayth...........c0ss 19.06 1 31 13 1 08 48 
Rocket, H. M. Faxon................. 16.02 1 3 3 1 04 12 
4, mS eee 19.10 1 33 57 1 06 53 
Guenn, Perry Lawton................ 17.00 1 41 00 1 10 40 
Hester, P. R. Blackmur.............. 19.01 1°39 14 11216 
Maud, H. A. Nash ...............00.. 19.02 1 44 08 11617 
JIB AND MAINSAIL. 
Diadem, L. Hayward............ o.-- 18.8 129 42 100 27 













FOREST AND STREAM. (Ave. 28, 1888, 







I had hoped to see yachts in great numbers and of all types flit- 
ting over the inland seas, but was disappointed. Only one was 
seen under sail du the month following Aug. 15, while I visited 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Clair, Huron, the shore of the southern 
ninsula of Michigan from Harrisville around to Petosky, St. 
ace, Mackinac Island, ‘sault Ste. Marie and Marquette. One 
small sloop, fly yacht colors, was seen in tow of a tug going up 
the canal of St. Clair Flats, the crew cuddled under a tarpaulin 
over the cockpit to keep out of the rain that was falling heavily. 
I envied them even this. The sloop yacht Jennie June was seen 
tied up at the dock at MackinaclIsland. Shecruised from Detroit 
to Mackinac, and down to Petosky and back again, with Corin- 
thian sailors, and I do not believe they would hazard the trip 
again. They had some pendehige and were in great peril several 
times, and nearly foundered in Thunder Bay. The report of their 
cruise in a Detroit journal confirmed my opinion of the dire neces- 
sity of cutters upon the lakes; showed up the danger of the long 
distances between ports, the miserable harbors for yachts and the 
character of winds and seas, and made me thrill with sympathy 
and admiration for fresh-water yachtsmen. 
One steam yacht visited Mackinac Island a few days and she 
was the only one seeu underway. Where were they all? Tied up 
or at anchor near their cluo houses in the cities, and there they 





NEW YORK Y. C. CRUISE. age A ip “ ee oe one while . oi mega ” wanes ~ 
SS et ee = 1 e best and !a ype of compromise sloop. She has certainly 
AG ER the conte in MY ineyard Sound the fleet got under way | fine form and an excellent sail plan, though the set of her suils is 
4 for a run to New Bedford, Aug. 15, in a fine southwesterly | not yet perfect. It is a question if she can be improved much in 
wind and sume sea, giv ~~ | the squadron a nice thrash to the west- | form. This cannot be said of the Bedouin ere are ny 
ward through the Sound and along board to the Sow and Pigs places in which she can be touched up. especially her after- y, 
lightship, after which they squared away for New Bedford. May- | all of which will make her go faster. ‘Her sails are old, stretched 
flower was disqualified because she rounded the buoy instead of | out of shape some after two years of hard racing, and to-day she 
the Sow and Pigs lightship, but explained the action by the break- | jg not in her best form. Allowance should be made on account of 
ing of a turnbuckle on her bobstay, necessitating squaring away | her handling, for certainly she has an advantage in her expert 
too soon. The sloop Fanny, of the old type, found the wind too | skipper. e Bedouin’s poorest point of sailing is reaching. 
much for her and ran to leeward, being out of it altogether. The Capt. Pittuck admits this. In fact, he told the writer that the 
cutter Bedouih did great work in the sea, soaking out on Katrina’s topmast had to be buckled aft to get the best out of herona 
weather fast, but subsequently losing some of her lead in the run | reach. The performance of the Bedouin against the Katrina is 
up to harbor, which is not to be wondered at, as it was discovered | certainly evidence for the cutter advocates to work upon, and if 
later on that she had been towing a huge lobster pot which had the Bedouin can be improved upon, as she certainly can, why is 
hooked the copper near the keel. The sloop Pocahontas, another | this not a point in their faver? There are now many who believe 
light draft centerboard, was beaten by nearly 50m. The keel! thata roperly designed compromise keel sloop is the equal of a 
schgoner class was devoid of interest, neither Alert nor Miranda | centerboard, or else why should the Bedouin hold the center- 
being present. The centerboard schooners made very close racing, board sloop Katrina so well by the wind, and the Pappoose beat 
being within 2m. of one another over a 45-mile course. The cutter | the Shadow to windward? ; 
Pappoose easily outsailed the Nymph. “In the keel schooners of the third'class, the new schooner Alert 
FIRST CLASS SCHOONERS. of Boston has jumped suddenly to the front. She has fairly out- 






















































































































Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. | sailed the Miranda, allowing at the same time that the Miranda | remained the greater part of their time. A regatta starts them 
Ramona............... 10 04 30 3 40 45 5 36 15 5 3615 | isa very fast keel schooner yacht. The Alert during the cruise | out for a day or two, and then down goes the anchor to rust in 
POMEEIOE 60a ais ces since 10 23 00 8 54 04 5 34 04 5 31 59 was nearly in her worst public form. With a small cruising | the mud, while their owners do lots of cruising in the club 
TRIG 5 ows cas ssc oe 10 02 56 8 42 42 5 39 46 5 37 21 spread of canvas, which was baggy and set badly. with no light | houses. 

‘ THIRD CLASS SCHOONERS. sails and off from racing form, she made a record which has The St. Mary and the St. Clair Rivers have considerable cur- 
Gragg. ........00000: 10 00 56 3 03 07 5 02 11 4 58 38 placed her at the first place in the keel schooners of her class. | rents to annoy yachts, but there are many broad reaches and 
FREON cnn 0s scces 10 01 21 3 02 18 5 00 57 5 00 57 he has the stiffness of the Gitana, but more speed, and when the | bays bordered by lovely shores and scenery, where short cruises 
Ps onc sees aehaceus 10 02 15 3 03 09 5 00 54 4 59 27 conditions are the worst for other vachts, they are best for her. | would be most delightful. It is plainly to be seen that Western 

: FOURTH CLASS SCHOONERS. She can be greatly improved, and with a racing rig she would be | yachtsmen have either little heart in the business, or else too 
ROR... 0s cceres 10 01 21 3 26 15 5 25 54 5 25 54 a close fiteven for the Sachem, and over a triangular course, | much business to permit them to indulge in the yachting activity 
BIMNOVON ........02000 00 10 02 09 Did not sail the course. with plenty of wind and a racing suit of sails, she would not be | of the Atlantic coast. In traveling over the same distance by 

FIFTH CLASS SCHOONERS. much behind the celebrated Burgess schooner at the finish. The | water upon the New England coast that I did upon the lakes, it 
SR cvosceccnsoxenneee 10 00 59 5 09 23 7 08 24 performance of the Alert is a black eye for ‘the advocates | is safe to assert that I would have seen over a hundred yachts, in- 
AMI 6 oS vce we. a's so nanon 10 01 21 407 14 6 05 53 ; that ‘as little surface friction as possible’ is the proper thing for | cluding some of the finest and best that float. There is some com- 
Harbinger............. 10 00 38 Did not sail the course. a well formed yacht. The Alert: has immense surface friction, | pensation, however, to the We3terner, in plenty of game and lots 
FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. and her form gives her great power. which enables her to carry | of fish. Those who have the yachting mania upon the Gr€at 
Puritan .............. 10 00 35 80340 50205 459 26 | an immense sail spread without putting lee rails under. When | Lakes have my heartfelt sympathy and I would advise them d 
Mayflower............. 10 02 19 Did not sail the course. the Alert puts her lee rails under her competitors will be hove to. | a Horace Greeley, to “go East.” Ww. 
THIRD CLASS SLOOPS. There is some talk of fitting out the Alert as a racer.” PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Pocahontas........... 10 02 52 3 56 20 5 53 28 eis ke The above quotation is all the more creditable, because the = fo ear y Sr RP CUTE Tic 
Katrina............... 10 07 CO 3 14 37 5 07 37 5 07 387 | Herald has hitherto found it very hard to concede justice to any- | SIPPICAN Y. C.—Fifth club regatta, Aug. 15. Start at 1:40 P. 
Bedouin ...... ..4.... 10 05 24 3.13 13 _5 07 49 5 06 13 thing having even a very distant relation to John Bull. Theex-|M. Weather hazy. Wind, strong S.W. (all boats reefed). Tide, 
i ree 10 11 27 Did not sail the course. pressions to which the Herald gives vent are in line with the ideas | ebb: 
FOURTH CLASS SLOOPS. and reforms originating in these columns. Neither Mr. Harvey FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. 
Hildegarde............ 16 10 12 4 06 20 5 56 18 5 56 18 nor other good judges who understand the meaning of Bedouin’s Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
FIFTH CLASS SLOOPS. fine run will be likely to pad her out, the Herald's criticism ae Mucilage, C. C. Hanby............ 26.0246 2 23 50 2 21 50 
Athlon.......... wchee 10 04 00 4 48 52 6 44 52 6 44 52 based upon familiarity with only one method of effecting g Dimers, Ge. V Tee oes .5iscceciaces 27.00 2 46 18 2 46 18 
SRI as so wane ccxmen ie 10 01 16 4 35 10 6 335 6 28 43 clearance, the method adopted in broad, shoal boats. The reverse SECOND CLASS CATS. 
Cinderella........... 10 O1 51 4 39 56 6 38 25 6 37 39 curve noted in Bedouin’s run is due to the long overhang and | Mattie, P. Stockton....... ........ 26.0146 2 22 46 2 22 40 
SPIN. 5:00520seecenns 10 04 12 Did not sail the course. clean quarters and is chiefly above water. It is proper in a deep | Superior, W. Phinney........... .. 23.10 2 32 58 2 29 13 
SIXTH CLASS SLOOPS. craft, and any padding would effect the opposite of what the | Climax, E. C. Stetson .............. 26.0246 2 30 30 2 30 30 
PIPMAUURS 35 sincceccunsese 10 08 53 Did not sail the course. Herald supposes. The chief count againt Bedouin is her extra THIRD CLASS. 
PRDDPOORC..........< 0500+ 10 04 30 5 O7 31 7 03 OL aplastkes strong construction of wood, which is heavy compared to the | Trump, J. Whiting................. 19.01 1 37 25 1 37 13 
The squadron remained in New Bedford Thursday, devoting | modern steel skeletons, but she will outlast the light steel racers | Wink, M. gS eer 18.11 1 39 & 1 39 12 
the time to races for gigs and cutters. Friday, Aug. 17, all hands | many years. Daisy, L. M. Stockton ............. 19.02 1 41 1 41 52 
got saserwny for the _ to Newport. It — ae amare en ee ee ee ee a OS er ee 19.02 1 51 05 1 51 05 
from southwest again and quite a jump was pitching in from the FOURTH CLASS. 
sea. The schooners housed topmasts and some of them reefed A CRUISE UPON THE GREAT LAKES. Red Wing, E. Holmes.............. 16.02% 1 3 2 1 2% OF 
down. The big compromises Puritan and Mayflower reefed down Cees HARBOR is not pretty nor pleasant, though the | Edith, 1. Chapman.................. 17.0249 1 28 24 1 28 22 
as did all the smaller craft, excepting the cutter Bedouin. The parks and drives along the water front of the city are pictur- | Zay, WR cthsacco den snascae 17.08 1 31 30 1 31 30 
narrow boats proved to be the best sail carriers, both Bedouin | esque. It would make a downcast skipper turn his quid and | Nymph, G. Amory.................. 14.10% Withdrew. 
and Miranda being the first to show working topsails. The per- | whistle to see the artiticial havens along the shores of the Great | Lynx, PANEER. 520 css ccna casede 15.01 Withdiew. 
formance of the Miranda in outcarrying the broad centerboards | Lakes. The general plan is a series of long parallel piers extend- FIFTH CLASS. " 
elicited much comment, even the Boston Herald forgetting itself | ing out in the most advantageous direction, cribwork filled with | Tab, C. L. Clark...................- 12.04 1 12 58 1 12 58 
so far as to say a good word and do the imported schooner jus- | earth, stones, logs and slabs, according to cheapness, quantity or | Elf, L. Bacon........... .......-. 12.01 1 16 23 115 55 
tice. Grayling was making a close thing of it with Sachem, | location. Enormous piers 10 or 12ft. above water and covered by | Whisper, E. J. How................ 11.05 Capsized. 
until she struck in 16ft. of water, broke up her board, slid to | acres of sawed lumber, piled 12 to 20ft. high, are seen projecting | Reba, W. rary Rohini abo ints bh aekt +a is 13.01 Withdrew. 
leeward and lost her excellent chance to score against the Boston | out and defying the gales and boisterous seas of Huron and Michi- | June Bug, E. J. Forster..... ...... 11.10 Withdrew. 
Winners: First class—Zingara; second class—Mattie first, Supe- 


gan, while inside of them lay vessels as quiet as if upon a mill- 
pond. Some of these piers have lighthouses upon their sea, ends, 
others have them upon outlying cribwork and breakwaters, mark- 
ing tie edges und points of sheal water. I was astonished to find 
piers at some Huron — made entirely of unseasoned narrow 
edgings of boards and planks, with no foundation of earth or 
stone above water, but the edgings simply piled in shoal water, 
one upon another until the structure was of sufficient height. Into 
the long reaches between the piers flows the sewage of the city 






boat. This “accident” to the Grayling is a possible argument 
against the deep draft of centerboard yachts in normal sailing 
condition. A keel yacht would have gone clear and could have 
hugged :the shore closer for smoother water. Mayflower easily 
outsailed the Puritan and Bedouin only beat Katrina by a smail 
margin of seconds, thanks to the lobster pot which was not dis- 
covered until her keel had been “swept” after arrival. The cut- 
ter Pappoose sailed the new sloop Nymph out of sight. 
FIRST CLASS SCHOONERS. 


hior second; third class—Trump first, Wink second; fourth class— 
Red Wing first, Edith second; fifth class—Tab first, Elf second. 
Mucilage (catboat with jib) ruled out for not cory ing bet jib in 
windward work. Regatta Committee—J. Whiting, J. W. Austin, 
2d, E. Holmes. Judges—Rev. John Tompkins, Capt. Wm. Cobb, 
Dr. John S. Whiting. 

NEWARK BAY Y. ©C.—Second Regatta. Aug. 13.—Courses from 
stakeboat off foot W. 24th street, ag thence to stakebort 











































Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. } and the numerous tugs necessary to move tue sailing vessels | at buoy 5, to stakeboat near the long bridge to starting point. 
PN ck SS 10 28 52 3 14 18 4 50 26 4 47 37. | within the docks churn 7. the infusion of filth in a lively way | twice over. Distance 10 miles. Weather. clon. Wind, cena 
DABOREA.....050.. se000%0% 10 22 13 3 20 24 4 58 11 4 53 37 and raise a stench like that of the Augean stables. It wasso| a gale from the westward. Tide ebb. Summary: 
Dauntiess........ .... 10 22 13 3 42 26 5 20 12 5 2012 | loud at Cleveland the hot August night I took the steamer for CLASS FOUR. 
ON ones 0 hs 5 10 31 29 4 35 22 6 03 53 6 03 04 | Detroit that I was forced to leave the side of the craft; and it Length. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Cor. 
THIRD CLASS SCHOONERS. clung to us until we were out in the lake beyond the outer lights. | Ada B, Abe Long...*...22. 381630 45600 13930 137 50 
NINE 50 cis ccnde Se 10 283 00 3 03 08 4 43 08 44318 | How sweet to sail a pretty yacht in and out of such nastiness; | Smuggler, R.Uldrich...24.02 31539 Withdrew. 
Miranda..............- 10 33 17 3 26 20 4 53 B 45111 | but Cleveland is a great city, and the smaller wooden harbors | Lizzie V., P. Vreeland.21.03 31904 45730 13826 13581 
Grayling.............- 10 21 07 Did not finish. further nerth have larger rivers in epee ie their size to CLASS FIVE. 
FOURTH CLASS SCHOONERS. dilute and wash away the opprobrium of civilization. Gala Water, J. Spavin.16.03 31700 50802 15102 1 4927 
Troquois.... .......-..- 10 24 20 3 34 35 51015 5 10 15 The long lanes of water are like canals. The commotion made | Daisy, E. —o.. 1508 31708 50748 15040 14830 
FIFTH CLASS SCHOONERS. by a moderate breeze, or the movements of a screw or wheel, set | Juliette, A. Halldiman. 16.04% 3 1530 Withdrew. 
Cli0... 0.0.22 ee eee eee. 10 22 20 Not timed. the water dancing up and down the piers and racing along the | Annie C., E. Weller....17.10 31800 50320 14520 14520 
RRPBIR 5sisso55 ones oad 10 21 15 Not timed. cribs in a manner distressing to every small craft around. Up| Sweepstakes—$3 entrance fee; one-third to second boat where 
FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. and down, in and out, forward and back, I saw fishing and _ plea- | there were more than 3entries. Winners of prizes—Ist, class 4, 
Mayflower............. 10 23 17 2 30 04 4 06 47 4 06 47 ure craft tugging at their bonds, while the crew would stand with | Lizzie V; class 5, Annie C; 2d, class 5, Daisy. Regatta Commit- 
i, re ey 10 21 12 3 08 48 4 42 36 4 40 40 boat hooks and prod frantically at logs and push mightily against | tee—L. G. Seavy, Andrew Van Buskirk, C. H. Maynam. Judges— 
THIRD CLASS SLOOPS. the piles and jagged ends of edgings to save their egg-shells | Captains Phil Lumbreyer, J. E. E. Van Buskirk, J. Grant Post. 
ee 10 25 45 3 12 26 4 46 41 4 45 82 | from crushing. More than the Coot in the Delaware was the BUNKER HILL Y. C., AUG. 18.—Course for first and second 
Pee onaie seek ves aoa See oa coo occasional struggle for safety, but strong muscles and good class 5 miles for rest 4 miles. Wind steady to fresh from SW. 
FOURTH CLASS SLOOPS. judgment saved the brave boatmen. sy FIRST CLASS—21FT. AND OVER te 
Hildegarde............ 10 21 45 3 59 54 5 34 09 5 38 09 Security can be found away up the water lanes where the seas 8s Se Ee, on sie 
FIFTH CLASS SLOOPS. do not reach, the steamers rarely go, and the waves are quieted by | meica Hall and Johnson 03,” 06—Ci«i«‘‘dMD 45 OE 
TT 10 22 29 4 07 19 5 44 : 5 41 03 sawdust and other debris of mills that shoot their refuse upon Bride of the Wind, F. J. Tobey... .. 21.10 115 45 0 58 00 
Cinderella............- 10 24 30 427 44 60314. 6 02 40 the tide. Another nice place for a glossy black skimming dish or SECOND CL. Qi oy CENTERBO ARDS ee : 
BOMIOE 5 55 wsndkvnsceece 10 22 29 Not timed. a milkwhite cutter to lie quietly, while her vacationists are sur- Urchin. PAo Dodac. 17.06 1 38 30 1 07 20 
PNG soos sds ccocnsed 10 32 58 Not timed. veying the flat lands, stunted pines and paintless cabins of shanty Ones Hare’ poe aiy Shao eee 18° 00 141 rt 1 20 50 
SIXTH CLASS SLOOPS. town, or rambling through the. pretentious town or city beyond es “SECOND CLASS KEELS os 
Pappoose.........+++. 10% 2 = 4 1 6 16 5S the dock neighborhood. Tabitha, C. F. Broman..... 16.00 14135 11995 
PIE bss gous onesie 10 27 05 Bn an les bad és Open roadsteads and these harbors are what one must depend ° THIRD CLASS CENTERBOARDS AND KEELS , 
MN 086 shied c,eseee 10 35 00 5. Kalbe 5: bores oe. upon for the most part in yachting upon Huron and Michigan, Sprite, P. J. Hinchey - 14.10 12900. 11522 
The winners in the several classes are as follows: First class | and these are few and far between. I do not wonder that cutters Flash "Ok: Winters wy 3 Rae 1 35 00 119 23 
a \e . « 





are in demand, for one who leaves a port must make up his mind 
to stay out all night or shorten his log line. ] 

The winds rise upon these lakes in a mysterious way. A faint 
zephyr grows to be a strong breeze or a moderate gale in a short 
time. At the straits of Mackinaw the wind blows southwest 





sloops, Mayfiower, which beat the Puritan 33m. 53s. corrected 
time; first class schooners, Palmer; third class schooners, Sachem; 
third class sloops, Bedouin, which beat,the Katrina in corrected 
time Im. 28s. 

The fieet lay in Newport Harbor Saturday and Sunday, and on 








Joe, D. Kelly yee Eh ne ors. Se 0 1 44 30 1 30 Ov 
Gracie, G. H. Phelps. 5. 2 00 00 1 47 OU 


MONTGOMERY SAILING. C.—18th weekly regatta, Aug. 19. 
Norristown to Indian Creek and return, distance 5 miles. Wind, 











Monday, Aug. 20, mustered in fair strength for the race for cups | or northeast every day, and the procession of schooners are | light southwesterly. * ys 
presented by the citizens. The course was 15 miles and return | either running with free sheets and a flowing sail, or are battlin : Length. Start. Finish. Corrected. 
trom Brenton’s Reef. The wind was fluky, interspersed with | against head seas with sheets trimmed flat down. And such seas! | Sadie, canoe ............ 16.00 1 34 40 3 48 10 2 08 10 
calms, and the race was a failure on that account. At one time | It is a mooted question whether there is any difference between | Playford, tuckup........15.00 1 40 00 3 56 00 2 16 00 
the leaders had drifted 5 miles ahead of the rest and only the | lake seas and ocean seas, fresh or salt: I think there is. The | Querner, TEGKUD.... 60080 15.00 1 40 00 3 58 35 2 18 35 
Volunteer finished within the eight hour limit. The summary of | specific gravity is less than that of the ocean, and it is easier and a oe erences eiabianie oie . , = . : 2 e 2 2 2 
ER, CONE sen cdasteoes ok ” 2 22 1 






more quickly raised by the wind. There is no trusting to a sum- 
mer sea, as along the Atlantic. If you run off shore half an 
hour, the breeze may strengthen and raise such a chop you would 
perhaps be half a day getting back. Upon the Atlantic it takes 
more time to raise the white caps. The Mackinaw boats have it 


J.8. Frith, tuckup......15.00 1400) Withdrew.~ 


NEW YARD.—Mr. W. K. Pryor, who is now established for 
himself in South Boston with a yard and railway, has been for- 
tunate in his first year’s work, having built the handsome cutters 





the race is as follows: 
FIRST CLASS SCHOONERS. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
DamMtleas.....c0..6s000 11 54 38 8 47 05 8 52 27 8 52 27 
aie . 11 55 08 Not timed. 

















Intrepid a 56 37 Not timed. rough enough, are built especially for short choppy seas, are light | Marguerite and Sharon, the smart Caribou, Eureka and others, 
Palmer 11 56 45 Did not finish. and shapely and not over-canvassed. Wonderful stories are told | all oe which are fine specimens of high class execution and finish. 
Miranda........ -. .-Handicap. Not timed. about them of desperate trips in living — of wind, but they With forty years’ experience Mr. Pryor is ready to give the pub- 

have been reaching and running, not windward work. I was not | lic the benefit of his long and varied experience in turning out 







SECOND CLASS SCHOONERS. 
sell 6 all styles of craft, with a sound business reputation at his back. 






























Troquois. . .......-.--0ll 58 13 Did not finish. impressed with their windward qualities as compared with salt- 
SEIN 50 342 555.0050ew Handicap. Not timed. water craft. I was on a -sized steamer from Marquette to 
Race. ......2. 000000 Handicap. 9 09 22 9 09 22 ..... | the “Soo” in a strong northern gale, with a heavy broadside sea. 
THIRD CLASS SCHOONERS. I was the only passenger who was not sea-sick before turning-in 2 > 
eee eee Randicap. Not timed. time, half the crew were hors de combat, and I began to feel a little ew nh hi C a tian 
FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. uncomfortable after my evening cigar. The seas were high, short, , . 
PMPltan «2 ..ccvesesece 11 52 21 Did not finish. uick and spiteful. Take a basin of water and shake it rapidly 
Volunteer............+ li 56 04 6 38 45 6 42 41 os sideways and you have a good imitation of the turbulent surface. aoe Sah hee 
SECOND CLASS SLOOPS. The seas were all alike, too. Noseriesof threes and then a smooth ANIMALS OF THE SEA SHORE.’ 
2 11 54 27 8 22 52 8 28 25 8 25 26 | time for recovery of equilibrium, but a push and a thump against : <u ae a : ; 
Ee eer 11 56 17 Did not finish. the side, increasing in strength all night, and I was glad to see Ss this title the Lippincotts have just published a very use- 
Katrina.............-.-J1 58 18 8 28 11 8 29 58 8 2958 | land around when [ crawled out next morning. ‘Pretty heav ful little book from the pen of Angelo Heilpim, Curator 1u 
THIRD CLASS SLOOPS. gale,” said I to the captain. “Oh, this is not much of a gale,” said | charge of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. Professor Heil- 
Hildegarde............ 11 55 42 9 28 42 9 33 00 seh ieed he. “Rather a nasty sea, though ” 1 ventured to say. “No; the | pim is well known as the authorof more than one work on popu- 
usual thing this time of year.” “It seems to me the seas are | lar science, so called, and his present contribution to educational 


FOURTH CLASS SLOOPS. 
Athlon, Cinderella and Gaviota were handicapped and not 


timed. 
FIFTH CLASS SLOOPS. 

Peri, Pappoose and Mabel Swift were handicapped and not 
timed. 

N. B.—Handicap time was 12:00:00. x 

Although the cruise was not eventful and apparently excited 
but little interest outside of the owners of the racing yachts, it 
served as a good school of observation, and that some sound les- 
sons were learned is shown by the following from the Boston 
Herald, which also exhibits the gradual conversion to the new 
order of things: 

“In the sloop Katrina, Mr. A. Cary Smith has turned out a fine 
craft, and one capable of making a good performance with any 
yacht of her class in the country. Her chances are best with the 

ouin in moderate winds and fairly smooth water, and where 

she can carry all sail. The races of the Bedouin and Katrina 
have been remarkably close, and the question between them is 
narrowed down to the type, compromise cutter vs. compromise 
sloop. The Bedouin is Mr. John ey’s production, now prac- 


literature seems likely to be quite as productive of good as any- 
thing he has yet done. 

At this season of the year, when so large a proportion of city 
residents are at the sea shore, the publication of this littie book 1s 
extremely timely, and it is a great pity that a copy of it could not 
be introduced into every home near the salt water. The chil- 
dren would certainly be interested in it, and parents who should 
study it in secret would be able to answer many a question put to 
them by the little ones, which now is too much for them. 

The little book deals with the common forms of marine littoral 
life, especially such as are found on the New Jersey and Long 
Island coast, and with this volume in hand it should be possible 
for any one to identify most of the shells and other animal re- 
mains which are always found so abundantly scattered along our 
beaches. It is copiously illustrated with figures, which, if not 


*The Animal Life of our Sea Shore. With special reference to 
the New Jersey coast and thesouthern coast of Long Island. An- 
gelo Heilpim. Philadeiphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1888. Price 5) 
cents, es 





shorter and quicker than upon the Atlantic.” “I guess not; I 
went to sea upon the North Atlantic for eight years, and I don't 
see any difference.” So it ; I shall hold to my opinion. 

There are many craft to be seen upon the lakesand rivers. One 
is constantly meeting the long, deep, clumsy coal or ore-laden 
schooners, three, four or five strung together with hawsers and 
towed by a tug or ore steamer, using sails in favorable winds. and 
sometimes cutting loose intentionally from the tow or breaking 
away in a strong gale and working into a harbor or going upon a 
lee shore. Some of them are sliapely and built with due regard to 
safety and s ; others are queer and ancient in appearance. 
Seventy to eighty of them pass through the Government Lock at 
the Sault Ste. Marie every twenty-four hours, and it isa fine place 
to study them and their crews. 

One sees passenger and freight steamers very frequently alo 
shore, and they furnish entertainment and excitement throug 
the various members of the human species en voyage. Man will 
turn from the prettiest scenery of tho Hudson or the Rhine to 
study an old woman in fustian or a child toddling about the 


deck, 
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especially elegant from an artistic point of view, will yet serve to 
enable any one to identify a specimen. Of these figures there are 
nearly two hundred, most of them representing the common 
shells, but covering a wide field, from the delicate jydroid up 
through the warlike fiddler to the hideoustoadfisb. Theinforma- 
tion about the animals described is given in: simple, plain lan- 
guage. Sometimes there is not much of it, at others the account 
is quite long, but whatever the amount, it is told in an interest- 

way, and so that it can be readily understood. 

he book is a ory nseful one, perhaps not so much for the ac- 
tual information which it conveys in words as for its figures. I[t 
will serve as an introduction to the study of marine littoral life. 
It is a primer of invertebrate zoology of the shore. and since its 
low ee, puts it within the reach of all it should do a great 
amount 0} 


Messrs. Cupples & Hurd, of Boston, announce ern Land,” 
an elegantly pre volume, written by W. H. H. Murray, de- 
scriptive of the Northwest. 


answers to GQorrespondents, 


W. B. TayLor.—Please send your address to this office. 


E. S. P., New Haven, Conn.—Where can I obtain books or 
papers giving an account of lobster raising in the United States? 
Ans.—There is no book on the subject. The only practical ac- 
count of lobster culture is by Mr. Richard Rathbun and can be 
found in the Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission for 
1886, pp. 17-32. The same volume also contains articles on the 
subject by Mr. Dannevig, of Norway. 


W. A. W., Memphis, Tenn.—In duck shooting at Beaver Dam 
Lake, Miss., and at Wapanocka, Ark., I often kill one or two black 
mallards. These seem to be fond of other mallards, or else go 
alone. Seem rather larger and haye not the curl tail of green- 
heads. They aremore plentiful in wild rice at St. Clair Flats. 
Are they opposites of albinos, or a distinct breed? I never see 
a flock of them. Ans. These birds are undoubtedly black or dusky 
ducks (Anas obscura). They are nearly allied to the mallard, but 
are an entirely different species. 

E. E, T., Toronto, Ont.—1. I have a yearling foxhound that is 
just beginning to hunt very well. I got him forthoroughbred and 
he looks like a good strain, but his note, aaeenah perfect when 
baying at a stranger or a cow, is a mere yop when he is after a 

ox orcoon. Will he outgrow this defect? 2. Wien the fox goes 





to earth or the coon trees, he merely declifes to figure in further camp and started down the river. About four miles down 


— , and will in neither case indicate the animal’s retreat. 

ow can I cure him of this? Ans. 1. His voice may improve ashe 

grows older. 2. The only remedy that we have successfully tried 

a a a case is torun the dog with one thatis true to tree and 
ole. , : 





THE TOBIQUE TRAGEDY. 


$34 aor, Aug. 21.—Major C. F. Howes, of Boston, whose 
wife was shot and killed by poachers on the Tobique 
River, New Brunswick, last Sunday morning, passed th 

here this afternoon on his way home with his wife’s y. 
The story of this shocking crime is without paralell in the 
criminal annals of this section. 

Tt appears that Major Howes, who is a great sportsman, 
has a cabin on the Tobique, where he goes to fish for salmon. 
This season he was accompanied by his wife, daughter, and 
three sons, together with a young college friend of his oldest 
son, Harry F. Lincoln. , 

Last Saturday night the party, who traveled in four ca- 
noes and carried four Indian guides, camped at Gulquek, on 
the Tobique. This is about forty-two miles up the river, 
and in the heart of the wilderness. In front of their camp- 
ing place was a splendid salmon pool, where they proposed 
to fish the next mprnine, 

It was after dark, and the party was gathered around a 
big camp fire, laughing and chatting. Suddenly they saw 
canoes out in the river occupied by men carrying lights and 
busily engaged in spearing salmon. Poachers have long 
been a pest on Tobique. When Major Howes saw these men 
at. work he shouted to them: q 

‘“‘ No spearing in this pool to-night.” 

The Indians set up a yell to frighten them away, and one 
of them fired a gun in the air. At the first outcry of Major 
Howes the men extinguished their lights, and then sat on 
the river in their canoes, hurling insulting language at the 
Howes party. . 

No more was heard from the men that night. The poacher 
in the bow of the canoe was recognized as the party moved 
away. 

The next morning Major Howes and his people broke 


j the Tobique from Gulquake, at a place called Oxbow, 
Claude Howes and Harry Lincoln saw some owls on the 
bank and.stopped paddling. 

Young Lineoln had a heavy Colt’s rifle and Claude carried 
| a doublebarreled shotgun, but these were the only arms in 
i the eae As the young men Og the canoe containing 

Maj ewes and his wife, one of the smaller boys and an 
Indian guide went ahead, disappearing around a bend in the 
river. 

The owls were killed, and as they were being secured, the 
sound of firing was heard near the head canoe. The young 
men did not think of danger, but paddled quick!y out of 
curiosity. They heard four shots in rapid succession, and 
4 that some one was firing at ducks in the river. 

ut as they passed around the point and came in sight of 
the other canoes, Claude saw that men in the bushes were 
firing at his father’s canoe. The men at the same time saw 
him, and sent four shots at his canoe. 

After the third shot Claude caught up his shotgun and 
7 firing at the bank, for he could not see the men. He 
called to Lincoln, who was some distance behind the load, 
to fire at them. 

Young Lincoln bravely pushed his canoe ashore, and rifle 
in hand jumped into the bushes and started in the direction 
ofthe shots. He fired as he went, and the bullets evidently 
went near the attacking party, for the men ran off through 
the woods. 

As soon as the firing ceased Claude Howes paddled over to 
— father’s canoe, saying to his sisters: “‘I fear some one is 

urt. 

She laughed at him, and said that the firing was only done 
to frighten them, but as they approached they saw that 
thei? mother was wounded. 

Major Howes was holding her head over the side of the 
canoe, and the blood was flowing slowly from it. She was 
dead. It was the third shot that struck Mrs. Howes. 

The bullet entered the left side of her head below the 
temple, and_ passed directly through, coming out on the 
other side. er death was instantaneous. 

Three of the poachers have been arrested. 











HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 


Chart Sent Free. 
CURES— Congestions,_ Inflammation, 
-A.— inal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 

.B.—Strains, La ones eumatism. 
y C.—Distem r, Nasal Discharges. 
-— Bots or Grubs, rms, 
eaves, pumosia. 
Bellyache. 








E.—Coughs, 


&: &. Mi ~ ~ ce Hemorrhages 
. eae scar le 
A i rinary and K 


4 dney Diseases. 
*k —Eruptive Disease ange. 

- K.—Diseases of Digestion. 

ith § Manual, 
Stable iC eseh oiled Helicase, "$7.00 
Price, Single Bottle(over 50 doses, - .6@ 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 

Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THis OFFICE. 





ARTIFICIAL FLIES. 


the postage. 


Anglers about to visit CANADA, MAINE or the FAR WEST will find it to their advantage to 
consult us about the killing patterns and best sizes of flies adapted to these localities. 
Particular attention given to the selection of gut, and all flies tied on our 


EXigahest Quality Sproat Hooks. 
ANY SIZE OR PATTERN TIED TO ORDER. 
Until further notice we will send our 140 double-page illustrated catalogue on receipt of 10 cents to cover 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the 


Fin Ee FISHING TVACEHE LE, 


Astor House), New York. 





WINCHESTER 
REPEATING RIFLES AND SHOT } 


Single Shot Rifles. 


ALL KINDS OF AMMUNITION MADE ESPECIALLY FOR OUR OWN 


GUNS, 


AMMUNITION FOR ALL KINDS OF ‘ARMS. 
Wads, Paper and Brass Shot Shells, Primers and 


Reloadino’ Tools. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


INEGVW HAVEN, CONN, U. SS. A. 


Send for 80-page Catalogue. 


Stores: } 


312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
418 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Correspondence invited with reference to Winchester Goods now in use and with those desiring to purchase. 





JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN... 


DEALER IN 


TO ANGLERS. 


Hand-made Greenheart Trout and Bass Rods, 
three Joints, 9 to 11ft., two tips and partition bag, 
each. 


$3.40 Carriage paid to any town in the 
States. Price lists is. 
Eine Fishing Tackle." 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 


Marsters’ Celebrated Fish Hooks, all ready snelled, Sproat,. Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Carlisle, Sneck Bent 
Aberdeen, Chestertown and Centripetal. Any of the above snelled on single gut, l5cts. 
rdoz. Send 2-vent stamp for catalogue for sizes. Sample one-half dozen of any of the a 


r doz.; double 


aes Gut Leaders, single gut, lyd., 5cts., 2yds, 10cts.; 3yds., 15 cts.” Special arrangements to reliable parties to act as agents. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


O’Shaughnessy, 
t, 20cts. per doz. ; 
ve sent by mail On receipt of price. Trout and 


Manufacturers of Superior Fishing Tackle 
810 Valencia st., San Francisco, Cal. 





FILE BINDERS, 
ize to suit Forest anp STREAM, 


#OB SALE AT THIS OFFICE 
Price, 1.00, 


treble, 30cts. 
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MAINE TROUT FLIES. 


FINEST QUALITY REVERSED WING FLIES 


FOR MAINE OR ADIRONDACK WATERS, 
S$L1..oo Per Dozen. 


FLY BOOKS, LANDING NETS. 


HOLDEN’S HEAD NET, A PERFECCt PROTECTION 


FROM BLACK FLIES, MOSQUITOES, ETC. 


SOLE LEATHER ROD CASES. 


Tackle Cases, Trout Baskets. 


AGENTS FOR 


SKINNER’S CELEBRATED FLUTED SPOONS. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 


Successors to BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Palmer’s Pat. Anapsack. 





This knapsack is the invention of Capt. Geo. H. Palmer, U.S. A., and has been 
approved by a Board of Army Officers, convened for the purpose of selecting the best 
knapsack. After examining a large number of knapsacks, haversacks, etc., they gave 
Palmer’s equipment their unqualified approval. It has also been adopted by the Militia 
and letter carriers in different parts of the country. It is equally well adapted to the use of 
p’ estrian tourists, mining prospector, or any one who wishes to make long or short trips 
on foot, and carry more or less luggage. 

We are the sole manufacturers undef license from the patentee for these knapsacks for 
all purposes except the regular army, militia outside of the State of Illinois, and the letter 


carrier department. 
Price, with one Cartridge Box, each, - 
6 6 Boxes, ‘‘ - 


$5.00 


two - 5.50 


GEO. BARNARD & (0., 


108 Madison Street, - Chicago, Il. 
JUMBO LE: N Es. 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT N. E. AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 1885, 

For Insect Bites, Sunburn, Chapped Hands and.Face. The best 
Liniment in use for Burns, Soalds, Chilblains, Frost Bites, 
Sprains, Neuralgia, etc. 

It prevents blood poisoning in cuts and other wounds, and pro- 
motes rapid healing in all cases. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Bpseting Goods at 25 cts. 
a etn per bottle. The 25-cent bottles sent by n« il on receipt 
1) cents. 

Acme Rust Freventive, 
For Fire Arms, Cutlery, Marine Engines, etc. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


. THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, Bangor, Me, U, 8. A 


== Wholesale Agents: John P. Lovell Arms Co. and W: & Sons, Boston. 
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MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 


For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Oe, 















Sor Sale. 


SPORTSMAN DRUGGISTS. 
I offer my valuable drug store for sale, best in 
Focthers er at a bargain for cash; within the 
the sportsman’s paradise for prairie 
+ thicken grouse, ducks, etc. Combine business 
and pleasure. No commission to agents. Title 
Re rfect. County seat, on C.M.& + peal Ry. 
rite for particulars to = Cc. PRICE oaks Dog 
owner, Cresco, Howard Co., Ia. jy12,2mo 


EA TROUT.—PERMITS FOR THE SEA- 
son’s fishing on Tracadie, the best sea trout 
river in New Brunswick, Canada, will be given 
on application to the subscriber, who will give 
all needful information as to the obtaining of 
men, supplies and board at the mouth of this 
river, which is 40 mil ~ long. Reference as to its 
character, J. H. Phair, Esq., Fishery Commis- 
sioner. New Brunswick, ericton, Can. ED- 
oo JACK, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
anada. 


E72 QUAIL AND ENGLISH PHEAS- 
ANTs for sale. Please send orders as early 
as possible, which will be booked as received. 
E. B. WOODWARD, Commission Merchant, 
174 Chambers street, New York. 


ee te , SETS BARRELS, 12-30- 


















condition. ALFRED 
STEVENS: Worthen Hampshire, Co., eae 
augl6.2t 





O__LET.—THACHER’S ISLAND, BLUE 
Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co., N.Y. Ad- 
dress Post Office Drawer 666, Albany, N. =e s 
e. * 









Collies, Foxhounds =~ 
pa Sheep and Poult 
and for sale by 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 


i: WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus). 
captured and preperly Soned and delivered 
to express in Bethel n good condition = 
receipt of orders and Fombtanses at # fer 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley yg e., 
and Game Commissioner. J. G. RI CH, Bet Bite, 
e. 


ILD RICE SEED. SEND YOUR ORDERS 

now. It should be pigtes early as possible 
to secure best results. Valentine, Janesville, 
Wis. jy26,tf 


CREW PLATES, TAPS, i ETC., FOR 
gunsmiths and amateurs. Send for illustrated 
atalogne ta 8. W.CARD & CO., Mansfield. Maan 















[VOLLER’S wistan 
GOD-LIVER OI 
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General © 
Debility, 

Scrofula, 

Rheumatism 






















purest and best, Sold by Druggists. 
W.H.8chieffelin & Co.( Hp ae 







) NewYork 
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23” 3 BE. & H. T. ANTHONY CO., 
a 591 Broadway, New York. 





WOQDCRAFT. 


By “NESSMUK.” 


A book for people who love outdoor life; 
for the hunter, the angler and the canoeist. 
The work has been of service to thousands of 
outers, and will help thousands of others. It 
is full of practical advice and information 
from une who has spent his life in learning 
by hard experience what he now tells his 
readers. Nocamper can afford to be without 
it. Cloth, 160 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
New York. 


Davies & Co.,1 Finch Lane, London, Eng. 


MANUFACUTRERS OF THE 


form and finish 





STEVENS PATEN T 


Breech-Loading, Sporting and Hunter’s Pet Rifles, 
Single and Doable Shot Guns, Pocket Rifles 


The Best Scores on Record in America, from 10 to 50 yards, have been 
made with the Stevens Pistol. 


STEVENS TARAES PISTOL. 


Known throughout the world as possessing unsurpassed , 
h. The rofessional shots all univeitatingly select the Stevens Pistols @ 


to perform the most dificult feats of marksmanship. 


SMOKE . 


SPECIAL FAVOURS 


HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


J. N. DODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
Derrort, MIcH. 














Manufacturer of White Cedar seer lites ui 

Geese, Swan, Brant, Coot, Sni er De- 
coys. For sale at factory; or by Hartl eye Gra- 
ham, N.Y.; E. K. Tryon, Jr. he x4 ., Phila.; Western 
Arms & Cre Co., Chicago; E. C. Meacham Arms 
Co., St. Louis, and allgun dealers in this eountry. 


GUNS, RIFLES,’ 

REVOLVERS, / 
Ete. 

BED-ROCK PRICES.. 


Send stamp for new ' 
CATALOGUE. 


REUBEN HARWOOD, 


SOMERVILLE, 
Mass. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


:| Why the Blair Cameras 


ARE THE BEST, 


Send 10 cents for a 150-page (new edition) illus- 
trated catalogue to BL1aiR CAMEKA CUO., 
Office and Factory, 471-477 Tremont st., Boston, 
918 Arch st., Philadelphia, 208 State st., Chicago. 


CANVAS CANOES; 


AND 


HOW TO BUILD THEM. 
By PARKER B. FIELD. 


The directions are as plain and explicit as 
sible for the construction of a canoe 13ft. 6in.x 
27in. at an expense of not to exceed $, while the 
simple operations are within reach of the skill of 
any careful amateur. No technical terms are 
used and the successive operations are carefully 
described in detail, each step being made clear 
before proceeding to thenext. Dlustrated; paper 
48 pages; price 50 cents. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


818 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Art of Shooting with the Rifle 


SIR HENRY ST. JOHN HALFORD, Bart. 
Colonel Ist Leicestershire V. B. 


Republished from ‘Land and Water.” 
PRIOE (including postage) 30 CENTS, 



















Copies of this work can be obtained from the 


Publishing Office of 
LAND AND WATER, 


182, Strand, W. C., London, England. 


LIST. ¢'sALMON 


Wi GUMMINS abateeo 





Snap and Wing Shooting 


With rifle, indoors or out, quickly and cheaply 
learned with the Raub Magazine Trap. 
Address JOS. L. RAUB, New London. Conn, 





J.Stevens Arms andToolCo. 


P. O. Box 4100, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Send for our large 52-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








; 20-Gauge, 
wD) 16 66 
12 66 
10 66 


SORA AND RATL 


SHOOTING 


CARTRIDGES 


Price per 100. 


2%drs. Powder, 340z.10 Trap Shot, $2.50 
o.006; >: “= oun" " 2.50 
Qudrs. “ ‘os, “ ee teteere 2,50 
3drs. " af: = 2.75 


THE ATLANTIC AMMUNITION CO., Limited, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHAMBERLIN 


CARTRIDGES. 


ALL VARIETIES OF LOADS FOR BREECH-LOADING SHOTGUNS. 
The Best Am xrmunition in the World. 


+= —=Corduroys, Moleskin, 
SEE OUR NEW SHADES OF ENGLISH CORDUROY. 








UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


, Shooting and Fishing Suits 


AND CLOTHING FOR 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, RANCHMEN, LUMBERMEN, XMINERS, ETC. 


Write for our new combined Catalogue with sampies of Imported 


Mackintosh, Canvas and Flannels-==* 
Address I7IP. Sc IMIC., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


BALLARD TARGET RIFLES. 






TEE 





= 5 = Bete 


r eek: Ie: 0) am fe 
4; BALLARD & MARLIN ‘ BALLARD & 


“ETJNIION! EXII.I:.” 


A COMPLETE RIFLE AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
Send for Catalogue of BALLARD AND MARLIN RIFLE TO 


CELEBRATED 


UNEQUALLED IN POPULARITY. 
The Ballard stands above all other rifles as the 


MOST A ear 
BEST BALANCE 
MOsT SERVICEABLE, 


AND HAS TAKEN 


' MORE PRIZES 
= Than all other Rifles put together 


Price with target sights, all complete, single trigger, — 2 
a With double set triggers, 


N FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


SSO Ohilled. 
4 1% 8 


564 Grete 
S3s8s eS 


PETERS CARTRIDGES 





ne Ho, 0 is sqnied with the ey Ho. ¢ 0, 554 a ‘an 533 in ao. 1 and 2 Quick Shot Fowaet two 2 
e an rfec ubri 
fastened by the Peters Patent indentatioes, rw ee ee 


Proved by their Record to be Unequalled. 


he Cartridges have won the largest number of prizes at the tournaments Spronghons the reat 
ana are very extensively used by professional ane sn successful amateur sportsmen. Their 
velocity enables the shooter to “hold on” to the 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 
No. 8 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 
GEO. W. CLAFLIN & CO., Agents, 54 and 56 Duane Street, New York. 


W. R. SCHAEFFER & SON, Agents, Bosten, Mass. 


WOODCRAFT. =" “== 


FOR SALE BY FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


Book Publishing. 


Possessing peculiar facilities for publishing 
new books on field sports, adventure, travel, 
and open air life, the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company begs to invite the attention 
of authors to its book department. Corres- 
pondence solicited and estimates furnished. 


YACHTS, BOATS 
CANOES, 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON a YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 
BY 
C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
AUTHOR oF “Our Bors, AND WHat TO Do Wirk THEM. 
Price, Postpaid, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
318 Broadway, New York, 








SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Registration 10 cents extra. Our responsibility ceases after goods are mailed, ‘ 


Adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather 
American Angler’s Book, Memorial Edition, 
American Fishes, Goode..............s.s00005 


Soots and Sad 
American Salmon Fishing, Wells. 3ruce’s Stud Boo 


Dadd’s American 


~ 








Artificial Flies and How to Make Ther 





FOREST AND STREAM. 









Athletic S for Boys, Stoneh 
Boy's Boole pone and Pastimes. * 


Sou‘herr “s!ifornia, by T. S. Van Dyke..... 150 : 
St. Lawrence River Charis, U. 8. Survey... 100 Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, Stonehenge. 
HORSE. History of Base Ball, illustrated 
dles, Mrs. Guster............. 150 Instructions in Indian COWDE:: 0 us ceaotaeetih 
WUE catioes ares onesceee 80 00 al en aet see 

formed Horse Book 8vo 2 50 The Law of Field Sports........... .......... 

Diseases of Horses, Dalziel, paper...... .... %5 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Horses Famous American Race......-...-.. 75 | Antelope and Deer of America, Caton... .... 
dorses, Famous American Trotting......... 75 | Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
Horses. Famous, sot J Ameries ning” tho} of = World, 2 illus. -separtions i ities 
orse Trainin e , Jennings....... 1 95 | Ane rometer; Construction and Use. 
= lance ed ee 4 hw of 2 ; Atlas of New Jersey Coast................6.. 


Horses and Roads, 


Black Bass Fish 
Horsemanship for Women, Mead, illus. by a 


Book on Anglin 
Fish and Game Lav 
Fish Culture, Norris 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roose- 
velt and Green. 
Fishing Tackle, its Ma 
fishing With the Fly, O 
tion, new edition. .. ..........--..--.....05 
Floating Flies and How to Dress Them; 


aking for Trout,Keene 


ance na 
3S © SS sskss sesess 





ws, State of New York... 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. 


_ 


rial, ete., Keene... 


non eH 


Fly Fishing and Fly 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes, Stevens 
Fly Fishing, Pennell.........-......2-ss00+ é 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishin 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With 


The Book of the Horse 


Fysshe and Fysshynge 
Meaern Practical Angler, 

Fishing, Pennell 
Go a-Fishing 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters 
Scientific Angler, Foster 


gler, a Guide to Fly 


Zimmerman; the set. 
of the World, 22 illus. 


i i l ? t, 
—S Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trou Donn the Wark iene 
m Field, Cover and Trap 
Fifty Years with Gun and 


Frank Forester’s 


1 
for Pike, Salmon and Trout 
Fly Fishes Entomology, Ronalds, 20 col’d pl, § 


sh of the Northern States and 


British Provinces, 


The Sea Fisherman, 
; BUATING AND YACHTING. 


\lustrated, Biddl 


Gunsmiths’ Manu 


Art of Sailmaking. 
Amateur Sailing. 


Koat Building and Sailing, N 
ae iadiiee ae ment, Prescott.... 


Hunter’s Hand 


Boat Sailor’s Manual. 
Rifle Practice, Wingate 


Shooting, Blakey 


mn = stag. “*"38oeZnRte 


Canoe and Cam 
Canoe and Boat 


tor Amateurs, W. 
oe ae rs 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 
Canoe and Camera 
Canoe, Voyage of 
Canvas Canoes; How to 


1d Them, Parker 


Corinthian Yachtsman, Biddle 
Cruises in Small Yachts S 
Cruise of the Little Nan. 
Steam Machinery, Donald: 
Books, 2 quire, 4 
und, $2; 5 quire, 4 bound, 
Facts and Fancies of a Yachtsman 
Fore and Aft Seamanshi 
Forms of Ships and Boats, Bland 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin, Samvels. 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing,Fitzgerald $ 
Knots, Ties and Splices...........--+sesse++e+ 


Canada, illus., by Beard 
Still-Hunter, Van 
The Gun and Its Develo) 


The Wild-Fowler, Folkard................... 
Three in Norway, or Rifie, Rod and Gun in bao 


With Pack an 


American Kennel, Bi 


Dog, Diseases 
Dog Breaking, 


gines and Steam 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor. 


sewer ner eeereceeeees 


Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson. . 3 00 


Dog Training vs. B: 
Training, First Lessons and Points of 
Judging; new and enlarged edition: Ham- 


Practical Boat Buil 
Practical Boat Sailing, , 
iggers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistan 
aa ond Gallmekie 
Sailor’s Language, 
Sailor’s Manual and 
Sailor’s Sea Book, Ro 
Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts 
Steam Yachts and Launches, Kunhardt.... 
The Salling Boat 
e at, 
The Steam Engine, Holmes, 212 wood cuts.. 
s Handy Book, Loundes 
The Marine Steam Engine, Sennett, 
Vacation Cruisi 
"Who Won?” 
ican Yachts, Jas. C. Summers 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp 
Yacht Building for Amateurs, Biddle 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp 
Yacht Designing, Biddle 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderdecken......... 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfe 
Yachts, Smali C. P. Kunhardt. 
Yachtsman's Guid 
Yachtsman’s Han 


Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 
Dogs, Points of Judging 
, Their Management-and'Treatment in 


by Ashm 
Dogges, Reprint TES <<<cccccces 
8. PES nGhbcs sinceeci 


illus., Kippin; 
. Clark Russe 
Handy Book,Qualtrough 


Pt OD at Pa fed BD fe bed BOND ND be bd 


K.C.8. Book, Vols. XI. to XIII., each 
Glover’s Album. Treatise on Canine Diseases 
Our Friend the Dog. Stables........ ........ 
Pedigree Record ok 
Pocket Kennel Record, full leather......... 
Practical Kennel) Guide, Stables; pa......... 
Training, Ashmont....... 


The Engineer’ 


bat So bt BD Oe pet BD 


Principles of Do 
“Scie Rei acl aS 
The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease. .. 
The Greyhouna, Stonehenge, 25 portraits... 
Tee ane of,.M. B. Wynn.... 
c . illus. 
Youatt on the Dog oS 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 
A. O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds........... 
American Bird Fancier.......,............... 
American Game Birds, Trumbull, 90 illus.. 
Animal Life of our Seashore................, 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 
Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds. 

: colored, $00; Water Birds, 3 


SSSSSSSS ASARSSSARSRRRSSSLSRSZ 


AMOK Se Be 


e, Patterson. Newedition 5 00 
dy Book, Rules of the 


ship, etc 
PICTURES—In Coors. 
Puritan and Genesta on the home stretch, 26x36, 
1.50. Mayflower saluted by the fleet, 2840, $2. 
olunteer, 26X36, $2. Thistle, Royal Harwich 


ARTOTYPES. 
Volunteer with portraits of owner, designer and 
crew, 19X21, 50c. Thistle. 


owner, designer and crew. . 5c. 
CAMPING AND TKAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness, Mur 
Tramps in the Adiron 


i i 
with: portealte ‘pt Batty’s Taxidermy, new edition. . 


Birds Nesting, In 
Birds of Eastern é 
Birds and Their Haunts, Langille........... 
Catalogue of Canadian Birds, Chamberlain 
Common Objects of the Seashore............ 
List of North American Birds 
Diseases of Cage Birds, Greene.............. 
irds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Guide to the Study of Insects. Packard..... 
Half Hours with a Naturalist, Woog....... 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa................... 
In Nesting Time 
Insect World, Fi 
Insects, How to 
Insects Injurious to. Vegetation, Harris..... 
ce of Animals, 54illus., Menaut... 
Life of John J. Audubon, with steel portrait 
Life on the Sea Shore, or Animals of our 
Eastern Coast, Emerton................... 
Mammals of New York, cloth............... 
Manual of North American Birds, Ridgwa: 
Manual of Taxidermy, Maynard. < 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan 
‘s Butterflies, —— plate: 


ennsylvania. 


the Rockies, Grohman. 
lamping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 
lanoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca’’..... 
Somplete American Trapper, Gibson 
Hints on Camping, Henderson 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher... 


The Shaybacks in Camp. os 
rs’ Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 


craft. “Nessmuk” 


Game Water 








De De feted pe pepe fed pd 


UIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 

Adirondack Guide, Wallace 

Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard............. 

Atlas of New Jersey Coas 

Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
Government re) 

Complete Guide 


erect eeeeceeeeee 


bt et OO —_— 
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k to Southern Califor- 
Maps and illustrations, cloth 
Guide to Moosehead 
Guide to Richardson 


eo 


farrar, oan 
Rangeley e, 


Juide Book and Map of Desd River Regi 
Guide to Adirondac toddard 


s#uide to Lake 


Minot’s Land and Game Birds. 


N 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 
Birds of the U.S. Gentry, 


colored lithographic plate. Large 4to.... 1 
Nomenclature of 
Sea Monsters and Sea Bi 








Map of St. Lawrence River.. 
of the Indian River, Flori 

trong linen paper, $3; plai 

Map of the Thousand Islands 

Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado ... 

Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 


Bi 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher, Manton..... 


tes brosianee, by P: Wil 
Tookhard, James Hogg and Dr. 
vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 









Eastward Ho! ......... eRe ee 












Sees ace eee ude A . 1 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor, 400 illus 3 2 Five Acres Too Much................ se 1 
Mayhew’s Horse Management .... 3 09 | Fin, Fur and Feather, a Complete List of 

ure’s Stable Guide............. * 100] _,the Game Laws of all the States 
palate aries ating Mecolioctioas..... 1 (8) Growth of the Steam Hagin; ‘hanson... ® 
0 WSS de os scan i 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n,8vo 3 50 ee Book on Field Botany, Manton 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. : % ee Planting. Segleaton i 
The Horse aud His Diseases, Kendali....... ° 25 | _,Jersev Coast....00 “6 00 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 2 50 ae ppt 1eTieeak ~ Six Hundred Miles 5 on 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. ‘ g, Thwaite....... os ++ 9 saanhnine 
rtunity; Stopping an Incomer; en eeank Hernan ae 
on eee y . one 7 5 00 Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado... 150 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 100 nae i io iE Alon... 0508.2. Sse i 20 
PA hth falta ate dah a Orange Niuliateee ot soc 100 
rtsman, The, Lewis........... 2 50 | Our Arctic Province, Al ; 
* , Alaska, Elliott. . 4 50 
and Deer of America, Caton.... . 2 50 Poems of the Rod and Som aol 135 
Reem ewww weet rere ceses AC a ‘orest MN. 5 cos co ccwce 150 
Dy net ree a : ; . Practical Pigeon Wonsing, Wright 150 
Salcceen 5 a Profits in Poultry, Weld... --i--+++ Seoene 1 99 
ame S° e Poult eepin:; 15 
rting Scenes and Char- 40 Southern California an ike... eee . 150 
Sn rt ee ee porteman's Par 
, Bs Nees : 9 3 . Canada, illus., by Beard. . marae i 3 50 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 1.00 foe Feren Wee nee nes.... 3 . 
Hunter and Tra per, Peer: ayeyerey z qrapvers’ Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 150 
: peor ee ee iS PAGO: MATTOS. 5... so8iess ceccsss 
Hunting, Beaufort — ~<4 eee HY Wonders of the Yellowstone, Richardson... i 5 
structions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 2 00 Wena by Nessa. ‘e. Hubbard ; = 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............. 2 60 OF DIGING. LUDOATG...... 00 
SEERAEINL ED causes -caeewa SLE ELT RTS LR NITE OS A Le 
Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke...... 1 . TT j S Tt 
Wine..dacihc-. ---.. | ON | 
unting, Shooting, Fishing, illus ... 7 50 L a 
Short with Gun'and Rod cloth............ 6 W ” 
Sport with Gun and Rod new, plain edition. 4 00 — 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West. ..... 150 + 
Sportsman’s Paradise, or the Lakelands 0 A BEAUTIFUL AND CORRECT LIKENESS 
SiSmOMEARE «0000 .. 850 OF THE 
ena toned as pests ‘ := 2 
men’ reener..... 4 
The Modern American Pistol and Revolver, $1 00 Scotch Cutter Thistle, 
esccscossecsccecsteccescecsecseceese _ 90 | LITHOGRAPHED IN COLORS FROM A 
5 0 | PAINTING BY THE CELEBRATED MARINE 


ARTIST BARLOW MOORE. 





I nic eiareemae: annie -- 800] with Wendur and Genesta following. 
rd ae 
peer mere men... = Size 24x15, with 4-inch margin for framing. 
poeopreuneves eneeeenaietn nt ; . Price $3.00 each. 
and Diseases, illus., Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
wachsh-cosbecceuse> Vauecesebees gid 26 NEW YORK CITY. 
, Hammond...... 100 - on) eae oe 
Hu the Stud. 
5 Sa 
\=$t. Bernards 





PO 


° 
Vols. Lil. to LX.,each 
Poss 
pions Otho and Hector at stud. 


2960 


K. E. Horr, Prop. 


bdo 





wo wo 





cee 


(A K.R. 6687), 


wn wb OM 


Fee $50.00. 
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bt Orts 


[Ava. 28, 1888, 


The Fennel. 


Syracuse Kennel Club. 
PRIZE WINNERS. 


Lillian «35 Dad Wilson a 
Di» Chance 
Lit 1l.—Dad Wilsone 


Three beautiful litters of strong. rugged pu 
from the above famous bitches, and by Retro 

reat sires that stand second to none. 

or prices and particulars to W. 
Y.,or HOWARD B. R 
Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘English Setters. 


T have for sale six En 
re bred stock, whelped 
lton (Yale Bel 
M. (A.K.R. 5945), 
livery about Sept. 


$25. 
H. 5S. nee M. D., 


Art of Boxing, Edwards, illus., b’ds 50c.; clo. 


of Sports and Pastimes, ete 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastim 
Dumb Bell and Indian Club Enercine.. 


_ 


—_ = 
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Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, clo 
Government report........ ...... 


nA 
“ 


lish setter dog pups, 
uly 7, 1888. Sire, 
ton—Clara R.); dam, Q 
will be ready for de- 
be warranted in every 





{}ANCIERS.—FOR SALE.—EIGHT THOR- 
oughbred Gordon setter puppies, by im- 
urkland Ranger, registered in England 
and in the A.K.R. 5808), out of champion Beaulah, 
registered A.K.R. The only thoroughbred Gor- 
witha full and straight 
d ress with stam 
ROWNELL, Mount Pleasant Gordon 
Box 335, New Bedford, Mass, 





dons in this country. 





PIZE MASTIFF BROOD BITCH FOR SALE. 
Great chance for breeders. 
P. KASCHENBACH, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Hound Puppies For Sale. 


I have a lot of finely bred deer and foxhound 
puppies, and having more than wanted will sell 
some. The stock is the best bred and selected in 
Virginia, as my paternal ancestors have been 
hunters for many generations, and my father 
cially has been devoted to foxhunting. 
efer to Hon. John 8S. Wise, of Richmond, Va., 
as to my reliability, and also as tostock of dogs. 
* MINOR BOTTS LEWIS, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Price very — 








BRANFORD KENNELS 


Pointers aud Gordon Setters. 
Young dogs and pups on hand. Also a fine litter by 
champ. Beaumont ex Queen. 

Address with stamp, Box 202, Branford, Conn. 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—PURE LAV- 

eracks: dog, 2yrs. old. prize winner; 
dogs, 1 yr. old; two bitches, 5 mos. old, by cham- 
g Llewellin dog, 14 yrs. old; 
ug bitch, 2 yrs. old, by champion Bradford Ruby, 
st prize winner. Address T. H. ADAMS, Paw- 
R.1., or J. H. Brady, Box 17, Central 


pion Royal Albert. 


Thistle is represented in broadside view, heel- 
ing over to a full press of sail in the Royal Har- 
wich regatta. Irex is also shown under the lee, 





OR SALE CHEAP.—FINE ENGLISH AND 
irish setter pups, guaranteed. 


lso 
English bicycle. H. B. COLBURN, Liberty, Va. 





OR SALE.—FIVE LIVER AND WHITE 

pointer puppies, whelped July 26, 1888, by 

Doctor (A.K.K. 6316) out of Guess (A.K.R i) 
Address all inquiries to DRY HILL KENNEL 


COCE.E FS. 


Full grawn cockers, broken and unbroken 
sale at MOUNTAIN KENNEL, Cabin Hill, N. Y. 








BREEDING KENNELS 


OF ROUGHCOATS AND SMOOTHCOATS. 
104 Premiums in 1887, 
es and imported stock on sale. Cham- 





R SALE CHEAP.—A FEW FULL 
pedigreed prize-winning Irish setter pups, 
6mos. old; also some old stock, all 


THE HOSPICE KENNELS, 
Arlington, N. J. 


IN THE STUD 


To a limited number of approved bitches, 
THAT GRAND MASTIFF DOG 


Sears’ Monarch 








OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—THE BLACK 
and tan terrier dog Lever (A.K.C.S.B. 7,585) 
Price $75, or will exchange him for a bitch of 
either of the following varieties: Bull 
terrier, collie or greyhound. 
200 West State street, Trenton, N. J. 


ASTIFF BROOD BITCH ALPHA (A.K.R. 
3921) whelped May, 1886. Fawn color, with 

very black points; very large, with plenty of bone 

and muscle. She is a big breeder, having 16 pups 

in one litter. Affectionate and thoroughly house- 

broken, and fine watch dog. Address 

F. A. PAGE, Bath, Me. 
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A Prize Winner Every Time Shown. 
OR SALE.—A FINE LEMON AND WHITE 
English setter dog, 3yrs. old, broken on quail. 


An excellent litter of puppies by Monarch now wa be sold cheam, aco, Lowville, N. Y. 
ready for delivery. If taken at once $25 each. “ 
WYOMING KENNELS, 
Melrose, Mass. 


IRiSH RED SETTER 


CHAMPION GERALD. 





OR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER DOG, 18 
mos. old, by Frank Dale (i:rouse Dale ex 
Lady Thorne) out of Bessie (Vot ex Jim). Partly 
broken and sold for no fault. d 
dress A. HATCH, Box 404, Bath, Me. 


RABBIT HOUNDS. 


A large lot of English beagles, 14 to 16 inches 
high, dogs and bitches, well broken; $15 each. 
from 6mos. to lyr. old, $8 each. Satisfac- 

y. SILVEY, St. 








TO FIELD BROKEN BITCHES ONLY. Fee, $25. 
tion guaranteed. - Vv 
Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES BY GUN 
(champion Gladstone--May B.) out of Vic- 
toria Laverack (A.K.R. 4677) and Dora Gladstone 

Handsome and healthy; 








(Boss Gladstone—Nell). 


25 Gerald has been heavily shot over two seasons 
cS AES 125] inthe South. PARK CITY KENNELS, 
Shabir ad tat hdkde 1580} P.O. Box 2,057. Bridgeport, Conn. 
ount, Manton............. ‘ 50 
io! St. Bernards. 
IN THE STUD. 
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teste ee eseesces 


rice $10, dog or bitch. For full ped 
Sr oeriotion address with stamp, CHAS. YORK, 


9 & 11 Granite Block, Bangor, 


Gordon Dog For Sale. 


A well bred handsome setter dog of good size 

20 mos. old, for sale. 

for the field. Address Gordon, 
t 





Champion “RIGI” 


Young stock for sale sired by Rigi. 


WENTWORTH KENNELS, 
P. O. Box 264, Utica, N. Y. 


Silwer Shoe. 


Imported Bug dog; a grand sire. Weight 13lbs. 








broken and read. 
Box 1426, Sprin, 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BEL- 
fast, Ireland, is pre 


the following prizes awarded to them: 
At New York and Chicago, 1883, sixteen Ists, nine 
specials, three 2ds and one 8d. At New York, 1884 
seven ists, six specials and one 3d. 





to purchase and 
from 





5 
lors for Naturalists... 4 Stud Fee, $25. CK. 3758). Pups for sale. 
rds, Harting....... 1 MIDGET PUG KENNELS 
a he aaa a oa a alice o> sepl,tf La 
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ius. eens ,2| Yorkshire Toy Terrier. 
acos 1 The English bench winner Bradford Harry 
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Descri in all show reports as “best Yorkshire 
in America.” Photos50c. Pedigree and winnings 


ANTED.—BROKEN COCKER DOG FOR 
free. P,H, COOMBS, 1 Exchange Block, Bango B, 


and woodcock, cheap, 


WV rettee, 





